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Highway Funds 
Awarded States 
Ahead of Time 


Department of Agriculture 
Makes Money Available. 
For Immediate Building 
As Aid to Employment 


(largest Allotment 
Is Granted to Texas: 


INDEX 


. 

Total of 125 Million Dollars 
Is Apportioned, With Fifth 
Of This Amount Remaining 
From Grants Last Year 


Of the $125,000,000 annual appropriation 
for Federal aid road work which the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, 
divided among the several States on Oct. 
15, Texas receives the largest sum, $*.770,- 
221, while Delaware, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont and Hawaii. each 
alloted $529,375, receive the =mallest sums, 
according to statistics made available Oct. 
15 by the Department of Agriculture. 

Deductions of 212 per cent for admin- 
istration costs and of one-fifth the amount 
which was advanced last Winter_for emer- 
gency relief wofk cut the $125,000,000 
grant down to $105,875,000, according to 
the statements. Additional information 
made available by the Department fol- 
lows: . 


Balances From Federal Aid 
Besides the funds apportioned Oct. 15 


the States had on Sept. 30 a total residtie 
of $25,517,828 left over from the Federal- 


id funds granted last year. Of this 
alan¢e Mississippi has the largest 
amount, $3,693,928, and Vermont the 


smallest, $8,133. 

On Sept. 30 the States had approved) 
for construction 1,373 miles of Federal-aid 
roads calling for approximately $11,321,062 
in Federal funds. Texas was contemplat- 
ing the largest construction program and 
had approved the building of 225 miles 
of Federal-aid highways. 

Apportionment Made Early 

The new funds are available to the 
States for immediate obligation on pro- 
jected construction. The apportionment 
has been made 2's months in advance of 
ths usual date so that the States may 
get an early start on plans for next sea- 
son's construction. 

The Bureau of Public Roads, through 
which Federal-aid funds are administered, 
has indicated a desire to aceept poligies 
designed to increase employment and to 
protect labor. Among the acceptable pol- 
icies are the fixing of a fair minimum 
scale for unskilled labor and restrictions 
giving preference to local unskilled labor 
and to citizens of the State in which work 
is being done. 

Restrictions of States 


If legal, the use of Federal aid will be 
gllowed where labor is employed direct and 
where such projects can be carried on 
economically to provide local employment. 
Restrictions as to hours per day and days 
per week in order that workers may be 
° ntinuously employed are also acceptable. 
the Bureau of Public Roads will not ac- 

cept the disbarment of a contractor from 

the award of a contract because he is a} 

nonresident of the State, provided he is 

the lowest responsible bidder, nor will it 
accept the limitation of materials to those 
produced within ‘ge State. 

Last season Federal-aid road work was 
greatly accelerated because the regular 
authorization of $125,000,000 was supple- 
mented by an emergency authorization of 
a loan of $80,000,000. At the peak of the 
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Congress to Be Asked 
To Bar Short Selling 





Mr. LaGuardia Foresees Action | 
On Bills at ComingSession 


The short selling of stocks would be; 
prohibited by the provisions of a bill (H. 
R. 5412, 7ist Congress) to be reintroduced 
during the approaching session by Repre- | 
sentative LaGuardia ‘Rep.), of New York} 
City, Mr. LaGuardia announced orally} 
Oct. 15. He said that Congress may con- 
sider seriously legislation against short 
Selling in this session. 

@/ When he introduced his antishort sell- 


@ ing bill in Congress in 1929, he was unable 


to get even a hearing on it before a con- 
gressional committee, Representative La 
Guardia said. 

“Now that short selling has caused so 
much disaster,” he asserted, ‘perhaps it 
will be possible to get a hearing on this 
important subject.” 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts, said orally on Oct. 15 that there 
should be action “to prevent the orgy of 
speculation.” 

Senator Watson ‘Rep.). of Indiana, 
Majority Leader of the Senate, was com- 
mended by Mr. LaGuardia for his re- 
cent statement regarding the probability 
of congressional action concerning short 
Selling. A‘ letfer, dated Oct. 5 and made) 
public Oct. 14, sent by Representative La- 
Guardia to Senator Watson, follows: 

“I was very happy to read your an- 
nouncement that you had decided to spon- 
sor legislation to stop short selling or com- 
mon gambling under the guise of stock | 
ticker transactions. I feel particularly 
elated because in this instance my con- 
servative friends are following only two 
years after such a progressive step was 
suggested. The time on other measures 
generally runs from 10 to 15 years. 

“I enclose herewith copy of my bill, H. 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


R. 5412, which I introduced on Nov. 21, | 


1929, which covers the situation fully. I 
do hope that I may have your support on 
this measure when Congress convenes. 


Please do me the favor of reading my bill 
and letting me know your views. * * *” 
Senator Watson, on Sept. 30, stated 


orally that he had been informed by a 
number of Senators that they intend to 
introduce resolutions at the approaching 
session to investigate the stock market in 
its entirety and to inquire particularly 
*idto the methods and result of short sell- 
ing. 
issue of Oct. 1.) 


Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, for- | 


mer Secretary of the Treasury, has pro- 
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| Wilbur, the Secretary of the Interior, 
/an address at the convocation of the Uni- 


(The statement was published in the 


Copyright 1931, by 


1859 


Session for Relief 


T 


o Summon Legislature on 


Nov. 9 for Action on 
Unemployment 


HarrissurG, Pa., Oct. 15. 

OVERNOR PINCHOT announced to- 

day that he plans to call a special 
session of the Pennsylvania Legislature | 
to convene Nov. 9 for the purpose of en- 
acting unemployment relief measures. The 
formal call for the session is to be issued 
within the next few days, the Governor 
said. 

Activities of the legislators will be con- 
fined to relief legislation, he stated, al- 
though recently members of the General 
Assembly have urged that a variety of sub- 


| jects be included in the call. 


The advance notice was made today by 
the Governor so that the lawmakers could 
arrange their affairs for the special ses- 
sion which will meet next month. 

“In order to avoid so far as possible 
inconvenience t@ members of the General 
Assembly, I desire to announce the extra 
session will be called Monday, Nov. 9,” 
the Governor said. “The official proclama- 
tion to be issued in the near future will 
specify the work of the session. This 


| session will deal with unemployment relief 


and nothing else.” 

Governor Pinchot indicated that he 
planned to lay before the session his plan 
for selling $20,000,000 in “prosperity 
bonds” to finance relief projects. Defi- 
nite plans for handling this fund will be 
made public at a later date, he said. 


World Unity in Hope 
For Disarmament Is 
Said to Be Manifest 


State Department Specialist 
Says Goal Can Be Reached 
By ‘Mutual Helpfulness 
And Common Action’ 


WILLIAMSBURG, Va., Oct. 15—A “great 


| enthusiasm and fervor” for a comprehen- 


Sive agreement among nations on arma- 
ments is being manifest, to an extent 
rarely seen before, in the consideration of 
problems to confront the General Dis- 
armament Conference at Geneva in Feb- 
ruary next, Pierre De L. Boal, Chief of 
the Division of Western European Af- 
fairs of the State Department, asserted 
here today in an address to the students 
of William and Mary College. 

Polming to current evidences of this 
desire among the nations, such as the ex- 
pected call upon President Hoover by 
Premier Laval of France, Mr. Boal de- 
clared that “only through mutual help- 
fulness and common action can we attain 
our goal.” 

Despite “dire predictions” about the eco- 
nomic fate of Great Britain, bankers and 
economists of this country have faith in 
the British people and feel that they are 
capable of solving their own difficulties, 
he said. An authorized summary of his 
address follows in full text: 


Nations Develop Unity 


Today we are closer to the nations of 
Europe than even the American colonies 
were to each other. We have a greater 
number of interests and issues in com- 
existed between any nations 
at the end of the 18th century and we 
have begun to realize that neighborliness 
does not only consist in the aims and 
desires which neighbors have in common, 
but is also made up of divergent interests 
upon which the good will of each party 
must be brought to bear if an acceptable 
solution of our mutual difficulties is to 
be evolved. Today there has come into 
being a realization that in order to con- 
tinue along the path of world progress, 
all the nations of the world must have 
a@ public spirit in common. 

You are aware of the effects. of the 
prevailing economic depression on our na- 
tional life and as students of interna- 
tional affairs you no doubt realize that 
this depression differs from previous ones 
that it is essentially world-wide in 
scope. This is a significant and important 
fact. It demonstrates the existence.of a 
profound economic and financial interre- 
lationship between the nations of the 
world to which we cannot shut our eves. 

The American Government has, I be- 
lieve, in the past few months illustrated 
its sincere desire in the international 
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United 


In Soundness of | 


Nation Is Sought 


‘Governor Ritchie Declares|T® 


Average Man Must Place! 
Confidence in Political 
And Economic Structure 





Suggests Extension | 
Of Debt Moratorium) 


Cost of Government Carried to 
Point of Absurdity, He De-| 
elares in Criticizing the Bur- 
den of Taxation 


PittspurGH, Pa., Oct. 15.—“If we are to} 
do more than trust to fate and just mud- | 
dle through,” said Governor Albert C.| 
Ritchie, of Maryland, in an address today | 
at the Founder’s Day exercises of Car- 
negie Institute, “it is necessary now that 
we try to revitalize our faith in the in- 
tegrity and power of sound politics and 
economics as the two forces that can shape 
our destiny.’ 

Governor Ritchie spoke on the subject 


|of “Politics and Economics.” 


“The average man,” he said, “thinks of 
economics and politics as each being con- 
trolled by different fundamental laws and 
principles and as as occupying two more 
or less exclusive compartments in the hu- 
man edifice. He is now discovering, with 
2 suddenness that is rather startling and 
painful, that both must go in and out 
by the same door, or at least that they 
cannot be mutually obstructive if his wel- 
fare is to be served.” 

Would Extend Debt Holiday 

The moratorium on war debts should be 
extended another year at least, Governor 
Ritchie declared, “in order that time may 
show the proper ultimate course with re- 
gard to our foreign debts.” 

While it may be to our advantage in 
the long run to assume the burden of debt 
cancellation, Governor 
if so we should do it courageously, “our 
own future national interest should be the 
guide.” 

“It is not fair.” he deciared, “that so 
momentous a matter should be settled for 
the American people in the chaos and 
crisis of these times or on the basis of 
depression values and prices.’ 

Defends Old Principles 

Pointing out that “almost every con- 

ceivable governmental action and political 


device which the ingenuity of man could! 


invent has been tried out somewhere 
sometime,” the Governor asserted that if 
we are going wrong governmentally it is 
because we have failed to “hold fast to 


those principles of government which 
have stood the test of time.” 
“There is plenty of sound economic 


thinking and experience to draw upon,” 


Governor Ritchie said, “and my theme is} 


that it must assert itself. We should draw 
upon it instead of just muddling along. 
This is equally true of politics in the 
higher sense. We think of politics as 
having to do largely with power over per 
sons, and economics with power over 
money and things; but if we think of both 
to do with the economics of 
human welfare, it is evident that they 
must work together. The very name po- 
litical economy indicates as much. After 
all, the basic constituents of a sound pub- 


lic economy and a sound government are | 


still little more than those elemental hu- 
man factors and virtues now so much 
needed, like thrift, industry, enterprise, 
honesty, vision. 
Discussion of Tariff 

“The importance of politics and eco- 
nomics understanding each other and 
working together, and of a justified faith 
in the vitality of both, is obvious when 
you survey the questions, domestic and 
foreign, now knocking at our political door 
and sure to bulk large in the coming ses- 
sion of Congress. 

“The tariff, for instance, is no longer 
a local question, nor is it properly a par- 
tisan question either. In the world pic- 


ture its political and economic perspec- | 
It underlies | 


tives are only too apparent. 
the whole question of our foreign debts, 


of our foreign trade and possibly our in- | 


ternational stability and security as well. 
Here certainly politics alone can no longer 
have its way. 

“So too our agrarian breakdown can 


on Pat ] 
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Progress of Society Said to Require 


Extended Health Training for Youth 


Secretary Wilbur Says Most People Retain Remnants of 


Old Belief in Magic in Healing Despite Advance 
In Scientific Knowledge 


LBANY., N. Y., Oct. 15.—Declaring that 
ignorance is still the “greatest oppo- 
nent of public health,” Dr. Ray —- 

in 


versity of New York here today urged a 

wider dissemination of facts on health. 
“If society is to advance through the 

advance of health, we must prepare the 


minds of our boys and girls so that they | 


will know not only what to expect but be 
able to distinguish the genuine from the 
false,” Dr. Wilbur asserted. 

Dr. Wilbur said that many people still 
are refractory to the opportunities pro- 


ress in the field of health, both public and 
private. The present organization for ap- 
| plying knowledge to the immediate needs 
of individuals and communities, he ex- 
plained, is still inadequate and never has 
been founded on a sound basis of eco- 
nomics. 

“In each of us there still remains some 
| remnant of the old belief in magic and in 
la certain number magic completely re- 
| places science,” he said. Dr. Wilbur's ad- 
| dress follows in full text: 

Cites Importance of Health 

You and I are units in a great living 
mechanism we call civilization. Our lives 
are particles in a flowing stream of human 
energy which goes on indefinitely, btt 


| 


vided by science, despite the great prog- | 


to each of us is granted but a brief period, 


in which we must pass through infancy, 
;adolescence, maturity and 
Whether we go through the whole indi- 
vidual cycle or drop out by the way, 
whether we contribute or are carried along 
depends upon the inherent vital forces 
with which we are endowed by birth and 
the incidental happenings which come our 
way. Health is a term we use to ex- 
press a state of well-being and a capacity 
to do. It means more than the absence of 
evident disease. 
}in mind and body determines the height 
to which individuals may climb and na- 
tions aspire. Each conscious person has 
the day to day task of living in a cer- 
tain physical frame. He can not transfe1 
to a new one. He can not be sent back 
to the factory for new and up-to-date 
parts. 

The surgeon gets along better 
things out than putting them in. 
person must work with what he has in 
the way of body equipment. By under- 
standing his own body, and by knowledge 
of pertinent facts, it is possible for each 
te steer a course with the minimum of 
friction and the maximum of results. Or- 
ganized groups of individuals either as 
families, communities or nations, may 


takings 
Each 





Ritchie said, and} 


The presence of health! 


Given to President 


Reductions Not to Reach the 
61 Millions Suggested, 
Mr. Adams States 


E revised Navy budget, entailing re- 
ductions of millions of dollars as re- 
quested by President Hoover, has been 
submitted to the White House for ap- 
proval, it was announced orally Oct. 15} 
by the Secretary of the Navy, Charles} 
Francis Adams. | 


Secretary Adams conferred Oct. 15 with} 
President Hoover on the budget, he stated! 
orally at the White House. 


The contemplated cuts, would not ag-| 
gregate the $61,000,000 suggested by Mr.| 
Hoover, a figure which had never been} 
definitely mentioned to the Department, | 
said Mr. Adams. He declined to say how 
far short of this figure the economy pro-| 
gram would fall. | 


Originally the budget for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1933, called for an appro- 
priation of $401,000,000, but the President 
wished this figure reduced to $340,000,000. 

The revised budget suggests a definite | 
program for effecting the desired econ- | 
omies, and alternative measures are not | 
Suggested, according to the Secretary. 


Although tne Secretary did not wish to | 
| disclose the details of the plan devised by 
| bis Department to meet the Administra- 
tion's demands for the greatest govern-| 


| 
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Continued Price Drop 
For Farm Products 
| Sets New Low Mark 


‘Department of Agriculture 
| Finds General Condition 
Of Business Worst Since 
Beginning of Depression 


~ 


Prices of farm products, which reached 
a new low level on Sept. 15, have con- 
tinued to decline during the last 30 days. 
increases in livestock prices in this period 
having been insufficient to offset the drop 
in crop prices, according to an announce- 


ment Oct. 15 by the Department ef Ag- 
riculture. ‘ | 
| Grain, cotton and potato prites have | 


helped carry the general level downward 
since the middle of last month while the 
prices of cattle, hogs, butter and eggs 
have tended upward, according to the 
| statemefi from the Department 


Business at Low Level 


the depression set in. 
zation suggested by the President 
the British abandonment of the gold 
Standard are three new developments 
which the report predicts will affect the 
general situation. The announcement 
follows in full fext: | 
The index of prices received by farmers) 
as of Sept. 15 reached the lowest level so} 
far in this price depression. Since then | 
further recessions in crop prices have been | 
only partly offset by advances in prices} 
of livestock and livestock products, with | 
the result that the average of farm prices 
during the second week of October re- 
mained below the September level. 


Sharp Decline in Year 
Between Aug. 15 and Sept. 15 the index 
of farm prices declined from 75 per cent 
of the pre-war level to 72 compared with 
11l a year ago. All groups of the index 





| Negotiated Secretly in 1917 to| 


{closing negotiations 


| grams 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1931 


Gov. Pinchot to Call Renewal of Faith | New Naval Budget |War Documents 


Reveal Attempts 
For Early Peace 


Public Papers Disclosing 


Farm Wage Level 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


| 
| 


Lowest in 15 Years 


| 


Conditions Reflect Abnormal | 
Labor Supply and Low 
Demand | 


Department of State Makes} F 


toward a peak 
o 





ALLING to the lowest level in 15 years} 
and reversing the usual seasonal trend | 
in October, farm wages | 
n Oct 1 reflected the weight of an ab-| 


President Wilson’s Offer | normally large labor: supply and an ab- 
normally low demand, according to infor- | 


To Austria-Hungary 


‘Promised to Prevent 


Disruption of Empire 


Disassociate Vienna From 
Berlin, Hitherto Unknown | 
Communications Show 


An attempt by President Wilson before 
the United States entered the World War 
to bring about a peace settlement on terms 
that wpuld preserve the integrity of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire is_ disclosed 
in a 700-page volume entitled “Papers Re- 
lating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States,” just issued by the Depart- | 
ment of State. 

Documents and 








communications dis-)| 
with Austria-Hun- | 
gary, Germany and the Allies also are} 
made public. The Department's announce- 
ment of the publication of the volume, 
explaining portions of the contents, fol- | 
lows in full text: 


Cable to Vienna Envoy | 
A hitherto unwritten chapter of history 
contained in this volume is the story of 
President Wilson’s attempt, shortly 4efore | 
our entrance into the war, to arrange a 
peace settlement safeguarding the integ- | 
rity of Austria-Hungary. On Feb. 22,| 
1917, the ‘American Ambassador at Vienna, 
Frederick Courtland Penfield, was in- | 
structed by cable (p. 57): 
“When there is opportunity for you to 
see the Minister of Foreign Affairs alone 
you may say to him, provided the occa- 


mation released Oct. 
ment of Agriculture. 


points since the first 


15 by the Depart-| 

| 
The index of farm wages has lost 16} 
of this year, says | 


the announcement, which follows in full! 





sion seems suitable, that you have re- 


ceived information from the highest au-|#%4 Japan in Manchuria look somewhat | 


thority which conyinces you that in ar- 
ranging terms of peace the Allied Gov- 
ernments have no desire or purpose to 
disrupt the Austro-Hungarian Empire by 
the separation of Hungary and Bohemia 
from Austria unless a continuance of the 
war causes a change of conditions; 


“Fhat undoubtedly a definite assurance | League discu: 
of this might be obtained through this lonmnbd at the Department. 


Government if the Austrian Government, 


jindicating a desire for an early peace, 
| Wished that you should act secretly to 
| that end; and that you would be pleased 
| to convey to this Government any com- 

General business conditions in Septem- | ments, suggestions or proposals in regard 
ber were the worst they have been since | to this subject which the Austrian Gov- 
) Gold shipments} ernment may be pleased to make, it be- 
from this country, the new credit organi- | ing understoad that whatever exchanges 
and!|may take place will be treated in the 


strictest confidence.” 
Preserving Entity 

This proposal had its origin in tele- 
received from Ambassador Pen- 
field just following the severance of re- 
lations with Germany. These consisted 
of two messages from the Austro-Hun- 
garian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count 


Czernin, to Secretary Lansing, forwarded Manchur 


Feb. 4 and 5 (pp. 113, 38), and an esti- 
mate of the country’s desperate situation 
and need of peace from the Ambassador 
himself, sent Feb. 6 (p. 39). Czernin 
urged that “As long as the Entente will 
not give up the program published in their 
last note, a program which aims at the 


| 


| 


since 1916, according 
Agricultural Economics index. 
113 per cent of the 1910-14 pre-war aver- Outward 
age on Oct. 1 as compared with 150 on 
|} Oct. 1 a year ago. 
the usual upward seasonal average from 
January 
this -year, and 


text: 


Farm wages on Oct. 1 were the lowest 
to the Bureau of 
They were 


The Bureau says that 
has been reversed 


index of wages fell 
1931, to 113 on Oct. 


to October 
the 
from 129 on Jan. 1, 
1, 1931. 

Despite the decline in wages the supply 
of farm labor is reported to be 113 per 


cent of normal and the demand for labor 
69 per cent of 


normal. The decline in 
wages from a year ago is stated to be 
general in all classes of farm help, but 
is slightly more pronounced for day labor 
with board than for other classes. 





Prospects of Peace 
In Manchuria Are 
Viewed as Brighter 


Japanese Envoy Confers 
With Secretary Stimson; 
Pressure Against Tokyo 
Asked by Mr. Brookhart 


The prospects for peace between China 


more optimistic according to information 
obtained orally 
State Oct. 15. 
The United States is awaiting 

firmation of press dispatches that 
American Consul in Geneva, Prentiss 3. 
Gilbert, has been invited by a 12 to 1 
vote of the Council to participate in the 
sions of Manchuria, it was 


at the Department of 


con- 
the 


Tekyo's Attitude 





PRICE 5 CENTS cory 


Large Redeposits 
Seen as Result of 


New Credit Pool 





Undersecretary Mills Says 
National Corporation Will 
Do Much Toward Estab- 
lishing Confidence 

New York Bank Raises 
Rate a Second Time 

Movement of Gold 

Recorded, Money in Cireu- 


lation Increases and Credit 
Volume Rises 





Operations of the National Credit Cor- 
poration, recently organized at the in- 
stance of President Hoover, were said by 
Ogden L. Mills, Undersecretary of the 
Treasury, in an oral statement, Oct. 15, 
already to have given indications of heip- 
fulness. Although the Undersecretary did 
not know whether there had been any ma- 
terial return of money from hoarding 
| places, he believed the corporation would 
do much to bring about confidence. 


“It is the conviction of the Treasury,” 
|Mr. Mills said, “that the corporation's 
| activities will result in restoration of suffi- 
cient confidence to cause the redeposit of 
considerable funds in banks.” 

-“The Credit Corporation should perform 
® real service in bringing about better 
times,” he said. 

Rediscount Rate Raised 

Mr. Mills’ statement was followed later 
in the day by a Federal Reserve Board 
|announcement that the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York had increased its re- 
discount rate from 2', to 3'» per cent. 
This was the second increase for that bank 
in a week. 

“The Federal Reserve Board announces,” 
its statement said, “that the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York has established 
a rediscount rate of 3', per cent on all 
classes of paper of all maturities, effective 
Oct. 16.” 


Money Circulation Greater 


Additional information was supplied as 
follows: 

At the same time the Board made pub- 
lic its weekly consolidated statement of 
the Federal Reserve banks showing that 
| there had been an outward movement of 
| gold amounting to $218,000,000 and that 


The Department declined to comment on | money circulation had. increased by $42,- 
a dispaichswyorh Tokye reporting a spokes-| 600,000 in the week ‘ended Oct. 14. The 


man of the Foreign Office to the effect 


that the Secretary of State, Henry L. 


| week's decline in the monetary gold stock 
lleft it standing at $4,424,000,000, or $95,- 


Stimson, had sent two notes to Japan so| 000,000 below the figure on the corre- 


vigorous that they could not be made pub- 
lic for fear of inflaming Japanese public 
opinion. 


The Japanese Ambassador, Katsuji 
Debuchi, called at the Department of 
State Oct. 15 to discuss these reports with 
Secretary Stimson. 

Mr. Brookhart’s View 


The Department of State at Washing- 
ton and the nations that are affiliated 
with the League of Nations ought to take 
decisive action to stop the despoliation of 
ria by the Japanese government, 
Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, stated 
orally on Oct. 15. He said that if the sug- 
gestion of the Department of State that 
“the utmost pressure” should be brought 
to bear to preserve the integrity of Man- 
churia as part of China is not enough he 
would favor bringing all the pressure of 


dismemberment of Austria-Hungary, it is | the civilized governments to stop the Jap- 


impossible for us to talk about peace,’ 


shared in this decline except dairy and| and that-Wilson was bound to use his in- 
poultry products which made seasonal ad-| fluence with the Entente powers to ob- 


vances 
The 


index of grain prices declined 4| 


tain more acceptable terms 
The President directed Ambassador 


points to 50 compared with 100 last year;| Page at London, in a telegram of Feb. 8, 


they were being sustained by smaller sup-| propgsition (p. 40): 


plies than those of the present season; 
meat animals declined 6 points to 86 com- 


| pared with 128 a year ago; cotton declined 


6 points to 47 compared with 83 a year! 


ago; dairy and poultry prices advanced 
|4 points to 93 compared with 123 a year 
ago, prices of butter and eggs contributing 


declined. 

Between the middle of September and 
the second week of October grain prices 
declined somewhat further, potato prices 
declined considerably in response to im- 
provement in growing conditions and in- 


Message to London 
“The President knows that peace is in- 


tensely desired by the Teutonic powers, | United States is not allowed to sit in the in banks. 


and much -more by Austria than by any 
of her allies because the situation is be- 


the following |to that consultative course, but 


anese invasion of that country. 

“The world ought to stop the acquisition 
of Manchuria by the armed forces of 
Japan,” Senator Brookhart said. “So far 
as the League of Nations is concerned, if 
it wants the United States to sit in with 


it will 
give us just as much importance to be 
out of the League as to be in it. If asa 
result of the objection of Japan. the 


conference, we would, in fact, occupy a 
position of more outstanding importance 


|coming for many reasons much graver for in the final settlement of the Manchurian 


to this advance while prices of chickens! avoid breaking with Austria in order to conference. 


| 


| creased seasonal marketings, cotton prices | 
also declined, while prices of cattle and | 


hogs advanced and prices of butter and 
eggs continued their seasonal advances. 
The decline in the general average of 
| 
by comparable declines in prices paid by 
farmers for the things they buy. During 
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Minnesota Lightens 
Prison Punishment 


‘Silent System’ Modified and 
Handcuffing Abandoned 


Str. Paut, Minn., Oct. 15. 


Elimination of the handcuffing of pris- 
oners to cell doors and modification of the 


senescence. | 


prices received by farmers was not offset | 


her than for the others. He is trying to question than if we actually attended the 


| sponding date of 1930. 

| The combination of circumstances of 
| the week, including the outward move- 
| ment of gold, was regarded as being re- 
| sponsible for the new rediscount rate of 
| the New York Reserve Bank. 


Credit Volume Rises 


| Advices were lacking as to whether other 
| reserve banks would increase their rates 
{as did the banks at Boston and Cleve- 

land on Oct. 9 after the New York insti- 
| tution had raised its rate from 12 to 
| 2'2 per cent. 

The daily average volume of Federal 
| reserve bank credit outstanding during 
| the week ending Oct. 14 was given by the 
| Board as $2,035,000,000, which represented 
|an increase of $279,000,000 over the pre- 
|ceding week. It was more than §$1,010,- 
| 000,000 above the average for the same 
| week in 1930. 
| Brokers’ loans reported by the member 
banks in New York City during’ the week 
|ending Oct. 14 declined from $1,001,000,- 
| 000 to $928,000,000. These loans a ycar 
| ago amounted to $2,752,000,000. 


fruits and vegetables declined 27 points|to present to “the leading members Of | an unofficial observer, I have no objection | New Confidence. Seen 
| to 83 compared with 148 last year when|the British Government” 


It is the conviction of the Treasury that 
;} the Corporation’s activities will result in 
restoration of sufficient confidence to 
cause the redeposit of considerable funds 
The Treasury recognizes that 
ihere has been much money hoarded, and 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


keep the channels of official intercourse “The greatest ac’ of President Wilson | 


with her open so that he may use her for was his calling on the Germans to rise | 


peace. 


and overthrow their government and to 


“The chief if not the only obstacle is establish a new government with which 
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; the threat apparently contained in the the world could deal. 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.} 


Life-time Income Found to Be Tripled 


By High School and College Training 


University ‘Graduate May Expect to Earn $175,000 as 
Compared to $60,000 by the Uneducated, 


Declares Federal Specialist 


COLLEGE graduate may anticipate’ 


life earnings to the amount of $175,- 
000 while the boy who leaves school in the 
elementary grades can hope to acquire 
but $60,000 during his life span, William 


| Atherton Du Puy, Executive Assistant at 


“silent system” at Stillwater State prison | 
'orally Oct. 15. 


have been announced by the State Board 
{of Control in a report to Governor Floyd 
B. Olson. 

The report was made in response to the 
Governor's request for an investigation of 
the treatment of prisoners, following the 
report of the National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement that 
treatment had been accorded Minnesota 
prisoners. 


the Department ef the Interior, stated 


The high school graduate will earn dur- 


ling his life a total of $110,000, he further 


pointed out Mr. Du Puy, who has just 


| completed a statistical study of the eam- 


cruel | 


Under the rules in force at the prison, | 


the Board reported, inmates have been 
allowed to talk at noon on Sundays, Tues- 
days and Thursdays, also for a half-day 
on all holidays and for a half-day on 
Saturdays from Spring through Fall when 
the weather permits outdoor sports. All 
of this time will be retained, the report 
stated, and in addition the prisoners will 
be allowed to talk every noon 

* The handcuffing, it was stated, was used 
only in extraordinary cases and even then 
the men were confined in natural posi- 
| tions and with the approval of the prison 


ing power of education, supplied the fol- 
lowing additional information: 

Information is being assembled which 
sheds more and more light on the earn- 
ing power of education. The higher the 
training the greater the salary. If a boy 
quits school ‘before reaching the high 
school level of training and goes to work 
at 14 years of age, he will earn about $400 
a year. His earning capacity will increase 
to about $1,000 by the time he attains the 
age of 22. 

The income of the man without high 
school training will continue to rise until 


|he is 43 years old at which time he will 


likewise use facts in going forward. We | physician, who visited them regularly and | 


no longer consider ourselves mere crea- 


Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 


|had authority to release a man at any 
time. The practice, however, has been 
| abolished, 





be making a little more than $1,500 
nually. Thereafter, his income will 
crease slightly until he is 50 years old, and 
the decline is rapid thereafter. At the age 
of 60 his income will fall below $1,000 an- 
nually, and at 70 it will be almost nothing. 

In sharp contrast to the boy with but 


an- 
de- 


jgrade school training, the high school 


*t 
~ 


| 


graduate at 18 earns $800 and at 19 he 
commands. At 22, he nets annually $1,500, 
the maximum of the average income of a 
man with grade school education. The 
$2,000 income is reached for him at 26 and 
will increase to $2,500 by the time he at- 
tains 44. After the sixtieth birthday has 
passed the decline sets in and at 70 the 
earnings per year will be about $1,500. 

The college graduate begins to earn at 
the age of 22, He starts on about $1,400, 
but this is less than the high school grad- 
uate makes at that age. but the latter 
has been at work four years. By the time 
the college graduate reaches 26 years of 
age his income goes up rapidly while that 
of the high school graduate mounts more 
slowly Between 43 and 48, the college 
man's earnings usually reach a point of 
rapid increase while the high school 
trained man’s income is stationary and 
his momentum slackens. At 
lege man is earning $4,400 a year, and at 
70, his income drops to $3,500. 

An analysis of the educational require- 
ments of 23 great industries in the United 
States, including general construction, res- 
taurant keeping, mining, and textiles, dis- 
closed that. there are two jobs in every 
100 for which a college education is re- 
quired. There are two others in 
this training is preferred. High school 
education is required for four jobs in 100, 
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I think the Depart- | 


60 the eol-! 


which | 


Deficit Is Exceeding 
Average of Last Year 


Income Shrinkage Continues, 
Treasury Reports 


| The Federal Government, after ap- 
| proximately three and one-half months of 
its current fiscal year, has operated af a 
deficit more than half as great as that 
|for the entire fiscal year of 1931 which 
}ended last June, expenditures exceeding 
income by $903,000,000, according to offi- 
}Cial figures of the Department of the 
| Treasury, made public Oct. 15. 
The Department’s statement showed a 
|} deficit thus far this vear amounting to 
$502,106,600, and eight and one-half 
|months yet to rum. It was stated orally 
at the Treasury, however, that the figures 
|shown at this time will fiuctuate some- 
|what as the taxpaying dates arrive and 
that the figure at this time is midway 
hetween those dates. Consequently, it may 
be reduced somewhat by the December 
quarterly installment but it will increase 
in all probability in the meantime. 
Department authorities declined, how- 
/ever, to say what their coursé would be 
in seeking more income. The necessity 
of it is recognized unless it is determined 


| 


;to change the public debt policy. Addi- 
j tional information was made available 
as follows: 


The receipts thus far in the fiscal year, 
1932, have been approximately $250,000,000 
less than in the corresponding period of 
the 1931 fiscal year. This fact emphasizes 
the necessity. for studying means of 
financing for it shows accurately how the 
income upon which the Government runs 
is slowly disappearing as a result of the 
depression in business. 

Income taxes have fallen off at an even 
more renid rate than last year. This 
source of revenue declined $550,000,000 in 
the 1931. fiscal year as compared with the 
fiscal year of 1930. Consequently, it was 
one of the chief factors in the deficit of 
| $903,000,000 that was accumulated last 
year. ; 
|” Compared with the last fiscal. year, 
income taxes nave yielded $320,260,000 as 


| 
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Improved Radio 
Facilities Viewed 


As Aid to Police 


Separation of Frequencies | 


And Two Way Communi- 
cation Are Discussed by 
Federal Engineer 


Reduced interference brought about by 
further separation of police frequencies 


for communication, with a possible two-| 


way communication system between head- 
quarters and cars, will form an added 
weapon against crime, E. K. Jett, Assist- 


‘ant Chief Engineer of the Federal Radio 


Commission, told police chiefs Oct. 14 at 


-the annual convention of their Interna- 


tional Association in St. Petersburg, Fla. 


“Most police frequencies now in use arc) He agiso said that petitions have already | 


separated from each other by only six 
kilocycles,” he said. “Under the new plan 
they will be eight kilocycles apart. It is 


_expected therefore that improvement will 


result due to eliminatoin of cross-talk and 
severe hetrodyne interference.” 
Assigning Frequencies 
Mr. Jett’s address follows in full text: 


Police radio is new and the Federal|more than 2,000,000 veterans are in dire | 


Radio Commission is attempting to work 
out an allocation of frequencies that will 
fit in with many other services and at the 
same time give an efficient service. to the 
police. We desire a combination of effi- 
ciency in police radio and in the use of 
frequencies. Frequencies are scarce and 


«new ones cannot be created until new de- 


velopments have been made in the art. 
Therefore, radio assignments should not 


.be expected to replace wire communica- 
.tions and signal systems; at best it can 


only supplement them for emergency com- 
munication when speed is necessary to 
points where landwires cannot be made 
available, such as to police cars cruising 
on streets. 


First, some of you may not be familiar | 
“with the way police radio is working in 
One or more trans- | 
_mitters are located in strategic places in 
.a city, and all police cars are equipped | 
.with radio receivers and loud speakers. 
~ One frequency is assigned to several cities 


some of our cities. 


all in the same geographical area. 


Sources of Information 

The information transmitted over most 
police radio stations is obtained from two 
general sources: From citizens by means 
of the telephone or call boxes; from the 
precinct stations and the several divisions 
of the police department. 

The radio-equipped patrol cars are in 
gencral arranged throughout the city by 


‘precincts and each regular police precinct 


is divided into what are termed “patrol 
cd tricts.” A radio car is assigned to each 
district, and is constantly on watch while 
pacrolling the district. When an emer- 
gercy arises in the district, and police 
a:.istance is necessary, the car is immedi- 
at ‘y dispatched to the scene of trouble 
bv z.eens of a radio message. 
Th_ patrol districts are chosen with the 
fo"'ing points in mind: 

(1) Density of population 

(2) Crime record of the territory con- 
sic red 

(3) The traffic problem; a. density of 
b. congested points; c. possible 
obstructions, such as railroads, etc. 

oh) Other police protection. 

- Method of Handling Call 

The radio cars are usually of two types, 
termed “scout cars” and “cruiser cars”. 
The “scout cars” are light automobiles 
and are usually manned by two police- 
men. It is those cars that are assigned to 
the patrol districts. The “cruisers” are 
heavy, high-powered cars, and usually 
carry about four men. The “cruisers” are 
usually equipped with riot guns, tear gas 
bombs, etc., and are. designed to handle 
A “cruiser” pa- 
trols through an entire precinct and covers 
territory which may also be covered by 
“scout cars” so that during serious trou- 
ble the two policemen in a “scout” car are 
augmented by the crew in the “cruiser.” 

The following method of handling a call 
is used by many police departments: A 
citizen calls the police department by tele- 


.phone. This call comes direct to the tele- 


phone operator in the main dispatching 


Veterans’ Group 
| Asks Cash Bonus 


Foreign Wars Organization 
Submits Legislative Plans 
To the President 


| The legislative program of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States call- 
jing for the immediate cash payment of 
| veterans’ adjusted compensation certifi- 
cates was laid before President Hoover | 
on Oct. 15 by Darold D. DeCoe, of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., commander-in-chief of the 
| organization, who conferred with him at 
the White House. 

The program also stressed the need of 

| World War widows and orphans pensions, 


| and equalization of all, pensions of vet- 
erans of all wars. 
After his call ‘on the President, Mr. 
|DeCoe announced that plans were being 
| completed for an intensive nation-wide 
;campaign that will carry the question 


|of immediate cash payment of compén- | 


|sation certificates direct to the people. 


|been distributed by his organization to 
; secure the signatures of 10,000,000 per- 
;sons as evidence “of public sentiment in 
favor of cash payment.” 

In support of the plea for cash pay- 
ment of compensation certificates, a 
statement presented to the President by 
|Mr. DeCoe cited figures to show that 


need of financial rehabilitation. 


Documents of War 
Show Secret Effort 


Toward Settlement 


Department of State Makes 
Public Papers Disclosing 


To Austria-Hungary 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


peace terms recently stated by the En-| 
jtente Allies that in case they succeeded 
| they would insist upon a virtual dismem- 
| berment of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. | 
| Austria needs only to be reassured on} 
jthat point, and that chiefly with regard | 
|to the older units of the Empire. | 
| “It is the President’s view that the| 
large measure of autonomy already se-| 
cured to those older units is a sufficient | 
|guaranty of peace and stability in that 
|part of Europe so far as national and | 
|racial influences are concerned and that 
| what Austria regards as the necessities 
j of her development, opportunity, and se- 
;curity to the south of her can be ade- 
|quately and satisfactorily secured to her 
|by rights of way to the sea given by the| 


;contmon guaranty of the concert which | 
must in any case be arranged if the fu- | 
ture peace of the world is to be assured. 
He does not doubt that Austria can be 
satisfied without depriving the several | 
Balkan states of their political autonomy | 
and territorial integrity.” 

After several interviews (pp. 41-44, 55- | 
56) Page reported, on Feb, 20, Lloyd 
George's assurance “that if you formally 
submit a peace commission proposal on 
behalf of Austria-Hungary his govern- 
ment will be glad to receive it formally 
| and to consider it on its merits.” On the 
| basis of this assurance, the telegram of 
| the 22d was sent to Vienna. 
Declines to See Envoy 

| bassador Penfield had two interviews 
| with Count Czernin, reported in telegrams | 
|Feb. 27, March 13, the second following 
| renewed instructions of March 3 (pp. 62- | 
|64, 65-66). The effort came to nothing, | 
|Owing to the Austro-Hungarian Govern- | 
jment’s refusal to dissociate itself. from 
|Germany in negotiations for peace or in 
| the conduct of submarine warfare. On 
the latter account President Wilson finally 
| declined to receive Count’ Tarnowski, who 


| fore 


! 
| 


World Unity 


in Desire for Agreement 


On Disarmament Said to be Manifest 


State Department 


Specialist Declares Goal Can Be Attained 


Only Through ‘Mutual Helpfulness and Common Action’ at 
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svhere to cooperate with the nations of 
the world for the common good, 

Perhaps the outstanding example of a 

united effort on the part of all the na- 
tions to improve their individual and col- 
lective positions is te be found in the re- 
cent developments in connection with the 
| problem of disarmament. 
|, One of the greatest. obstacles to the 
prosperity of all the nations, is the ex- 
istence of a competition to build arma- 
ments. In addition to the enormous ex- 
| penditures which such a competition in- 
i volves, it creates a feeling of insecurity 
which is reflected at once in the world’s 
business. 


Arms Competition 
| Ascribed to Fear 


Competition in the building of arma- 
ments is the result of thousands of years 
of fear and we can not expect easily to 
allay that fear, for the idea of limiting 
and reducing armament by international 


agreement is very recent and the fear is | 


very old. Of course all disputes have not 
always been settled by the sword. Far 
from it. Conciliation and arbitration have 
developed through the centuries concur- 
rently with the science of war. In fact, 
as the world became more populous, as 
wars became more universal through ex- 


tensive interlocking of national interests, | 


as §heir consequences became nwre ap- 
parent to all nations, I think that the be- 


|\lief that recourse to war could be elim-_| 
President Wilson’s Offer) 


inated took a firm hold on the imagina- 
tion of the world. 

Of late years this belief has made great 
strides. The pact of Paris is a true re- 


|sponse to the aspirations of the people 


of this world. They have come to be- 
lieve that their governments can refrain 
from war and must find ways of eliminat- 
ing the hazards of war from this moder 
world. They see war not only as a dang 
to the nations involvéd, but as a menace 
to our whole fabric of civilization. The 
‘ame instinct of self-defense which brings 
men to arms is at work to find ways of 
keeping them from taking up arms. 
Competition in armaments grows up 
naturally in a community which feels that 
its security rests upon ability to use force. 
The reverse operation, limitation and ulti- 
mate reduction of armaments, can there- 
enly be brought about by each na- 
tion “limiting and reducting simultane- 
ously with its neighbors.| It is not rea- 
sonable that any one military power should 


|completely denude itself of armament if 


other nations refuse to do the same thing. 
|They can not be expected to disarm un- 
less plans are evolved which they them- 
selves feel they car. follow with safety. 


| Fifty-two Nations 


To Confer on Arms 


As you are all aware, 52 nations have 
been invited to meet next February at 
|Geneva for the first General Disarma- 
|ment Conference since the war, the sole 
| objective of which will be to consider what 
common measures may most effectively be 


| taken to reduce the menace and lighten 


the burden of the world’s excessive arma- 
ments. It requires no technical or special 
knowledge to realize what numerous prob- 
lems and what difficulties will confront 
the representatives of the nations gath- 
ered there. 

At the same time we must remember 





Germany's renewal of unrestricted sub- 
marine operations. Documents 
ing mainly to this effort occupy the first 
75 pages of the book. Documents on re- 





|had come to Washington as Austro- 
| Hungarian Ambassador, and Penfield was 
— to return home, March 28 (p. 
| . 


Dr. Joseph V. Fuller, Chief of the Re- 


room, who turns the information over to| search Section of the Historical Adviser's 
the police dispatcher. The dispatcher | Office, compiler of the volume, states that 
shen determines the orders to be given|almost nothing has previously come to 
and connects a microphone through to/| light concerning this episode. The Ger- 
the radio station. He then gives his or-|man press carried a rumor, at the time 
ders by talking into the microphone, and | of Penfield’s return, that he had made a 
those orders are’ received by all automo-| peace offer to Austria-Hungary before 
biles in the streets, thus informing all | his departure. The, “Life and Letters:of 
cars of movements of any others. His or-| Walter Hines Page” contains mention of 


* trouble. 
“completed its work, one member of the 


ders are also heard by loud speakers in 
various parts of his station and by means 


-of receiving sets in other police stations 


of the city and adjacéut communities. The 
call is sometimes repeated either by the 
Gispatcher or the radio operator to insure 
that it is received. 
Figures on Efficiency 

The car, upon receiving its orders, im- 
mediately proceeds to the scene of the 
As soon as the patrol crew has 


crew telephones back to the radio station 
and the patrol car is then. considered 


| the sanction given the proposal by Lloyd 
George. 
A Berlin newspaper, some four years 
ago, published a circumstantial account 
apparently derived from Czernin, but, 
marked by grave errors. The full story 
is only now brought together ini the form 
|of official documents. Dr. Fuller fur- 
| ther remarks that in all the accounts of 
| Secret informal peace overtures made at 
| this period, such as the famous Sixtus 
| correspondence, there is no mention of 
| this effort of President Wilson’s, and that 
| there is no evidence that the American 


ready for new service. 


|Government was ever informed at the 
The following report was taken from 


the log of a large city and represents one 
month’s record of emergency broadcast 


“messages: Total messages broadcast, 6,639; 


total number of runs, 4,079; total minutes | 
on runs, 8,774; total arrests, 418; average | 
time on runs, in minutes, 1.99. | 

From the above it is noted that if the 
average time consumed in making one an- | 
nouncement is 30 seconds, an emergency 
message was transmitted on the average | 
of once in every 13 minutes. It is of fur- | 
ther interest to note that an average of 
one arrest was made during each succes- 
sive period of 1 hour and 45 minutes. 

Frequencies Limited | 

Emergency police radio service is de-| 
fined by the Commission as the broad- | 
casting of emergency communications | 
from central police headquarters to aquad | 
cars or other mobile units. It follows, | 
therefore, that the service is a mobile 
service and the frequencies which may be | 
used by police stations must be allocated | 
from the international mobile bands. 

The number of frequencies suitable for 
municipal or State police radio service is | 
limited to a relatively small portion of 
the radio spectrum. Frequencies, begin- 
ning at 3,000 kilocycles are useful for long- 
distance communication and the higher 
frequencies above 5,000 kilocycles possess | 
skip distance characteristics which render 
them useless for short-range communica- 
tion. The lower-frequency bands below | 
1,500 kilocycles are used to full capacity 
by Government stations, ship and aircraft | 
Stations, and broadcast stations. In the} 
case of any frequency, the area of inter- 
ference is vast and both domestic and 
international considerations must be given 
proper weight. 

Allocation of Channels 

In North America, the band of fre- 
quencies between 1,500 and 6,000 kilocycles 
is allocated to services as between nations 
by a special treaty commonly known as 
the North American Agreement of 1929. 
The frequencies suitable for municipal 
and State police radio service fall within 


the band between 1,500 to 3,000 kilocycles, | 


which under this treaty is allocated for 
use by maritime and aviation stations, 
amateurs, experimental visual broadcast- 
ing stations, and finally a general alloca- 
tion for any stations in the mobile service. 


{Continued on Page 4, Column 3.) 
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time of these other exchanges. 

» Efforts to Secure Peace 
The episode forms part of the general 
| effort made by the American Government 
in December, 1916, 
months of 1917 to 
before being forced 


and the early 
bring about peace 
into 


lations with the Central Powers as af- 
| fected by the submarine warfare fill the 
| next 127 pages, ending with the proclama- 
| tion of a state of war with Germany on 
| April 6, 1917. All sections stop at or about 
this date with certain exceptions men- 
tioned in the preface (p. IIT). 

Of the documents relating to Germany's 
| last-minute offer to call off the submarine 
blockade, if the President would bring 
about a peace conference on bases ac- 
ceptable to her, two have already been 
made public: Bernstorff’s telegram of 
Jan. 27 to his Government (pp. 31-33) and 
his letter to Col. House of Jan. 31 (pp. 
34-37). The latter is in the “Intimate 
Papers of Col. House,” except for the last 
two paragraphs of the letter proper. Am- 
bassador Gerard's telegram of Feb..5 (p. 
114 and bracketed note on pp. 37-38) . is 
a@ new and important contribution. The 
|attempt which followed to bring about 
peace by working through Austria-Hun- 
gary appears as an alternative to falling 
in with the German proposals. 

The volume contains the intercepted 
Zimmermann and Luxburg telegrams (pp. 
147, 322-323) which so aroused public 
}opinion in North and South America. Am- 
| bassador Page’s report of how the former 
was obtained has already been published 
in his “Life and Letters.” 

Controversies with Great Britain and 
her allies, which occupied much space in 
preceding supplements, boil down to about 
40 pages in this one. For other subjects, 





the. war bysee the table of contents, pp. VI-IX. 
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Prisons—(P 1--c 4) (P°10--c 6). 


Public Health—(P 1--c 2) (P 4--c 2) 
(P 7--c 7) (P 10--¢ 3). 


Public Utilities—(P %--c 1, 3, 5, 6). 
Radio—(P 2--c 1) (P 8--c 2, 4, 5). 
Railroads—(P 8--c 1, 2, 3, 7). 
Retall Trade—(P 2--c 6) (P 5--c 7) 
(P %--c 6) (P 8--e 5). 
Social Welfare—(P 1--c 2). 
State Finance—(P 9--c 4) (P 10--c 1). 
State Legislation—(P 1--c 2). 
State Taxation—(P 3--c 3) 
(P 6--c 2, 4, 5). 
Supreme Court—(P 3--c 3) (P 6--c 1) 
(P 8--e 1). 
Taxation—(P 6--c 4). 
Topical Survey—(P 10--c 3). 
Trade Practices—(P 5--c 1). 
Transportation—(P 7--c 1) 
(P 8--c 1, 2, 3). 
Veterans—(P 2--c 2). 
Wholesaie Trade—(P 2--c 7) 
(P 5--c 7) (P 7--c 6). 
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Geneva Conference 


, that in dealing with these intricate prob- 
lems there is now being displayed through- 
out the world, to an extent rarely seen 
before, a great enthusiasm and fervor for 
a comprehensive agreement. Indeed, the 
need for such an agreement has become 
| more urgent for the threat of unchecked 


| competition in armaments ‘hangs like a 
| dark cloud over the nations today, pre- 
venting that consolidation of peaceful and 
harmonious relations without which re- | 
turn to prosperity is impossible. 
Innumerable evidences of this sincere 
desire for disarmament may be cited. | 
| Meetings of both formal and informal a 
character are being held between: the 
leading statesmen of the Great Powers. 
Our own Secretary of State proceeded to | 
Europe this Summer in order that he 
might establish personal contact with the 
| foreign ministers and heads of the prin- 
|cipal European nations. Within a week 
|the Premier of France, M. Laval, will ar- 
rive in Washington for a frank and open 
discussion of the various problems now 
facing both countries toward the solution | 
of which disarmament has such an im- 


| these sums and figure the compound in- 
terest for this period at 5 per cent. 

I might add that these figures represent 
expenditures for national defense alone 
and do not take into consideration pen- 
sions or debts arising out of past wars, 
| items which in themselves far exceed the 
| costs I have quoted to you. Would it not 
seem obviors in view of the treaties ne- 
gotiated renouncing war as an _ instru- 
ment of national policy and providing for 
| pacific means for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes that the self-defense 


|of countries can effectively be insured by 


| e e e 
proportionally smaller military forces than I L f | 
these? The armaments of the world, waet ncome in Ll e-time 


limited as they are, constitute a menace 


| not only to peace, but an excessive and un- 


necessary burden and a check to the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of us all. 


armaments seems slow, no doubt it often 
looks as though we were no longer going 
forward, but remember how old this prob- 
lem is, how new is this effort to find a 
solution. Remember that the conviction 
that a solution must be found is gaining 
ground every day and that your govern- 
ment and the governments of the other 





portant part. Later in the Autumn, Mr. 
Grandi, the Foreign Minister of Italy, will 
|}come to America for a similar purpose. 


| Thorough Studies Made 
In Advance of Meeting 


Not the least of the measures now being 
taken are the thorough and comprehen- 
sive studies which most countries are mak- 
ing in preparation for the conference. 
The governments throughout the world 
are actively engaged in this task. Some 


nations of the world are persevering re- 
gardless of difficuities to find ways to go 
forward. 

When America is represented at the dis- 
armament conference in February its dele- 
gates will earnestly strive to effect a sub- 
stantial limitation of armament which, 
while maintaining national security, will 
divert a vast proportion of the world’s 
wealth away from destructive to construc- 
tive purposes and thus hasten the restora- 
tion of American and of general pros- 
perity. Now let mewsay a few words about 





have set up special divisions in their exe- 
cutive departments, others have set up 
cabinet committees. These will consider 
the technical difficulties which must be 
surmounted to reach an agreement affect- 
ing land, sea and air armaments between 
more than 50 nations, each with its special 
needs, traditions, prejudices and problems. 


‘The situation of each country must be 
understood; and it must be borne in mind 
that, just as a solution of the disarmament 
quéstion applicable to other nations is not 
acceptable to use, so therefore we must 
recognize the right of these other nations 
to reject views which we may desire to put 
forward. Consequently, it becomes clearly 
evident that no single and rigid system 
can apply to this infinite variety of situa- 





relat- | 


tions. Only by mutual helpfulness and 
common action can we attain our goal. 
No country can in the interests of its own 
self-protection effect disarmament by ex- 
ample alone. 


We must also realize that. the forthcom- 
ing conference means the forging of merely 
another link in the long chain which will 
bind the nations together in peace and 
harmony with one another. I know that 
many will feel that after the experience 
of.the war and the past seven years, we 
have a right to expect something more 
sweeping, but a permanent reduction of 
armaments can not be effected by a single 
conference or agreement. It is a con-) 
tinuous process. 

The mere fact, however, that the 52 na- 
tions have agreed to meet in a conference, 
the purpose of which is to create a gen- 
eral treaty applicable to them all, is, I 
think, in itself a real and forward accom- 
plishment. When we look back over the 
period since the war, we realize that the 
meetings with wiich we are all familiar 
have not been cotaprehensive—either have 
they been between small groups of in- 
dividual nations for the discussion of their 
somewhat similar problems, such as navies, 
or they have been preparatory commis- | 
sions meeting for the purpose of laying) 
the ground for this general meeting. 


Limitations of Five 
Cover Treaty Reviewed 


another current international problem— 
the problem of intergovernmente! debts. 


Discusses Problems 
Of International Debts 


President Hoover’s pian of June 20 for 
& postponement of payments in inter- 
governmental debts is a record of action 
to correct an uneasiness, which has been 
hampering the efforts of many nations 
to readjust themselves economically and 
financially to new conditions. 

You may recall that this Spring finan- 
cial difficulties arising from the world de- 
pression threatened to engulf first Aus- 
tria and then Germany. The elaborate 
system of international lendings and bor- 
rowings was suddenly shaken by a wave 
of fear. Germany was like a fine ship 
being swept toward the rocks. Her re- 
serves of gold were drained to the point 
of utmost danger. If she had been al- 
lowed to go on to her ruin the savings 
of millions of people, in every country 
= the world, would have been lost with 

er, 

Prompt action for the restoration of 
confidence was urgent. The President 
made his swift and momentous decision. 
The other nations responded and within 
a month the splendid ship of Germany, 
economically sound, mapned by an in- 
dustrious and progressive people, had 
passed the danger point and is now 
headed, we hope and believe, toward a 
renewal of the prosperity which her hard- 
working people have so often earned. 

I think we should remember this strik- 
ing example of the efficacy of interna- 
tional action in crises which are of world 
proportions. The method by which the 
Purpose of the plan was achieved is in- 
teresting. The plan itself expressed the 
general principle of postponement of pay- 
ments. Certain important features which 
had not been settled were submitted to a 
meeting of Prime Ministers and. Foreign 
Ministers in London. This meeting com- 
pleted its work on July. 23 by making a 
declaration of proposals for carrying out 
and extending the relief already accorded 
to Germany by the President’s proposal. 
A meeting of experts, which was also 
held in London, worked out the technical 


No doubt the progress of limitation of | 


| of the traffic in narcotics, the preparations | 
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Paris Shoe Styles’ Wholesale Trade ° 


For 1932 Revealed. 


New Models Will Be Sober, 
Trade Commissioner 
Advises 


Paris shoe styles for 1932 have been) 
announced by the French trade, according | 
to a report from Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner Earle C. Taylor at Paris. 

Shoe styles for sportswear and townwear 
will remain unchanged during the Winter 
1931-32. New models are all very sober; 
pumps in kid, suede or reptile are favored | 
for the afternoon, in dark shades of brown | 
or black. Dress oxfords in combinations | 
of two leathers will also be very fash- 
ionable. | 

Evening shoes will be longer and slim-| 
mer, this style being considered more ap- 
propriate with the new fashion for eve-| 
ning dresses. They will be made of silk| 
materials, in most cases matched with 
the dress worn.—Issued by the Department | 
of Commerce. | 


a 


| 
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Found to Be Tripled 
By Higher Education 


College Graduate May Earn | 
$175,000 as Compared to | 
$60,000 by Uneducated, | 


Says Federal Specialist 


| 
| 
| 


[Continued from Page 1.] , 
and technical training is necessary to hold | 
down 13 out of every 100. 

It was found from the analysis also that 
common school education was necessary 
in holding down 26.5 per cent of the jobs 
Reading and writing ability are required 
in 26 per cent, while no education is spe- 
cifically required to handle the work of the 
remaining 26.5 per cent. 

Not only is education essential to hold- 
ing down three-fourths of the jobs, but the 
more one is educated the greater oppor- 
tunities he has for a selection of work | 
and the higher pay for his services. 


Three-fourths Untrained 


A study by the National Industrial Con- | 
ference Board involving executive posi- 
tions in five major industries, the textile, 
rubber, electrical manufacture, chemical, | 
and metal trades, showed that there were | 
60,000 executives. Of these, 45,000 or 75 
per cent were non-college men and 15,000 
or 25 per cent were college men. | 


When it is realized that the college | 
trained men constitute 6.69 per cent of the | 
population over 21 years, the fact that 25 | 
per cent are holding down executive posi- | 
tions in five major industries illustrate | 
conclusively their economic significance. | 


Educational requirements are steadily | 
increasing year after year and more em-| 
phasis is being placed on specialized train- | 
ing. As a man’s work become more spe- 
cialized there is a tendency for his income | 
to increase. 


aia iP . | 





the world and to promote numerous un- 
derstandings on special subjects, but they | 
have motivated a constant meeting of the | 
responsible Ministers of the European na- | 
tions at Geneva. This is one of the great- 
est benefits which the League gives to| 
post-war Europe. In private life, many| 
difficulties are better treated in a club-| 
room than by letter. In the same way) 
Geneva’s great usefulness as a meeting- | 
place for Prime Ministers and Foreign | 
Ministers is evident. 

The United States cooperates with the 
League on many matters of world-wide) 
character. Among them are the control! 


for the disarmament conference, and simi- 
lar activities. Our relations with the) 
League of Nations are carried on through | 
the American legation at Berne and I} 
may say that they keep our Minister | 
there as busy throughout the year as any 
man ought to be. 


In these troubled times of economic de- | —— 


pression, one occasionally hears dire pre- 


Concentrated in 
Few Localities 


More Than Half of Volume 
Of Business Carried on in 
11 Counties, Census of 
Distribution Shows 


High geographical concentration of 
wholesale trade establishments occurs in 
the United States, with 11 counties con- 
taining houses doing more than half of 
the entire volume of business and firms 
in New York State handling over a quarter 
of the total, according to compilations 
made from the 1929 census of distribution 
and made public Oct. 15 at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Wholesale business of the Nation in 
1929 amounted to $69,490,771,331, these 
compilations disclose, and was handled by 
169,757 establishments in the 48 States and 
the District of Columbia. Concentration is 
so great, it was pofnted out, that $45,794,- 
670,223 or 65 per cent of the volume was 
conducted by establishments in eight 
States, New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
California, Missouri, Ohio, Massachusett%, 
and Texas. 


New York County with a total volume of 
$14,598,220,186 was the mosty important 
county in the wholesale field, while tota? 


|sales of wholesale establishments in New 


York State amounted to $17,664,514,767 or 
25.41 per cent of the total, tables show. 
Further statistical information made avail- 
able follows: 


Concentration Cited 


More than 75 per cent of the Nation’s 
wholesale business is transacted in 57 
counties, of which 11 had sales in_excess 
of $1,000,000,000 annually. Business en- 
joyed by these counties is based to a con- 
siderable extent on sales consummated in 
other parts of the county, but these cen- 
tral markets are, however, the important 
markets for those selling to wholesalers 
and this high degrge of concentration is of 
the greatest signiff€ance to them. 

Employes of the nearly 170,000 whole- 
sale houses number 1,607,704, of which 
all but 294,770 were men, and receive an- 
nually wages and salaries totaling over 


| $3,015,000,000. 


Supplementing the $69,000,000,000 worth 
of business handled by wholesale firms, 
considerable additional salse at wholesale 
are made by both retailers and manufac- 
turers which would bring the total whole- 
sale business up to over $90,000,000,000 a 
year. Direct sales from manufacturers % 
customers amount to more than $16,000,- 
000,000 and transactions between manufac- 
turers and retailers comprise another $11,-4 
000,000,000 worth of business. 


Counties Listed 


Included in the 11 counties which re- 
ported more than half the wholesale busi- 
ness total were two counties in each of 
three States, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco in California, Jackson and St. Louis 
in Missouri, and Allegheny and Philadel- 
phia in Pennsylvania. 

Although one-quarter of the total whole- 
sale business was done by establishments 
located in New York State, counties in 
33 States are listed in the group of 57 
counties which did more than 75 per cent 
of the Nation’s business in 1929. 

The concentration of establishments also 
leads to concentration of workers in simi- 
lar fashion and New York State, doing 
more business than any other, contains 
over 291,000 employes out of a total of 
1,607,704 and had pay rolls totaling $697,- 
121,695 out of an aggregate of $3,015,109,< 
7166 


The leading counties having the great- 
est volume of wholesale business are New 
York, N. Y., Cook, Ill., Suffolk,, Mass., 
Philadelphia, Pa., San Francisco, Calif., 
Wayne, Mich., Allegheny, Pa., Los Angeles, 
Calif., St. Louis, Mo., Jackson, Mo.. and 
Cuyahoga, Ohio. 

The 10 States doing most business are 
New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Calie@ 
fornia, Missouri, Ohio, Massachusetts 
Texas, Michigan, and Minnesota. 


is an association of nations whose actual 


The United States, inspired by the be- 
lief that the solution of outstanding ques- 
tions, which principally affected certain 
countries, could best be realized by sepa- 
rating them from the general problems, 
invited the governments of Great Britain, | Closer Cooperation 
France, Italy and Japan to a conference As R . 
in Washington in 1922. This resulted in| 48 Result of Moratorium 
the Five-power Treaty ljmiting the capi- 


difficulties arising from the many com- 
Plicated international debts which involve 


the aggregate payments of over $800,- 
000,000 a year. 





dictions about the economic fate of Great | and potential influence in the world's af- 

Britain. I think that our bankers and/| fairs is of the greatest moment to ail of 

economists have faith in the captcity,/ us. In our own interest, as well/as in a 

integrity and resourcefulness of the Brit-| spirit of neighborliness we must wish it 

ish people and feel that they are fully prosperity. It constitutes a new form of 

equal to solving their own difficulties. relationship between nations which can 
The British Commonwealth of Nations! be of infinite service to all nations. 


tal ship and aircraft carrier tonnage of 
the principal naval powers and establish- 


In a statement on July 6 the President | 
said: | 





ing certain technical rules. The limita- 
tions imposed on the two classes of ships 
by this treaty were extended to the auxil- 
iary ships of the United States, Great 
Britain and Japan by the London Naval 
Treaty of 1930 and prolonged the capital 
shipbuilding holiday. France and Italy 
subscribed to certain provisions of the ac- 
cord, but were unable to reach a common 
agreement as to the size of their auxiliary 
fleets. 


“While the plan is particularly aimed at | 
economié relief, yet economic relief. means 
the swinging of men’s minds from fear to 
confidence, the swinging of nations from 
apprehension of disorder and govern- 
mental collapse to hope and confidence of | 
the future.” | 

Such was. the purpose of the proposal, | 
such were its results. These results of the | 
President's proposal have been vastly more 
extensive than the mere suspension for | 


one year of intergovernmental debts. The | 
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Since that time, however, a series of | whole economic structure of the world | 
conversations have gone forward between | has, because of that proposal, been re- 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 


responsible members of the two govern- 
ments looking toward the acceptance of 
limitations which will enable them to sub- 
scribe to all clauses of the London Treaty 
and to abolish competitive building be- 
tween themselves. At present, in order 
that the deliberations at Geneva ‘may not 
be disturbed by the sound of hammering 





in shipyards and munition factories, a 
| proposal is being presented to all coun- 
| tries whereby they would agrée for the 
| period of one year beginning Nov. 1, 1931, 
|to an arms truce. With this move the 
| United States has, of course, voiced its 
sympathy. 

| Although by these conferences a full 
;and all inclusive limitation of the three 
| principal navies of the world covering over 
two-thirds of the world’s war vessels has 
been brought about, land and air arma- 
| ments generally remain unrestricted and 
there are still a number of countries with 
| navies which are yet unlimited or which 
are but partially limited. It is anticipated 
| that agreements covering them will result 
from the Geneva meeting. 


| Faced with one of the most ser:ous of | 
the world’s economic crises, nearly all gov- 
ernments are struggling with the heavy | 
|burden of nonproductive armament ex-| 
| penditures. It has been estimated that the| 
|cost of armaments to the world approxi- 
| mates $5,000,000,000, and as the President 
| Stated in his address to the International 
Chamber of Commerce in May, this is 
an increase of about 70 per cent over that 
| previous to the Great War. A study of 
| the budgets of eight of the principal mili- 
tary and naval powers shows that the cost 
of armaments to them approximates §$3.- 
000,000,000, or over 16 per cent of their 
| total budget expenditures. As Mg. Castle 


lieved of an added strain. The leaders of | 
the nations of the world have been drawn | 
closer together by it and are now striving 
in cooperation with each other in an ef- 
fort to find means to settle the issues be- | 
tween them which are retarding the re- | 
turn of the world to economic normalcy. 

There are other important problems | 
which are strictly Buropean problems. 

In continental Europe we see two great | 
war-time opponents, France and Germany. | 
Economically they tend to supplement | 
each other. Aside from the long standing 
difference which grew up between these | 
nations, there seem to be no inherent rea- | 
sons to prevent their being mutually ad-| 
vantageous to each other. The French peo- 
ple have just given the world an example | 
of the power of thrift and hard work. 
Resolutely determined to reestablish order 
and certainty in their country and in their 
possessions, they have worked incessantly | 
to secure a sound financial system and a_| 
balanced budget and today we see them | 
as the developers of great portions of 
North and Central Africa and of other | 
vast and more distant lands; a power) 


whose constructive influence in Europe is 
incalculably great. | 
Usefulness of League 
Said to Be Demonstrated 

For the first time since the war, heads | 
of the French and German cabinets have 
shown to their respective nations the real- | 
ity of their direct and friendly personal | 
contact by visiting each other's capitals. | 
Germany has courageously faced one or-| 


deal after another. Do not give undue} 
weight to passing difficulties. You will) 








| pointed out not so long ago individual 
items in this total give us cause for con- 
sideration, we may note that at a time 
when our national deficit exceeds $900,- 
000,000 at the close of the last fiscal year, 
a single »“attleship of our fleet for example 
not only costs $40,000,000 to build but res 

| quires an annual outlay of $2,000,000 for 

| its maintenance. 


| spent in modernizing parts and ever- 
hauling the vessel. Since at the end of 
25 years the ship is scrapped we can esti- 
mate its minimum cost_to 
approximately $250,000,000, if we add all 


se their handiwork in every field of in-| 
dustry. If you think there is any doubt) 
| about their industrial future, consider the 
| “Bremen” and the “Europa.” 

If the fears which haunt Franco-Ger- 
;man relations can be allayed, they should 
be able to help each other and their 
| European neighbors to a new prosperity. 


| I will not have the time to speak to you | 


|of the other nations of Continental Eu- 


In addition there are enormous sums rope, but I will refer briefly to the League) 


of Nations. The League’s usefulness to 
Europe has, I think, been very clearly 
demonstrated during the past year. Its 


the nation at| activities have served not only to safe-! 
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@ ‘who owms them or who administers them, 
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Prospects of Peace in Manchuria 
Viewed in More Optimistic Light In North Carolina 
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Japanese Envoy Confers With Secretary Stim- At Issue in Case 


son; Pressure Against Tokyo Govern- 


ment Asked by 
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ment of State and the White House might | 
have quite a similar influence on _ the 
League of Nations in the direction of the 
taking of a firm stand that Japan shall 
not despoil Manchuria. If all the nations 
take such action in opposition to the ac- 
quisition of Manchuria, they ought to be 
able to stop Japan.” 

A committee inciuding Japanese mem- 
bers is to supervise the operations of 
banks scheduled to open Oct. 15 at Muk- 
den, Manchuria, according to advices 
made public Oct. 15 by the Department 
of Commerce. The Department's state- 
ment follows in full text: 


“Japanese authorities have announced 
that the Provincial and Frontier banks in 
Mukden will be opened Oct. 15 under the 
supervision of the Mukden administration 
commerce, with Japanese participation, ac- 
cording to a report received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from Trade Com- 
missioner Chrisopherson of Mukden. Pay- 
ments are to be made in paper, and only 
limited withdrawals will be permitted. The 
embargo on the removal of silver from 
Mukden is to be continued. The opening 
of these banks is expected to result in 
some improvement in the currency situa- 
tion. Merchants are changing prices to a 
silver or Shanghai-dollar basis.” 


Previous American 
Action in Manchuria 

On three separate occasions previous 
to the present the United States has 
acted officially in Manchuria in order to 
preserve the “open door’ or to preserve 
peace, according to the records of the 
Department of State. These three occa- 
sions were: 


1. In 1907-1910, the neutralization pro- 
posals of Philander C. Knox, Secretary 
of State, that the powers unite in a joint 
loan to China in order that she might 
buy and build her own railways in Man- 
churia. 


2. The operation of the Chinese East- 
ern Railway in 1918 by American engineers 
together with an allied commission. 

3. Finally in 1929 Secretary of State 
Stimsow invoked the Kellogg Pact in or- 
der to prevent hostilities in Manchuria 
between Russia and China. 

These moves were prompted by policy of 
the United States in favor of the “open 
door” in China, according to the records 
of the Department of State. 

“The American people are opposed to 
any course of action which would con- 
stitute in their opinion ‘aggression’ against 
the Chinese,” according to a previous 
statement by Stanley K. Hornbeck, Chief 
of the Far Eastern Division of the De- 
partment of State. 

“The American people are possessed of 
a peculiarly sympathetic attitude toward 
the Chinese people, an attitude which is 
perhaps sometimes sentimental and per- 
haps somewhat patronizing, but withall 
genuinely benevolent,’ Mr. Hornbeck has 
stated. “The American people regard the 
Chinese as a nation of great potentiali- 
ties, wish them well, and believe that 
they will will be better off and the world 
better off if they govern themselves.” 

International difficulties in Manchuria 
for the most part have arisen over com- 
petition in regard to the railways thread- 
ing that area of China, records of the 
Department of State show. 

There are in Manchuria, three divisions 
of railways, according to a resume of the 
situation by the Department of State. 
First, certain Chinese-owned railways. 
Second, the South Manchurian Railway, 
a Japanese controlled enterprise. Third, 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, which was 
built under a concession from the Im- 
perial Government of China by the Czar- 
ist Russian Government. 


These lines, no matter who built them, 


Chinese or exclusively Russian, the De- 
partment of State said. They were born 
in and of international politics. They 


serve not alone the people or purposes of 
any one country. They are public carriers 
in a much broader sense than that which 
is usually connoted by that expression. 
One war has already been fought be- 
cause of them—a war very expensive to 
the two belligerents and to the eountry 
upon whose soil it was fought. 


United States Favors 


Pacific Settlement 


In Manchuria, according to official rec- 
ords of the Department of State, the 
United States has been one of the fore- 
most official advocates of the two princi- 
ples of first removing the causes of war 
and second, settling international difficul- 
ties when they arise, by peaceful methods 
rather than by force. 

The present dispute in Manchuria, ac- 
cording to information received at the De- 
partment of State, started Sept. 18 when 
Japanese troops, announcing that the 
Chinese had destroyed a part of the South 
Manchurian Railway below Mukden, oc- 
cupied that city. Subsequently they oc- 
cupied four other cities in Manchuria. 

Under the treaty between China and 
Japan, the latter has the right to keep 
15,000 troops in the railway zone extending 
the length of the South Manchurian Rail- 
way, according to records of the Depart- 
ment of State. China therefore protested 
the Japanese occupation of areas outside 
the railrway zone, and the question was 
placed before the League of Nations then 
meeting at Geneva. 

Secretary of State Stimson in reply to 
appeals from China and also from the 
League sent identical notes to Japan and 
China asking them to preserve the peace 
of the Orient. He also sent a note to the 
League of Nations informing them of his 
notes to the two contesting powers. Later 
—on Oct. 9—he sent another note to the 
League of Nations urging cooperation be- 
tween the United States and the League 
and approving the steps the League had 
taken in regard to Manchuria 

An extraordinary session of the Council 
was called for Oct. 13, at which Prentiss 
B. Gilbert, American Consul at Geneva, 
was instructed to sit as an observer, if 
invited. The Department of State, on 
Oct. 14, stated that it did not know 
whether Mr. Gilbert had been invited to 
the Council or not. 

Japanese interest and infiltration into 
Manchuria began shortly after the Sino- 
Japanese War of 1895, at which time Man- 
churia was chiefly a Russian sphere of 
influence, according to historical docu- 
ments in the library of the Department 
of State. Japanese business firms estab- 
lished offices in Manchuria, and a large 
number of smaller merchants entered 
the ‘country. This infiltration increased 
greatly after the Russo-Japanese War, 
when the Russian railway in South Man- 
churia became Japanese property 

American policy in China, as outlined 
by Mr. Hornbeck, chief of the Far Eastern 
@ Division, follows: 

American interest in @hina has been 
chiefly commercial and cultural. To China 
from America there went first merchants; 
second, missionaries. At the outset the 
objective of American governmental policy 
in regard to China became that of en- 


suring for American 
of opportunity. 

In 1853 Humphrey Marshall, American 
Commissioner to China, took the position 
“* * * that the highest interests of the 
United States are involved in sustaining 
China * rather than to see China be- 
come the theater of widespread anarchy 
and ultimately the prey of European am- 
bition”; and, later, “it is my purpose to 
perform, punctiliously every obligation as- 
sumed by the United States under the 
treaty, and to refrain from embarrassing 
the public administration of Chinese af- 
fairs by throwing unnecessary obstacles 
in the way.” The American Government 
became of the same mind; its conscious 
and expressed policy became that of re- 
specting China's sovereignty and helping 
the Chinese authorities to maintain the 
political and administrative integrity of 
the Empire. 

In 1868 in the treaty which Burlingame 
and Seward drafted, it was reiterated that 
the sovereign rights of China must be re- 
spected and the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity for all nations to compete “in trade 
or navigation within the Chinese domin- 
ions” should be observed—in accordance 
with, but not beyond, “the treaty stipula- 
tions of the parties.” In that treaty, it 
should be noted, there were included sev- 
eral completely reciprocal provisions 


nationals equality 


}Later, in 1880, and again in 1903, the 
| United States entered into treaties with 
China in which there appear certain re- 


ciprocal provisions. 


Doctrine Adovacting 


Equal Opportunity 


It remained for John Hay to formulate 
in 1899 the doctrine that, in reference to 
their “spheres of interest” in China, the 
Powers should follow the principle of 
equality of oppertunity, in regard to com- 


merce and to suggest in 1900 that the 
Powers pledge themselves to respect 
China's territorial and administrative 
entity. The Hav notes and the replies 


| thereto committed the United States and 


several other Powers to a course of self- 
denial and restraint. 

The Wilson Administration withdrew 
the support of the American Government 
from the American Banking Group in the 
International Consortium because it felt 
that the conditions of the loan which was 
proposed would impair the administrative 
independence of China. Later it ap- 
proved of American participation in the 
new Consortium because it felt that only 
by cooperative action could the American 
Government exercise among the Powers 
an effective restraining influence. 

At the Paris Conference, President 
Wilson labored hard over China's case. 
He failed to break the arrangement with 
regard to Shantung which had been con- 


cluded two years earlier among four 
other Powers. But the American Senate 
and the American people stood with} 


China; and at Washington in 1922, 
ments were arrived at between Japan and 
China whereby the “lost rights” in Shan- 
tung were restored to China. 


Fixed Principles of 


American Relations 


Powerful groups of nationals of some of 
the Powers, from time to time and with 
varying degrees of insistence, have advo- 
cated joint, forceful intervention. Some 
have appeared inelined to favor reversion 
to the theory and practice of spheres of 
interest. Other groups have advanced the 
contention that their governments should 
show favor to a particular group, party, 
“government” or movement in China. 

Generally speaking, those who advocate 
giving encouragement to one faction or 
another are at the same time the strong- 
est opponents of any form of intervention. 
Yet any manner of taking sides, in a ma- 
terial way, must be to some extent inter- 


ference; and interference smacks of, 
though it is not identical with, what is 
technically known as “intervention.” If 


encouragement means giving material aid; 
if it means supplying money, munitions, 
Officers or leaders, to a faction; it at once 
suggests a departure from the principle of 
abstaining from interference in China's 
domestic affairs. Russia has given an ex- 
ample of that kind of “encouragement.” 
The “open door” doctrine, in its two 
phases, equality of opportunity and the 
integrity of the state in regard to which 
it is applied, is the corner stone of Amer- 


ican foreign policy. In American relationy, 


with China, it is fair to say that it rests 
upon and expresses fixed principles. At 
the Washington Conference the American 
delegation took the lead in effecting the 
conclusion of treaties and agreements 
giving these principles definition and pre- 
cision. A departture from these principles 
would involve not alone a breaking away 
from the traditional policy of the United 
States, not alone a disregard of legal and 
moral obligations in connection with the 
Washington agreements, but the setting 
of an example which might result in a 
return to methods of unrestricted com- 
petition in relations with China such as 


were employed in the years between 1894} 


and 1899 and which had as one of their 
consequences the Boxer Movement. 

It therefore can not be expected that 
the American Government will look with 
favor upon measures which may tend to 
favor or to facilitate a breaking up of 
Ghina into several separate political en- 


tities, each actually or _ potentially 
“sphere of interest.” 
Th eUnited States is unquestionably 


committed by tradition, by precedent, and 
by decalartion to certain definite princi- 
ples of China policy; assurance of equal- 
ity of opportunity, respect for China's 
sovereignty and territorial integrity; non- 
interference in China’s domestic 
The United States also committed 
partly by tradition and precedent, but 
more particularly by the provisions and 
spirit of the Washington agreements, to 
the principle of cooperative action. 


1s 


Sales of Leaf Tobacco 
To France Are Doubled 


Sales of American leaf tobacco to France 
more than doubled in 1930, statistics made 
public Oct. 15 by the Tobacco Division 
Department of Commerce, show. 

As the leading source of French imports 
of leaf tobacco, the United States shipped 


nearly 172,000,000 pounds to France last 
year, the statistics show, which contrasts 
with slightly more than 32,500,000 in 1929 
and a little less than 27,000,000 in 1928 


The value of French leaf tobacco importa- 
tions from couniries showed an in- 
crease of more than 188,000,000 francs in 
1930, with Algeria, Brazil, Dominican Re- 
public, Philippine Islands, and Germany 
all showing increased sales along with the 
United States 

France ‘buys the flue-cured type, it was 
explained orally, the dark types of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessec and Virginia, some 
Maryland, and some cigar tobaccos. Owing 
to an improved method of seed selection 
French production is said to show a defi- 
nite trend toward better quality and an 
adhesion to better standards in leaf to- 
bacco generally, it was pointed out. 
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Counsel for Operators and 
State Attorney General 
Argue Validity Before the 
Supreme Court 


Stating that “if there be any such 
thing in the law as unjust discrimination | 
it is difficult for me to see why owners | 
of two or more stores in North Carolina ; 
should not invoke it,’ John W. Davis, | 
counsel for branch or chain establish- | 
ments doing business in North Carolina, ; 
attacked the _ constitutionality of that | 
State’s chain store tax in arguments be-| 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States on Oct. 15. | 

The court, which on Oct. 12 denied a} 
motion for a rehearing in the case in} 
which the validity of the Indiana chain 
store tax had been upheld ‘(State Board 
of Tax Commissioners of Indiana v. Jack- | 
son, 283 U. S. 527), was listening to argu-! 


ments in the case of Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company et al. v. Allen J. 
Maxwell, Commissioner of Revenue of 


North Carolina, No. 2. 
Defends Statute 


Attorney General Dennis G. Brummitt 
declared, in support of the law, that “the 
State has the right to tax the privilege of 
merchandising by two or more stores.” 
In defending the classification made by 
the statute, he said, “there does not have 
to be much distinction in making the 
to support it.” Mr. Brummitt dis- 
claimed any purpose of the State “to de- 
stroy chain stores or to suppress them.” 
“The chain store has made a name and 
place for itself,’ he asserted. “Why 
should the chain store object when the 
Legislature gives it that name and puts 
it in that place?” ] 

That part of the North Carolina Rev-| 
{enue Act which was drawn in issue in 
the case reads: ' 

“Every person, firm or corporation en- | 
gaged in the business of operating or 
maintaining in this State, under the same 
general management, supervision or own- | 
ership, two or more stores or mercantile 
establishments where goods, wares, and/or | 
| merchandise is sold or offered for sale at 
retail shall be deemed a branch or chain 
store proprietor, shall apply for and ob- 
tain from the Commissioner of Revenue 
a State license for the privilege of en-| 
gaging in such business of a branch or| 
chain store operator, and shall pay for 
such license $50 on each and every store 
operated in this State in excess of one.” 

Laws Differentiated 


Mr. Davis claimed that there is a vital 
distinction between the law involved in 


this case and the law involved in the In- 
diana case. He pointed out that in the 
Indiana case all stores are required 
take out a license. The tax is then grad- 
uated so that the owner of one store pays | 
| $3, the owner of two to five stores $10, the 
owner of 6 to 10 stores $15, the owner of 
11 to 20 stores $20, and for each store in 
addition to 20, $25. 

He maintained that “to require a license 
of all storekeepers in the State is one 


quiring him to take out a license for the 
privilege of being what the State arbi- 
trarily defines him to be, is quite another 
matter.” 

Mr. Davis pointed out that the chain 
store owners had established by testimony 
that there was no occupational difference 
between one store and two stores under 
the same management and that the line of 
demarcation between one store and two 
store ownership was arbitrary and unrea- 
sonable and without relationship to occu- 
pation or revenue. This evidence, he said, 
was not contradicted. 

Counsel for the chain store operators 
then referred to a supplemental brief in 
which certain alleged distinctions between 
the two classes of store operators as 
brought out by the evidence before the 
North Carolina court were discussed. 

Some of these alleged distinctions were 
that the chain organizations had a cen- 
tralized and highly specialized organiza- 
tion directing and controlling the busi- 
ness of all the units in the whole system, 
that they possessed huge buying power 
enabling the organization to buy from 
manufacturers and others in large quan- 
tities, that there was a quick turnover 
and transfer of goods from one store to 
another, and that there was an unusual 
growth of chain store systems and a 
concentration of business in their hands 


Mr. Davis, in discussing each one of 
these points, sought to demonstrate to 
the court that every merchant in North 


Carolina who owned more than one store 
did not have an organization at his com- 
mand such as those described by the State 
of North Carolina in its brief. 


Viewed as Privilege Tax 


In opening his argument in behalf of the 
validity of the North Carolina statute 
Dennis G. Brummitt, Attorney General of 
the State of North Carolina, asked the 
court to support the law as a privilege tax, 
just as the North Carolina Supreme Court 
had supported it. 

He pointed out that in his opinion many 
o fthe objections to the law voiced by Mr. 
| Davis were objections which related more 
to a property tax than to a privilege tax. 

He claimed that a privilege tax is based 
fundamentally on the benefit to the li- 


| censee—the benefit to the ~>rson engaging 
in the business 
With this distinction in mind the At- 


torney General argued that “a State may 
impose a license tax for the privilege of 
engaging in the business of merchandising, 
require the payment of the tax for each 
| place where the business is carried on, and 
exempt one store or place of business of 
each merchant from the tax imposed.” 
“A privilege tax,” he continued, “may 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


Treasury Deficit Larger 
Than Average of Last Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

against $561,127,000. Since the September 
installment was measurably lower than for 
September of last year, there is a cer- 
tainty that the December collections also 
will be less. Whether this decline will be 
greater proportionately than the compari- 
sion between the two months of September 
is a quetsion that can not be answered yet 
although there is a belief that the decline 
will be greater. 

Last year’s defi 
fresh 


€-’ taken care of by 
borrowings t has been the 
course followed thu ar in the current 
fiscal year. The Department, however, has 
withheld any information as to its course 
in the future, or after the time when 
Congress reconvenes. 

Demands have been made from members 
of the House and Senate that there be a 
revision of the tax rates, especially among 
the higher brackets of incomes. The views 
of the Treasury as to the efficacy of these 
proposals have not been made public, and 
it has been said that there would be no 
| statement respecting the Department 
| policy until the time for the reconvening 
of Congress approaches. 


to | 


thing but to arbitrarily create a new class 
| of storekeeper for the sole purpose,of re- | 
































































ppt see plans for the development 
of a spa, including a $900,000 Hall 
of Springs, in Geyser Park, Saratoga 
Springs, have just been made public by 
the Saratoga Springs Commission of the 
State of New York. A perspective view of 
the grounds, above, and the front eleva- 
tion of the design for the Hall of Springs. 
below, are shown. The development will 
occupy a tract of 140 acres in the heart 
of woodland in the Vale of Springs. 
From an entrance colonnade an ave- 
nue will run a distance of 2,700 feet; the 
first mall of this stretch is to be 200 feet 
wide, with parking spaces 300 feet 
square on either sides. The mall will 
end in an entrance court, 300 by 178 
feet, to the buildings. The buildings 
will comprise the Hall of Springs and a 
concert hall and theater on the right 





Work Soon to Start on New Buildins 


To Beautif y S paat Saratoga S prin gs 








Chairman, Saratoga Springs 


Since 1773 the medicinal waters of Sara- 
toga Springs have been in systematic use 


for the amelioration and cure of illness 
The waters cover a wide range in the 
character of their mineral contents and 


thye are, in addition, the only naturally 
carbonated waters found in the United 
States east of Colorado. 


In 1909 the State of New York enacted 
legislation to protect and preserve these 
springs, which were becoming rapidly ex- 
hausted by commercial pumping for the 
purpose of the extraction and sale of the 
carbonic acid gas they contain. 

This program of purchase was com- 
pleted during the ensuing five years under 
a specially created commission. In 1916 
the springs and a large acreage surround- 
ing them were made a reservation and 
placed under the State Conservation De- 
partment. 

Bath houses were erected and a drink- 
ing hall established. With the coming of 
the World War and the barring to Amer- 
icans of the great European spa _ the 
patronage of Saratoga increased rapidly 
It became apparent that still further pro- 
vision should be made for the systematic, 
scientific use of the waters and that a 
complete spa should be developed. 

In 1925 a commission, created by the 
Legislature, made a study of this possi- 
bility and recommended that the project 
should be undertaken. In 1929 a second 
commission, under the chairmanship of B. 
M. Baruch, was created and a detailed 
program of development was laid out. 
This program was adopted by the Legis- 
lature and for a period of seven years 
the springs and the reservation were taken 
from the jurisdiction of the Conservation 
Department and placed under the au- 
thority of a commission of seven members, 
empowered to carry out the program. 

Three important steps in this program 
have been taken. The first was the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Walter S. McClellan as 


medical director. The second was the 
purchase of the bottling rights, which 


have been held by a private corporation. 
The third is the adotion of plans for the 
first of the new buildings that are to be 
erected on a tract of 140 acres lying in 


Congress Will Be Asked 


To Forbid Short Selling | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

posed that Congress impose a flat tax of 
5 per cent on all resales of stock within 
60 days. Coming within the field of rev- 
enue legislation, it would have to be in- 
itiated in the House, according to Sena- 
tor Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, who favors 
the Glass proposal 

Senator Brookhart has a proposal of 
his own, introduced at the last Congress 
and to be reintroduced with enlarged 
scope, in all probability, he stated orally. 


| 


} 
| 
| 


His bill would make it a crime to use the | 
United States mails or telegraph or other | 


interstate communication facilities for 
short selling transactions. 

“I will reintroduce my bill,” 
Brookhart said, “but I may go further 
than I proposed in the last Congress. I 
think the bull market is just as bad as 
the bear market. Both sides of this mar- 
ket rigging ought to be considered, and I 
may take up speculative transactions of 
the bull groups on the exchanges. Sen- 
ator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, has 
proposed a bill that I think is along the 
same lines as my bill but applies also to 
grains 
modities. 
bill as well as my own, and I am ready to 
support the Caraway bill if it is adequate 
for the purpose. 

“I am almost sure,” the Senator added, 
“that some action will be taken by Con- 
gress at the coming session on this mat- 
ter of short selling. The bears have been 
raiding the market and the big men in 


Senator 


Wall Street, fearful of the results of the 
lowering of stocks on the banks and other 
institutions, have been taking steps to re- 
| strict short selling transactions.” 





produce, livestock and other com- | 
I’m ready to support the Glass | 


| 


| 
| 
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and, on the left, a laboratory and ad- 


ministration building and a bath. The 
buildings are to be erected around an 
esplanade, connected by arcades. Be- 
yond the esplanade will be the partere, 
350 feet square, with a hotel on either 
side; still further on, the sanitarium 
gardens 600 feet by 175 feet, in front 
of the sanitarium, which will be set in 
the woods 650 feet from the nearest 
building. Two open-air gymnasiums, 
one for women and one for men, each 
150 by 60 feet, the two swimming pools, 
110 by 40 feet, will be located adjacent 
to open-air playgrounds, in which there 
will also be a pavillion, where water 
sports may be watched, and a locker 
building. The Hall of Springs, 190 by 
200 feet, will be built of marble and 
brick. A pillared portico will face the 


Yo 
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Seven-year Development Program Supervised by Commit- 


tee Headed by B. M. Baruch 
| 





By Pierrepont B. Noyes 


Commission, State of New York 
the heart of the 
Geyser Park. 
These buildings will lie along a splen- 
did avenue half a mile in length, crossed 
at right angles by 


natural woodlands of 


t an esplanade run- 
ning to the famous Vale of Springs 
The buildings will include a Hall of 


Springs, a Laboratory and Administration 


Building, a concert and theater, a bath 
house, and an open-air gymnasium and 
swimming pools Eventually the group 


will include two hotels and a sanitarium, 
these three being erected by private cap- 
ital upon land granted by the State at 
nominal rentals. 

The Hall of Springs will cost $900,000 
It will be the first building of its type in 
the United States and will have every 
scientific appointment for the drinking of 
medicinal waters. 


Fountains to Supply 


Medicinal Waters 


Fountains will be placed in it from 
which will flow the waters of Geyser, 
Hathorn and Coesa springs, the waters 
now used for drinking. Music will be one 
of the features of this hall; there will 
be a restaurant and reception rooms—all 
the adjuvants that have been developed 
during the 1,000 years balneotherapy has 
been practiced in Europe will be found 
in the Hall of Springs in addition to the 
refinements that have come from Ameri- 
can practice. Work on the Hall of 
Springs will be under way this Fall. 

The present equipment at Saratoga 
Springs consists of the Lincoln baths with 
250 tubs, with two dressing rooms for 
each, and 32 semiprivate rooms, and the 
Washington baths with 84 semiprivate 
rooms and 20 private rooms. 

Both baths are completely equipped 
with hot rooms, electric light baths, infra 
red ray equipment and the customary 
provision for massage treatment. The 
daily capacity of these two bathhouses is 
5,000 treatments and the whole number ' 
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American Notes 
On Situation in 
| Orient Criticized 
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‘Dispatches Are a ‘Useless 
- Gesture,’ Says Representa- 
| tive Fish, Who Declares 
| . Policy ‘Humiliating’ 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 15.—The sending 
|of notes by the Secretary of State, Henry 
|L. Stimson, to the League of Nations or 
|the Japanese government, “protesting the 
| encroachment of Japanese armed forces in 
| Manchuria,” was termed a “useless ges- 
; ture” by Representative Fish (Rep.), of 
| Garrison, N. Y., in his address here today 
|to the Americanization meeting of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wats. 

“This note-sending policy is humiliating 
and if continued will make the United 
| States the laughing stock of the world,” 
|he declared. 


Warns Against Communism 


Mr. Fish criticized and warned against 
Communism, and stressed the importance 
|of providing work for those who are seek- 
jing employment. The next Congress, he 
said, should double the $500,000,000 ap- 
propriated by the last session for public 
buildings. He also asserted that “I whole- 
heartedly commend the declaration of the 
Pope in behalf of social and industrial 
| justice and in favor of a more equitable 
| distribution of wealth.” 

The full text of Mr. Fish’s address fole 
lows: 

It is a useless gesture for Secretary of 
State Stimson to send notes to the League 
of Nations, or the Japanese Government, 
protesting the encroachment of the Japa- 
nese armed forces in Manchuria, because 
no foreign government will take our State 
Department seriously since our withdrawal 
to the coast ports, in Nicaragua, after 
| Sandino, backed by the Communists, 
| butchered nine American citizens less than 
|@ year ago, 
| This note-sending policy is humiliating 
}and if continued will make the United 
| States the laughing stock of the world. 
These scraps of paper, backed up by a 
blue-print Navy, are not adding to the 
prestige of the United States. Let us cease 
attempting to bluff, and stop meddling in 
the affairs of other nations, unless we 
are prepared to back up our demands. 


“Meddling” Is Opposed 


The American people are not willing to 
be forced into a foreign war over disputes 
between nations half across the world, 
through the meddling and bungling of the 
State Department. What we need is more 
and friendly markets for our goods, and 
not future battle grounds, which are apt 
to be created through the continuation of 
| the present. weak-kneed note-sending pol- 
icv of the State Department. 

We are in the midst of a world-wide 
depression which affects millions of Amer- 
ican wage earners and causes distress and 
dread throughout the land. It is an ap- 


esplanade, and on either side will stretch 


the arcade which will join the group 
of buildings. Off the portico will be 
the grand foyer in which the medicinal 
waters and other products of the spa 
will be on sale. An elliptical stairway 
on the right will lead to a mezzanine 
floor. In the center of a floor of varie- 
gated marbles will be a fountain from 
which the waters of Geyser Spring will 
be served; at one end of the hall there 
will be a similar fountain for Hathorn 
Spring waters and at the other end a 
fountain for the waters of Coeas Spring. 
Marble counters will surround the foun- 
tains. Sculptures will be placed in wall 
niches. Music will be provided during 
operation hours by an orchestra sta- 
tioned in a music room on the mezzanine 
floor. 


.. The 





9 palling and almost inconceivable fact that 
P fe E S | D E N T S D AY there are 5,000,000 unemployed in the 
A b E United States with the probability that 
. . there will be several additional millions 

t the xecutive Offices | before the Winter is over. These unem- 
Oct, 15, 1931 | ployed must be assured that no member 

9:30 s. m—The Secretary of Oém- | of their family will be permitted to starve 


| or suffer from the rigors of our climate 
a the Winter months in this country 
|} of ours with an overabundance 
11:30 a. m.—A. W. Shaw, of Chicago, | and other foodstuffs. We es Gan 
Chairman of the President’s Committee | the fear of insecurity by serving notice 
on Recent Economic Changes, called to | definitely and conclusively, no matter what 
discuss the business situation. the cost may be, that an ample supply 
11:45 a.m Dr. C. C. Selecman, presi- of foodstuffs will be furnished all unem- 
dent of the Southern Methodist Univer- | Ployed American wage earners during this 
sity of Dallas, Tex., called to discuss a | emergency. 
plan 7. the religious and moral Favors Wheat Distribution 
forces of the country w > ze i 
to aid in the aauceaank viet ae In the last session of Congress, I intros 
sabi , duced a resolution that wheat held in 
i storage by the Federal Government should 
12 m.—Bishop John L, Nielson of Zu- | be turned over to the Red Cross to be 
rich, Switzerland, was presented by | processed into flour and distributed by the 
Bishop McDowell of the Methodist Epis- | various charitable organizations through- 
copal Diocese of Washington. out the United States. The Federal Stabi- 
12:15 p. m.—Darold D. DeCoe, of Sac- lization Board owns 200,000,000 bushels of 
ramento, Calif.. Commander-in-Chief | Wheat, and all of this, if necessary, should 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the | be made available to the Red Cross with- 
United States, called with Brigadier | out delay. 
General Frank T. Hines, Administrator It is the prime function of Government 
of Veterans’ Affairs, to present the or- | to provide for the safety, happiness and 
ganization’s legislative program Security of its people. I have no patience 
12:30 p. m.-The President was photo- | With any other philosophy of Government, 


merce, Robert P. Lamont, called. 
ject of conference not announced. 


Sub- 


graphed with the Tulsa, Okla., football | or any attempt to hide behind the Fed- 
team eral Constitution. If private charity is 

4 p. m—J. Clawson Roop, Director of not sufficient to carry the burden and 
the Bureau of the Budget, called to dis- | P®OVide for the hungry and clothe and 


house the destitute. then it is clearly the 


‘uss budge 
get duty of the Federal, State and municipal 


matters. 


2:30 p. m.—The Secretary of the | governments to contribute their full share 
Navy, Charles F. Adams, called to dis- and assume their prope: responsibilities, 
S s_ with the President the Navy's Failure of the Federa: Government in 
ee estimates for the fiscal year this crisis to exact its utmost efforts to 
93: help relieve the suffering and misery, 
would be a fatal indictment against the 
that had been given up till Sept. 9, 1931, Adn.inistration at Washington, and. even 
was 1.159.148 against our republican form of govern- 
é 409,149, ment 
The reservation now includes 1,122.32 We are the richest nation in the world, 
acres. The whole number of springs and ; and have an overabundance of wheat, coal 


wells is 163, of which all but 19 have been | and lumber, and the Federal Government 
shut off. Those still being used are the | does not propose to permit any American 
Hathorn Nos. 1, 2 and 3, Geyser, Coesa, | citizens to starve or freeze to death during 
Lincoln (6), Peerless, Hayes, Karista, Old|this period of world-wide depression. 
Red, Congress, Champion and two “spout- | Every citizen has a clear-cut duty to give 
ers.” according to his means, and to give until 
it hurts, if necessary to relieve the dis- 
tress and starvation among our own people, 
There is more truth than fiction in the 
old proverb that “charity begins at home.” 
I am opposed to the unemployment dole 


[Continued on Page 7,Column 2.] 


The use of Saratoga waters is indicated 
for a variety of conditions. Especial at- 
tention has been given to the perfection 
of treatment for cardiac ailments, and 
there is reason to look forward to a serv- 
ice of incalculable value in this field. | 









1. Heavy fall- axle de- 
signed for ) ae — 


2. Dual wheel equipment at slight 
extra cost. 


3. Heevy 7’ channeled frame. 
4. 4-speeds forward transmission. 
S. Big track engines—4 or 6 cylinder. 


6. Chrome nickel cylinders — wearing 
7 times longer than grey iron. 


7. Maximum pisten displacements— 


205 imches in the 4 cylinder, 214.7 
inches in the 6 cylinder. 


Reo Trucks and Speed Wagons ranging from 1'4 ton 
to 4. tons. Prices $625 to $2800, chassis f.o.b. Lansing. 








begin the first mile 


with the 3 O 


SB. Heavy steering spindles. 
SPEED WAGON 


(GF 


piston pins, 

10. Five bearing crankshaft in the 
4cylinder, 1%tom .. . 
6-cylinder, I%-ton . . . 


4-cylinder; Seven bearing in the 6-<yl- 
Chassis f. 0. b. Lansing 


inder. 
Dual Wheels $22 Extra 





Ll. More loading space on frame 
back of cab. 


12. Weatherproof hydraulic brakes. 
13. Heavy Duty Spokstee! wheels. 


Reo Motor Car Company . Lansing - Toronto 
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Wider Training 


Is Advocated in 
Health Questions 


Secretary Wilbur Declares 
Many Retain Some Belief 
In Magic Despite Recent 
Scientific Advance 


! 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 
tures responsive to gods and demons re- 
quiring propitiation. The entrails of ani- 
mals tell us today the hard facts of, 
science, and guide us in the control of 
living organisms which are harmful to 
use. We no longer look to them for an 
augury of good or evil. 

Discusses Scientific Study 


Through centuries of patient and clear- 
eyed study we find ourselves custodians of | 
information that has made a new world 
possible. The grip of terror that has held | 
man tight since the dawn of life has been | 
loosened for what we call civilized peoples, 
but it has by no means been eliminated. 
We have many of our enemies classified | 
and named, but in each of us lurks the 
savage with his fears and credulity. _ The | 
label on a patent medicine bottle is as | 
soothing as the advertisement is provoca- | 
tive. We want to believe that a few | 
ground-up husks in a handsome carton 
will give us health for a few cents instead 
of earning well-being by care, sane con- | 
duct and the use of expert information. 

In the forefront in the advance of sci- | 
ence has been the physician seeking to | 
use each new discovery for the relief of 
the pain and distress of those calling upon 
him for help. Discovery has been added 
to discovery. With well-digested experi- 
ence and a multitude of clinical observa- 
tions, there has been an_ astounding | 
growth of fatt knowledge for the guidance | 
of society in the domain of sickness : 


health. In the unraveling of the tangled 
and confused manifestations of disease we 
were fortunate enough to find certain 
weak spots subject to mass attack. — 

Instead of permitting a community to| 
acquire immunity to the typhoid bacillus | 
through the tragedy of illness, we destroy 
that organism in drinking water with 
chlorine and control it by heat and meas- 
ures of cleanliness in milk and other food 
products. We destroy the mosquito that | 
gives us malaria, we let the calf provide 
us with vaccine to control smallpox, and 
meet and conquer natural enemies in a 
thousand fields. Each year there is a 
growth of this fact knowledge with a con- 
stant change in emphasis and in method | 
as we learn more and more. 

Remnants of Belief in Magic 

In spite of the prodigious progress in 
the field of public and of private health, 
in spite of anesthesia and modern sur- 
gery, we find a considerable number of 
our people refractory to the opportunities 
given them by science. Our organiaztion 
for the application of knowledge to the 
immediate needs of an individual or of a 
community is still inadequate and has 
never been founded on a sound basis of 
economics. Besides, ig each of us there 
still remains some remnant of the old 
belief in magic and in a certain number, 
magic completely replaces science. 

If society is to advance through the| 
advance of health, we must prepare the 
minds of our boys and girls so that they 
will know not only what to expect but 
be able to distinguish the genuine from 
the false. This can be done through the 
teaching of health and hygiene. This is 
an easy phrase to say, but it describes 
one of the most difficult forms of educa- 
tion. Each human being is a law unto 
himself. There is great variation in the 
topographical anatomy of the body, in 
the physical resistance to disease, to drugs 
and to narcotics, in the tone of the mus- 
cular system, and in the power of the 
nervous system to control the body and 
to handle itself. For each many of the 
lessons of health and hygiene must be | 
separately learned. There are, of course, | 
many conditions which are practically | 
universal, which are favorable or un-| 
favorable to the health of the body. 

Urges Sound Health Habits | 

The removal of unsatisfactory and dan- | 
gerous conditions in environment, the de- 
velopment of sound health habits, the un- 
derstanding of proper body nutrition, all} 
can be taught with confidence and suc- 
cess. Hygiene is no longer a series of | 
dont’s. It now must be lived as do's. It 
must be positive, not purely negative. The} 
wide margins which the body possesses so | 
that it will have the capacity to undergo | 
strain, must be understood, but must not 
be taken advantage of. Knowledge must | 
replace precept. Psysiology must be simple | 
and understood. One does not need to be- | 
come conscious of everything that his body | 
does, nor to develop into a hypochondriac 
but he should know the whys and where- 
fores of ill health so that he can avoid 
sickness and build up natural strength. 

The community can well arrange to have 
a health survey of all of the facilities that | 
it provides and also of the health condi- 
tion of each of its citizens. Whether this 
is brought about by volunteer effort, | 
through industry, or through the public | 
school or all working in unison, is not so 
important as it is to have a complete 
physical examination of the community 
and of each of its citizens at various in- 
tervals. This examination, if properly 
handled and interpreted, is the best source 
of health education. The Health Depart- 
ment can constantly educate the commu- 
nity by the way in which it does its work 
and by the publicity given to it. 

Fundamentals in Health 

We have come a long way from the pe- | 
riod when the nose was considered the 
best way to discover the source of dis- 
ease, but ignorance is still the greatest 
opponent of sound personal and public 
health. If in our public school we can 
teach the facts of health, we can see a 
new generation facing with understanding 
the problems of the body and free from 
those fears that have haunted the hu-} 
man race throughout the ages. Health 
education should be approached from the 
standpoint of health rather than from 
that of-disease. Fortunately, we can rest 
on basic scientific discoveries; we can get 
down to fundamentals. 

I am reminded of the story that came 
out of the State of New York at the time 
of the Food Administration in Washing- 


| phorus. 


|}and vegetable soups, dilute cocoa, cereal 
| cooked in milk, and hot milk toast. 


|} mitted that 


| ture. 
moment. 


| social organism. 


|how much they know. 


| knowledge depends 





ton. In one of the debates before a com- 


who was tired of voluminous but some- 
what vague discussion said: “Up in our 
art of the State we have a theory that 
he man who sleeps on the floor can not 
roll out of bed.” I think it is about time 
for us to get down to the floor on this 
topic which we are discussing. That there 
are firm foundations is not appreciated 
by all. Too many of our people become 
mentally fuzzy in their discussion of 
health problems; too many of them con- 
sider themselves experts, since they have 
had the experience of living with and 
operating am active living unit for a cer- 
tain number of years. They feel that 
their experience can be a universal guide. 
But science is a better one. 

As I have already said, the great vari- 
ability between individuals makes it nec- 


|method to get results. 





essary to deal in broad terms and in aver- 
ages in connection with much health in- 
struction, health advice and health serv- 
ices. We can look into the past and see 
how the physician has steadily risen on 
the backs of thousands of men like Frank- 
lin, Pasteur, Koch, Jenner and Edison un- 
til today he can look out over much con- 





Pint O 
Advised for Child 


But It Should Not Be Allowed | 
To Crowd Out Other Foods, 
Parents Are Told 


Milk is a good starting point in plan- 
ning the child’s diet and every child should | 
drink at least a pint a day, but it is) 
filling and should not be allowed to crowd 
out other necessary foods, according to a 
pamphlet on foods for children just issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. Fur- 
ther information was made available as) 
follows: 

Whole milk is usually a fairly good 
source of vitamins. The butter fat in top 
milk and cream is an especially good 
source of one of the vitamins. Both wnole 
and skim milk supply calcium and phos- 
The proteins of milk are very| 
efficient for growth. Every child should) 
have at least a pint of milk a day. Many} 
child-nutrition specialists recommend a 
quart a day to insure sufficient calcium | 
during the years of rapid growth. 

Though almost every child likes milk 
as such, for variety part of his daily al-| 
lowance may well be used in preparing his 
food. For cold weather, there are milk 


On | 
hot days children like milk _ sherbets, 
junkets, cool custards, and chilled milk 
flavored with fruit juice or vanilla. 

If milk to drink seems to impair the 
child's appetite, it is wise to give it to- 


| ward the end of the meal, or temporarily | 


to cut down the amount. Drinking it late 
in the meal rarely interferes seriously with 
the appetite. In certain cases it may be 
desirable to use powdered milk or undi- 
luted evaporated milk in cooking in order} 
to provide the milk solids without increas- 
ing the bulk of the diet too much. 


Is Submitted to 
President Hoover 


‘Reductions Not to Reach the 


61 Millions Suggested, 
Secretary Adams States. 
After Conference 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


mental economy, he had previously ad- 
the problem was extremely 
serious, and that suggestions involved} 
practically every phase of the Department's | 
activities. s 

Among 


the possibilities suggested by 


|naval officials in attempting to work out | 


an economy measure were the reduction 
of personnel, the abandoning of certain | 
navy yards and shore stations, and the | 
decommissioning of a fifth of the ships| 
in rotation. Secretary Adams has not 
confirmed the reports that the personnel | 
would be cut, but has said that if there 
were a reduction in enlisted personnel it 
would not reach the 10,000 mark. 
According to Mr. Adams it was a fair | 
assumption that the Marine Corps would | 
feel the economy moves in proportion to | 
its size. He did not say to what extent | 
naval aviation would be effected by the | 
proposed reductions, but has announced 
that the abandonment of the projected 
“ZRS-5,” sister ship of the “Akron,” 


| world’s hugest airship, is not in prospect. | 


In fact, Mr. Adams has said that the De- 
partmené will authorize construction of | 
the second airship, if the “Akron,” which | 
is now undergoing tests, is accepted by | 
the Navy. 

In the opinion of the Secretary, “Every- 
thing else is secondary” to ships and men, | 
of which the Navy is composed, and he} 
has admitted that he has sought to avoid 
cutting down the number of either in serv- | 
ice if it could be avoided in any way. 

Only five of the 11 destroyers which 
have been authorized by Congress, and 
for which $10,000,000 has been appropri- | 
ated, are to be built immediately. Con- 
tracts for construction of four of these 
were awarded recently, while a fifth was 
granted last June. 


quered territory in spite of the blurred 
horizon where our research workers are | 
busy. We no longer need to speculate 
and guess in many fields of health. We 
know, for science has taught us. It is} 
true that we must present an ever-chang- | 
ing front as new information comes in. 
Most important of all is it, that our chil- 
dren shall get a biological viewpoint in\ 
looking at life. 

Probably our greatest difficulty is that | 
there is no way to account for much of 
human behavior. There is no way to tell 
what a human being will do the next min- 
ute, or what he is going to do in the fu- 
Each action is a creation of the 
Health becomes then not a 
study of the mathematics of structures, 
but of the control of forces. This applies | 
not only to the individual but also to the 
Perhaps the best con- 
tribution that can come from health in- 
struction is associated not only with the | 
receptivity of the prepared mind of which | 
we have spoken, but the ability to see | 
and to understand. 


Importance of Knowledge 

From the standpoint of public health, 
there is much that can be done for the 
public. There is, though, much that the | 
public alone can do for themselves. How | 
much the public will do depends upon | 
How much they | 
of the existing 
upon the kind of 
training they have had in the schools. 
Unless they have learned to recognize the | 
significance of fact it is not likely that | 
they can be guided in the right channel. | 

It is true that through the law and 
public health administration we can use 
the method of “don’t” or “verboten” in| 





will be able to absorb 


| handling many health problems, but that | 


way is only partially effective. The con- 
trol of units, whose actions are individual | 
and under the steering power of but one 
will can be brought about only by a true, 
understanding of facts. In other 


public health is well done, but where the 

person must do his share the problem is 

and will remain one of great difficulty. 
Looking at the various forces operating 


}in our country for the improvement and 
mittee a man from up-State New York | 


advance of our society we naturally turn 
to education as the most dependable | 
We are grasping | 
the fact that education is not a mere 
transfer of information from one mind to 


} another, but that it is a manifold process 


by which a growing persin learns how to 
operate under his own power and will. 
Particularly in the sphere of health, we 
must learn by doing, and what we do 
must be done with understanding. It is 
impossible to picture what might come to 
us as a race if we could take full advan- 
tage of all that is now known and useable 
in the control of public health and in the 
promotion of personal health and well- 
being. It is inevitable that we will drag 
along a considerable remnant of past 
thinking, of old fears and inhibitions, but 
with widespread health education this resi- 
due need not be controlling. 

Reason, example, experiment, observa- 
tion in the field of nature study and bi- 
ology will lay that solid basis for health 
which is needed. Society can get greater 
dividends in happiness, comfort, security 
of home and community from applied 
health knowledge than in any other way. | 


|radio services except broadcasting. 


|6 kilocycles. 


| frequency 


;}and there would be delay in the appre- 
}hension of 


| cessity 


| words, | 
| we can say that where “George can do it,” 


To the Police in Large Cities Of Furnishin 





‘Federal En gineer Discusses Separation of Fre- 


quencies to Relieve Interference 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


The mobile service bands, from which the | 
police allocations are made, are further 
subdivided for use also by maritime, avia- 
tion, and geophysical stations. 

The specific frequencies available ‘for 


|exclusive use by police radio stations are 


set cut in the Commission’s General Or- 
ders Nos. 85 and 119. The latter order 
was adopted on Sept. 3 last, and provides 
only for slight changes to permit greater 
frequency separation between station as- 
signments. 

General Order No. 119 will require a re- 
allocation of frequencies for use by police 
departments. Many cities have already 


| been notified that their frequency will be 
| changed effective Feb. 1, 1932. This order 


not only involves police departments, but 
affects the allocation of frequencies 
throughout the radio spectrum od 

is 
a@ recognition on the part of the Commis- 
sion that different classes of stations re- 
quire different communication band widths 
depending upon the types of emission 


|; which are employed. Radiotelegraph, for 
|}example, requires ‘a much narrower band 


width than is needed for radiotelephony; 
and television, because of the _ great 


;amount of detail which must be rapidly 
transmitted, 


requires vastly greater fre- 
quency space than radiotelephony. 

Most of the police*frequencies now in 
use are separated from each other by only 
This is considered as ample 
width for voice telepnony but does not 
allow for deviation of the carrier fre- 
quency. Under the new plan, police fre- 
quency assignments will be separated by 
8 kilocycles. It is expected, therefore,“that } 
improvement will result due to the elimi-/} 


| nation of cross talk and severe heterodyne | 


interference. It is hoped that all cities 
will take advantage of the time between | 
now and February 1 to make the neces- 
sary arrangements to shift their frequen- 
cies to the new assignments on that date. 
If the changes are not made simultane- 
ously, it is expected that interference in 
some sections will result. | 


Geographical Division 


Of Wave Frequencies 

The Commission is confronted with the | 
necessity of providing for the greatest 
possible use of the 8 frequencies allocated 
for police service. After considerable 
study, it was decided that the entire coun- 
try should be divided into zones and fre- 
quency .assignments made on the basis} 
of all cities within a zone sharing the use 
of the same frequency. In this way it is 
possible to duplicate frequencies in other 
distant zones and at the same time pro- 
vide for the operation of an efficient sys- 
tem within each zone. 

In each control room, there is installed 
a monitor receiver with a loud speaker 
tuned to the joint police frequency. If the 
is in use by any one of the 
municipalities, the operator is aware of 
such fact and will not attempt to put his 
call through until the other city has 
signed off. If, however, he has an emer- 
gency message which cannot be delayed, 
it is possible to gain the immediate use 
of the frequency by the exchange of sig- 
nals over a private leased wire. It will 
thus be seen that there is cooperation be- 
tween these cities and that the common 
frequency plan keeps all patrol units 
within the zone informed of the crime 
conditions im neighboring cities as well 
as in their own city. 


Use of Same Channel 


By Several Cities 

here is general belief on the part of 
some licensees that a separate frequency 
should be assigned to each municipality. 
In this connection, I wish to point out 
that with only eight frequencies available 
such a system could not possibly be as 
efficient as the present zone system of 
allocation. For example, in the Boston 
metropolitan area there are 19 cities lo- 
cated in 80 districts and nearly all of 
those districts are within 20 miles of the 
center of Boston proper. Obviously, 
therefore, if different frequencies were as- 
signed to each municipality, the adjacent 
police departments would not be notified 
of crimes committed in neighboring cities 





criminals who succeeded in 
making their escape to adjacent munici- 
palities. Furthermore, it is believed that 
serious interference would result if sev- 
eral cities within the same area attempted 
to operate simultaneously and independ- 


|}ently on frequencies separated by only 


eight kilocycles. 

Cities in areas such as that around Bos- 
ton are encouraged to organize a metro- 
politan district type of radio service. To 
do this it is necessary for some one city 
in the area to take the lead and impress 
on the other police departments the ne- 
of all cities cooperating in the 
establishment of one system. Without co- 
operation the system cannot be efficient 
as there would be no way to trace the 
criminal from one city to another. 


Arranging Facilities 


|\For Several Cities 


A metropolitan type of service may be 
organized by all cities within an area en- 
tering into contracts providing for mutual 
use and support of one radio station, or 
the various cities involved could enter into 
a partnership and designate one licensee 
who would be responsible for the opera- 
tion of as many radio stations as may be 
required to properly serve the entire area. 
It is important when this plan is desired 
that the applicant forward with the ap- 
plication certified copies of contracts en- 
tered into between the cities subscribing 
to the joint system. The contract should 
show that the applicant is required to 
furnish police radio service to all sub- 
scribing municipalities without discrim- 
ination and that these municipalities agree 
to accept the service and not request the 
Commission to grant them independent 
transmitting facilities. 

In the interest of reduction of inter- 
zone interference, an allocation of power 
based on population was selected in pref- 
erence to an allocation based on the area 
to be served. Under this system, cities or 


| State subdivisions having populations un- 


der 100,000 are permitted to use a maxi- 
mum power of 50 watts; 100,000 to 200,000 
population, 100 watts; 200,000 to 300,000, 
150 watts; 300,000 to 400,000, 200 watts; 
400,000 to 500,000, 250 watts: 500,000 to 
600,000, 300 watts; 600,000 to 700,000, 400 
watts; and cities with over 700,000 popula- 
tion, 500 watts. 

It is pointed out im connection with the 
allocation of power basea on population 
that municipalities having large popula- 
tions need more power than those of less 
populous areas because there is greater at- 
tentuation of the radiated energy due to 
building construction. Furthermore. it 
was determined, after careful study, that 
many Qf the small municipalities occupy 
greater geographical dimensions than some 
of the larger cities and they are not hand- 
icapped with the transmission difficulties 
usually present in the more populous dis- 
tricts. 

In the event that the amount of powe1 
allocated is insufficient to afford reliable 
coverage over the desireg@ service area, 
the Commission will, upon proper showing 
being made, authorize the use of addi- 
tional transmitters of the same or less 
power. The City of Chicago, for ex-| 


ample, now operates three 500-watt trans- 


f MilkaDay Radio Facilities Viewed as Aid Trainin 


mitters, and the City of Detroit one 500- | 


watt and one 50-watt transmitter. In 
each case it is possible to provide efficient 
communication and at the same time limit 
the power on the partciular frequency 
so that it can be duplicated for use in 
other zones. Where more than one trans- 
mitter is installed a plan should be 
evolved whereby only one transmitter is 
to be used for local alarms, and two or 
more transmitters when the alarm is gen- 
eral in nature. 


Basis of Authorizations 


For Power of Transmitters 
Where two or more cities desire to co- 


} operate in the operation of one system, 


the amount of power which may be au- 
thorized 1s computed on the basis of pop- 
ulation of the entire area to be served 
It is possible that a city may desire to 
install a police transmitter capable oi 
serving a metropolitan area and to make 
the installation at once with the view of 
ultimately furnishing service to mobile 
units in contiguous municipalities, The 
construction of such a station may be 
authorized pending the conclusion of ar- 
rangements between the applicant and 
police Officials in surrounding municipal- 
ities. However, the use of increased power, 
above that which may be authorized on 
the basis of population of the applicant’s 
city, will not be allowed until satisfactory 
arrangemnts have been concluded and the 
Commission has been furnished with 
copies of contracts entered into all 
cities subscribing to the system. 


To be continued in the issue of 


by 
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ein Art | 


g | 
Homes Is Urged 


Vocational Education Board 
Advocates Teaching of 
Fundamental Principles 
Of Design to Girls 


Art when applied to dressing the per- 
son and furnishing the home introduces 
beauty at small cost, the Federaf Board 
for Vocational Education explains in a 
study just published on teaching art in 
relation to the home. 

Because of the significance of wise and 
tasty selections for the home, the Board 
advocates that more attention be devoted 
in the schools to teaching art. A sum- 
mary of the new bulletin by the Board on 
this subject follows in full text: 

To dress better and furnish a hom 
attractively on smaller allowances of 
money-— especially in these days of eco- 
nomic depression—is, it must be admitted, 
an accomplishment. But it isn’t impos- 
sible, say authorities in the home eco- 
nomics service of the Federal Board for 
Vecational Education, if one understands 
the principles of art as they relate to 
home making. Armed with such knowl- 
edge—an understanding of symmetry, 
color, and design as they apply to clothing 
and home furnishings—girls and women 
can make a little money go much farther. 


more 


Courses In Art Advocated 


Convinced that a study of the funda- 
mental principles of art will help girls 
and women to make their homes more 
attractive even with limited incomes and 
will enable them to choose and wear cloth- 
ing effectively and becomingly, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education advo-| 


cates courses in art as applied to the 
home. In furtherance of this program the 
Board has just released for distribtion 
its bulletin No. 156 entitled “The Teach- 
ing of Art Related to the Home.” 


This bulletin emphasizes the idea that | 
the teaching of art in home economics 


courses is primarily concerned with prob- 
lems of selection and management and 
not with a study of the creation of ar- 
tistic things. 


Amplifying this tnought the publica- 


| tion states that as a prospective home-; 


maker a girl needs to know not so much 
how to make a pattern as to how to choose 


one weH; not how to make a textile print, | 


but how to select and use it; not how to 
design furniture but how 


The Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation takes the view that instruction in 
art related to the home may well precede 
instruction in home economics subjects if 
it cannot parallel it. For instance, the 
Beard’s authorities say, before a girl is 
given the problem of selecting the pattern 
and material for a dress or before she is 
set the task of selecting or arranging fur- 
niture in a room, she needs to understand 
certain principles of design and color— 
both of which she would get in a course 
in art as applied to home making. 

Practicality Is Essential 


That courses in art be made as practical 
as possible is advocated by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. It is as- 
sumed, for instance, that in a course for 


; the average girl 14 years of age and above, 


the group served by the vocational home 
economics program, little reference, if any, 
will be made to period furniture except in 
so far as # may serve to give the student 
a better appreciation of good design and 
proportion. 

Similarly, a study of historic costumes 
is hardly appropriate in the limited time 
available for art instruction, since voca- 
tional courses in clothing are set up pri- 
marily to help the students solve their 
daily clothing problems. 

The new bulletin of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, which shows 
how to set up and teach a course in art 
applied to home making, and contains full 
information on illustrative and reference 
material to use in connection with such a 


to select and} 
| arrange it; not how to make pottery but 
| how to select the right vase or bowl for: 
| flowers. 
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Fewer Mexicans 
Get Immigration 
Visas in Month 


Total of 139 Admitted Ex- 
cludes Laborers Not Pre- 
viously Living Here, Ac- 
cording to Consul General 


Information received from the Ameri- 
can Consul General at Mexico City indi- 
cates that a total of but 139 natives of 
Mexico received immigration visas for ad- 
mission into the United States during the 
month of August, 1931. As has been the 
case since March, 1930, none of those is- 
sued visas were common laborers without 
previous residence in the United States. 

From the figures given below, it may be 
seen that the total 139 includes visas is- 
sued to wives and minor children of 
American citizens, students, ministers of 
religion, professors and Mexicans previ- 
ously resident in the United States. 

For purposes of comparison, figures 
showing the issuance of immigration visas 
to natives of Mexico during July and 
August of the present fiscal year are 
given, with those for the same months of 
the fiscal year 1927-1928, this being the@ 
last completed fiscal year before admin- 
istrative measures were put into operation 
under existing law. 

1927-26 
6,583 
5,897 


Dec. 
6,490 
5,758 


1-32 


193 
. 93 


July 
August 
12,480 12,248 
6,240 6.124 
(Issued by the Department of State.) 


Total 


ee eee - 232 
Monthly average .. 


course, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 25 
cents a copy. 
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KTIONAL ADVERTISER 


advertisements paid for by dealers in 1930 
to tie in with 181 National Advertising 
Campaigns in THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR. 


Added dealers ... added advertising linage ... added sales! These 
are among the results secured by many national advertisers in The 
Christian Science Monitor, as a result of its dealer-izing service. 


Retail dealers, at their own expense, advertise locally in the 
Monitor many of the same products that are advertised nationally. 
To achieve this unique codrdination of advertising and sales effort, 
The Christian Science Monitor maintains an international staff of 
607 representatives. They make frequent contact with the 21,475 
retail dealers advertising regularly in the Monitor, increasing the 
activity of outlets for Monitor advertised products. 


Among the 181 national advertisers who received the benefit 
of this service in 1930 were Walk-Over Shoes, which were adver- 
tised for a total of 2391 insertions by 116 dealers; Stetson Hats, 
which were mentioned 835 times by 89 dealers, and Pittsburgh 
Paints, which received notice in 523 advertisements paid for by 
35 dealers. 


Ask for booklet ''Dealer-ized Advertising,’ describing more fully 
this unusual merchandising service and other reasons for the Moni- 
tor's value as a national advertising medium. Or ask for repre- 
sentative to call. 


rREET 


DEALER-IZING 


*DEALER-IZING: putting dealers into 
action; making dealers. A word that 
significantly describes the Monitor's 
service to national advertisers, 
whereby dealers in hundreds of 
cities feature in their own Monitor 
advertisements goods nationally ad- 
vertised in the Monitor. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


New York City, 
270 Madison Avenue 


Detroit, Michigan 
3-101 General Motors Bldg. 


Chicago, Illinois 
1058 McCormick Bldg. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
1775 Railway Exchange Bldg. 


Published by The Christian 


Science Publishing Society 


107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 


New York 


210 West 


Kansas City, Missouri 
405 Nat'l Fid. Life Bldg. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
625 Market Street 


Los Angeles, California 


Seattle, Washington 
824 Skinner Bldg. 


Paris, 
3, Avenue 


Seventh St. Unter den 


Miami, Florida, 1229 Ingraham Building 


London, 
| and 2, Adelphi Terrace 


England 


France 
de |'Opera 


Berlin, Germany 


Linden 59A 


Florence, Italy 
Vie Magenta I! 
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ractice Rules 


Business Impro 


Cheese Industry 





Federal Trade Commission 
Approves Regulations 
Drafted by Assembling 
Branch of the Trade 


The Federal Trade Commission, in an- 
nouncing with approval the finally 
revised trade practice rules accepted by 
the assembling branch of the cheese in- 
dustry, stated that the industry has 
agreed to observe carefully the grades of 
cheese established by the Federal and the 
State Governments of the country. 


to reports to the President's Organizati 
Oct. 14. (The first section of the Organiz: 
issue of Oct. 15.) 


+ 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C.: Construction contracts in 
the southeastern territory totaled approxi- 
mately $6,908,000 during the first half of Sep- 
tember. This affords a favorable compari- 
son with the $6,982,000 given as the prorated 
total for the similar period of 1930, and with 
the August total which was $8,400,000. An 
important city total in this area during the 
month was the city of Charlotte with ap- 
proximately $171,000 in new construction con- 


Lautan? _| tracts. Contemplated work reported for the 
The full text of the Commission's an- southeastern district nearly equaled that for 
nouncement, setting forth the rules aS) august, 1930, in its $26,654.000 total. This 
approved by the industry, follows: territory embraces the two Carolinas, Florida 
The assembling branch of the cheese vce ticde caeniaas. Giada bacabanie’ idle 

. : ; 3 
industry has accepted its trade practice were reopened at High Point, N. C., during 
conference rules following a number Of! the past week. The Williams-Norris Com- 


changes suggested by the Federal Trade 
Commission. The rules were originally 
adopted at a trade practice conference 
held at Chicago in June, 1929, attended 
by representatives of between 75 and 80 
yer cent of the volume of business in the 


pany opened the old Premier Manufacturing 
plant, giving employment to approximately 
300 men. The Briggs Manufacturing Com- 
| pany, idle for the past few months, was 
reopened, employing approximately 50 men 
The Blue Bell Overall Company has an- 
nounced plans for an addition which will 
increase the capacity of its plant at Greens- 


¢ 


















| vement Found _ Stocks of Wheat 
Are Accepted by — In Many Sections of Country Decline in Week 
Upturn Reported in Number of Cities, Accord- Ashore and Afloat 


ing to President’ 


s Organization 


USINESS conditions in many cities show improvement for the week, according 


on on Unemployment Relief, made public 
ation’s announcement was printed in the 


The review of conditions in other cities follows in full text: 


more will be given employment as soon as 
arangements can be completed. The Chamber 
of Commerce has sought further subscrip- 
tions to the $70,000 fund raised to provide 
jobs during the Winter months and the City 
Commission is providing food and clothing for 
those unable to work. Chatham County has 
contributed food supplies valued at $10,000 
for relief purposes. 

Macon: Some merchants and industrial con- 
cerns report a slight improvement, while 
others report conditions as no better No 
change in employment situation. Construc- 
tion inactive. 


Valdosta: The United Charities is now mak- 
ing a drive to enlist the support of citizens 
in the Penny-a-Meal Club. All funds raised 
in this manner will be used to aid the un- 
employed 


Albany: Some improvement in retail trade 
has occurred owing to cooler weather Em- 
ployment situation unchanged 


Jacksonvile, Fla. 


Jacksonville, Fla.: A definite program to aid 
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Commercial Supplies of. 
Grain at Principal Mar- 
kets of United States Are 
Tabulated for Period 


Commercial stocks of wheat in store and 
afloat at the principal United States mar- 
kets Oct. 10 were smaller than on Oct. 3, 
according to a tabulation made public by 
the Department of Agriculture. Grain 
stocks Oct. 10 and Oct. 3, respectively, were 
reported as follows by the Department: 

Wheat, 253,410,000 and 256,327,000; corn, 
6,352,000 and 5,586,000; oats, 17,703,000 and 
17,372,000; rye, 10,077,000 and 10,095,000; 
barley, 7,181,000 and 7,211,000; flax, 1,392,- 
000 and 1,383,000. Stocks one year ago 
were: Wheat, 219,054,000; corn, 4,726,000; 
| Oats, 33,545,000; rye, 17,312,000; barley, 15,- 
689,000; flax, 2,340,000. 

There were also 9,416,000 bushels of 
Canadian wheat in store in bond at United 
States markets Oct. 10, compared with 9,- 
116,000 Oct. 3 and 20,184,000 a year ago; 
and there were 32,497,000 bushels of United 
States wheat in store in bond at Canadian 
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Sales Distribution: 
| In Meat Packing 
| Industry Shown 


| 
‘Nearly One-half of Sales Are 
| Made to Manufacturers’ 
Own Wholesale Branches, 
Report Reveals 





| 


| Nearly one-half the sales by manufac- 
| turing plants engaged primarily in whole- 

sale slaughtering and meat packing are 
}made to manufacturers’ own wholesale 

branches. This report does not show the 
| distribution of sales of these branches, 
Data collected for the Census of Distribu- 
tion show that of the total sales by the 
plants Mm 1929, amounting to $3,454,980,- 
000, 46.9 per cent, or $1,621,521,000, was 
| made in this way. 

Sales to retailers amounted to 30.6. per 
cent, or $1,057,026,000 of the total sales, 
and to wholesalers, 17.8 per cent, or $615,- 
832,000. 





Remaining Sales 


The remaining sales were made as fol- 
| lows: To industrial and other large con- 
|sumers, such as manufacturers of leather, 





























North-Central States. Commissioner : é : ; : : ‘ : : candles, sausage casting, etc., hotels, res- 
: ; boro, N. C., already the largest overall fac- | Jacksonville's jobless has ben adopted by | markets Oct. 10 compared with 32,5 | ! , es : 
Edgar A. McCulloch presided at the con-| tory’ in America, by about 20 per cent. It| the relief section of the Citizen's Emergency | Oct. 3 and 4.827.000 “ year ago 11,000 taurants, etc., 3.1 per cent, or $106,001,000; 
ference. is expected that the ew addition will en- Committee on Unemployment All relief ac- icseme viii ; a to manufacturers’ own retail branches, 1 
7 ‘. able the ue Be Sompany to turn out / tivities are coordinated into one movement per cent, or $35.05 0: ousehol 
e eoEne of Rues > between five and six hundred dozen overalls |in order to eliminate duplication of effort. instead of a five-day schedule with a re- Seanaee O8 oo tee ae 419,547,000 
Rules approved and accepted by the|a day with the plant employing approximately | The Tampa local unemployment council has | qyuced force The National Company plant The new $3,000,000 highway bridge over the Susquehanna River between : Se ta E 3 Pr ” ‘ 
Commission and designated Group I ap-|150 men. The two new plants have recently | 5,000 applications for work, according to the! will also increase the number of days ‘work ‘ears Wri ill j ies i yay. is (Small packing plants having retam 
ply to such practices as giving money or | been established in Hickory, N. C., manufac- | executive officer, and will require a mini- | per week. The Walworth Alabama Company's Columbia and Wrightsville, Pa., which carries the Lincoln Highway, is stores in connection with their »~packing 
7 s > as oS 2 wiv "s pry exclusiv “i 5 “e empic 1e ano : any § . ' , thi = ‘J i i ee ; . . . 
anything of value to agents Of CUStOMETS | eee eee ee enn ee ae eee ne ee eran open | Dips ane sittings plant at Attala resumed op-| Shown above, while. below Js a sttelch shone ee a eeenit Ot the | runess sometimes reported sales Hiromes 
without the knowledge of their employers; Charlotte merchants interviewed during the) of the park department will begin working giving 175 mn . employment Se rose bushes in bloom bordering the roa way. “ ae ee Ty unit oO ae tifese stores as sales to household con= 
careful observance of grades for cheese | past week report a slight increase in retail on a five-day week basis. This arrangement Cast Iron Pipe Company also report several State Highway Department has charge of roadside planting on highways sumers, and sometimes as sales to their 
established by the State or Federal Gov-| Sales as compared with the same week last will not necessitate any lay off of laborers. | new orders totaling about 1,000 tons. Con-| Within the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The photographs reproduced | own retail branches for resale to house 
0 yn t , r a red , . ne 2 ave . > 
ernment; defamation of competitors; | ™°"th 8nd with the same period last year. oo ee ee ee — — Sante, for 0 bridge ana Pipe line over Vil- are from the departmental files. hold consumers.) ; 
secret payment of debates, and selling Charleston, —.-4 ciation benefit week, the last in a Fall se-| of approximately $7,500 pide nace ae eee of the above sales to dealers and in- 
goods by false means or device. ries of entertainments being staged to pro- | requested on a $21,000 viaduct on 27th Street.|censed in Jefferson County for September | ibe x 2 bs dustrial and other large consumers $178,- 
Another rule classed as Group II and| Charleston, S. C.: With the arrival of the | Vide funds for the city’s recognized charity; The Commynity Chest campaign is just 0 o 58 while 55 were licensed dur- British Chemi ‘al Companies | 141,000 was made through manufacturers” 
C amounted to 58 
accepted as an expression of the trade re- | Scouting fleet destroyer squadrons this week, —— The Bratenton ocmmniviee of eeencing and the goal is $700,000 or $200,-| ing August 1 \ . . . agents, selling agents, brokers,-or commis- 
x eee bringing approximately 5,00 icers eads of various civic and Ir rn organi- more than last year vit ery o | “a . . ; rach 
ferred to the furnishing by cheese makers | }. ans apps — ay 5.000 officers and men ScEaee Shank o klaeians 40 Weta ae em et ‘te saunas nes Come y his | Urged to T rade in Sterling sion houses. One hundred sixty-six man- 
to cheese assemblers of written guarantees | estimated that a considerable sum will be | Concerted effort to relieve the local jobless. | success. Memp 11s | 4 ufacturing plants sold through such 
that their product complies with Federal | expended locally to the benefit of the city.) Fort Pierce is continuing its postal rec- ae Memphis: The industrial, commercial and|.,2%¢ British Chemical and Dyestuff | agents, 24 of them selling their entire out- 
se ifor {| it is also estimated that between 250 and 300 | Ord of the two previous quarters with a gain | New Orleans emnpn ae : Traders’ Association, in connection with, put in this way 
and State laws, and a uniform form o persons that otherwise would not be em-|in receipts for the quarter just ended over ’ ; transportation situation is clouded consid- ad pCa p ‘ y. 
guarantee. ployed have been put to work in restaurants,| the corresponding period of last year. This New Orleans: Business conditions in New erably with here and there a bright spot the present depreciation of the pound The total of the sales as shown above 
The Commission declined to approve or etc. As the bulk of the fleet's fresh supplies| has been the first year since the boom that — have changed but slightly in the past | Some local plants recently reported as — sterling, in a recent statement recom- | is $20,326,000 greater than the value of 
t one Group II rule as published| is bought locally, this will also have a tend- receipts have shown an increase over the ‘and there has been no improvement in ning at low capacity are now running at full | mended its members to conclude trans- | products as given in the Census of Manu- 
accept oO p p nace 7 the general level of employment War “apacity Most of this improvement, how- ; 3 ; 
July 31, 1929. in the announcement of the | ®@¢¥ to furnish employment in the produce | Corresponding period for the preceding year. | Weather has retarde ete rm | com a vers of | actions wherever possible on the basis of | factures report. This difference is ex- 
ay ey aeeee : and packing industries. A number of the| Expenditures by the City of Miami for ad- as retarded Fall retail buying. Sep-|ever, is seasonal. None of the manag the pound sterling, according to report i 8: i 
Commission’s first action on these rules.| ofmcers and men with families have taken Vertising were limited to $35,000 in the an- tember building permits totaled $516,000 com- the concerns recently surveyed manifested P : 8 g a report, plained as follows: Jobbing reported by 
The Commission’s complete statement apartments and houses for their three-months’ nual publicity budget. The total amount | Pared to $184,000 last year, and $586,000 in optimism for the immediate future, nor were received in the Department of Commerce|some of the manufacturing plants 
p Pi August, 1931 yard better j 
to the cheese assembling trade of the! stay in Charleston, thereby increasing the! in the er tune s $105 000, representing ae dats a . Gat nn roa toward better — poe pine reseed ge R. Town- | amounted to $12,700,000, and the net de- 
.% } ‘ net income from real estate to a considerable @ reduction of $5§ rom last year ont ons : ~~ , send, London.—Issue the Department J ry W : 
North-Central States is as follows: extent and necessitating minor repairs and| Jacksonville building permits for Septem- Louisville | W.H. Hennessy reported for the Fisher Body of Commerce y p crease in inventory was $9,411,000; both 
A trade practice conference for the as- improvements. ber were $104,000 against $112,000 for August 3 i ; Company that all their sawmills are run- | ? . | of these items are included in sales. On 
sembling branch of the cheese industry Permits in St. Petersburg totaled $122,000, a) pecerve Sauk teens cee et nine = ho er aggerd re ee = eer | — a the other hand, contract work (labor per- 
7 i i a s s high figure for the past half-year. In West aon . : ai ac- | finishing plants are y , - | ials y s) 
was held in Chicago, on June 7, 1929, un Atlanta Pet Poach tha total tor August was $108,950, | Counts for the week ended Oct. 4 of $33,200,- | help, although not running at full capacity Publi sation of Cens 2 | formed on materials owned by others) to 
oe Se Sec SS Commieer Eeeat Atlanta: The general trade situation has| Repairs under way on the Belvedere airport oak This compared with $27,536,620 for the|W. H. Greenwalt, manager of the Murray | . census | taling $1,785,000 is not included in sales. 
2 a s c s . . cartes wee previous and with $53,100,994 for the | Body Company, when questioned regarding | : 
nae Geieted by Games aiotereae. Ae een eee oe ee Oh OSs 2 ee a oe same week a year ago. Louisville post office | a recent report that his company wos seceiy: | Of Dyes Is Discontinued | Sales Channels 
ore A ci : c . Se v S c oO approxi- . receipts for September amount 92.82 $ 2.0 " | 7 | s 7 Fi 
wtascnes Director of Trade Practice Con-| mately $4,000.000 by various corporations and Mobile | as compared with $185,225 ‘for August "oan men iereplied that the Sateen wan grossly | The Tariff Commission announces that bag aan recat coe one 
ferences banks operating in this district. The Com- September a year ago showed receipts of | exagg . : , » will |. : we s aU! used by the 1,277 manufacturing plants en- 
we » Reaerhe: a é ne ; ca 7 4 § caggerated As a matter of fact, they will 4 aa ere 3 ! 7 L \ E 
It was estimated that between 75 per srunity employment Service states thet, there Mobile Ala.: A slight increase in unemploy- $210,514. United States customs collections in| probably not put on more than 200 or 300 with the issuance of their Census of Dyes gaged primarily either in slaughtering 
4 80 7 ie han-| Dave been no significant developments during | ment figures was reported last week. In prep- | Louisville for September, totaling $109,106,|men. The Ford plant, another large em- | for 1930, the publication and distribution | cattle, hogs, sheep, or other animals and 
cent an per cent of the cheese han- the past week. The Atlanta Community Chest aration for a program of local unemployment | were the largest in the history of the office | ployer of industrial workers, some 750 men, |of this census will be discontinued.—I j ‘ ae ™ 
w died in the particular area covered by! reports that the unemployment situation re- relief a city commission is studying plans to| for many years. accor y to . F * oo - aiekn aemahe . ‘ ee re ued.—/s- | in preserving all or a part of the raw 
we s” : ; : } Pp a ording to records com-|is running only one day this week but ex-| syed by the United States Tariff C i : 
the assembling branch of the cheese in-, ™4ins static as compared with prev One weeks; halt phe influx of unemployed drifters com- | piled by J. P. Thomas, deputy collector. The pects to be on a 2-days basis next week missio : H ™ ‘ om- | stock by canning, salting, smoking, or 
dustry of the North-Central States, were also, that there seems to be a tendency on ing South to avoid the cold weather. The | bulk of the business ‘covered imports of to- The Buckeye Oil Mills and the Southern SS n, otherwise curing it for the trade; or in 
s the part of employers to retain all of their contract has been let for a Mobile County! bacco from Greece and Turkey. cigarette sae full ec : 
present or represented at the conference. employes, and especially in the department paving project to begin by Nov. 1, costing) pers from France, and tobacco Pachikes oe saan” a oat eiices are ere ee stock purchased from 
Adopt Eight Resolutions stores to keep wages at their present rate approximately $240,000 and employing 200 from England ” | the entire cottonseed season. These mills have | !9€ the continued industrial depression, seems slaughter houses. Plants that slaughter 
After a brief address by Commissioner The outstanding project of the Atlanta men A survey has been completed of a The Family Service Organization of the a regular force of men. however, and do not to be looking up in certain directions, accord- mainly for the retail trade, but also sell 
ss by © SS building program is the new post office build-| seawall to extend along the bay front road Louisville Community Chest reports for the draw from outside employment to fill their |/"8 to J. Cohen, editor of the “Labor Re-| at wholesale considerable quantities of 
McCulloch, the conference discussed and! ing, work on the foundations of which was to cost approximately $5,000,000 This proj- | week ended Oct. 3, that 46 new families asked quotas i view.” He mentioned that butchers and car-|°" . ane 3 ] ed b le 1 : h 
adopted: eight resolutions dealing with! scheduled to start Oct. 6. The foundation | ect will employ about 500 men, but the start | help of the organization, 31 of them because Building permits in Memphis for the month | Peters employment, showed an improvement meats, are included, but plants slaugh- 
various trade or business practices. The job calls for an expenditure of $250,000 and/ of actual work will be held up pending a de-| of unemployment For the corresponding | of September were the lowest on record. ac- | Qe" last week, and also the fact that the | tering for the retail trade only are not in- 
Commission, after consideration. has re- -the president of the construction COR DSRT cision of the courts on the legality of the | week a month previous, 45 new famlies asked cording to J. E. Hollingsworth, City Building rpc Aven viaduct, which is about one- | cluded. Specific products of this industry 
’ ’ as awarded the contract has announced that they | proposed gasoline tax to defray its cost. Mino . pr i c CE > . . a fourth completed, required additional men |! .,} " naar 
proy & r,aid of which number 31 did so because of |Commissioner. For September, there were only 1 are fresh, cured, and canned meats, sau- 
worded some of these resolutions and has, plan to use 150 workmen for a period of 5| construction work is holding up, but no per- | unemployment 261 permits valued at $154 000 compared with |®24, that the municipal water plant called | | and sausage cast hi 
divided them into Group I and Group II. °f 6 months, all of the force being recruited | mits were issued for buildings of importance The Louisville Real Estate Board reports | 954 Sarita Solitad af $367,000 n areca oe for 200 men this week. R. B. Waring. assist- | Sage and sausage casings, lards, hides, 
Those in Group I the Commission has ap- locally, Another project of importance on this week. Heavy rains are haltiug progress | registration of 439 deeds for the month of | 630 permits valued at $944,190 in September, | 22¢ manager of the Veterans’ Employment | skins and pelts, hair and wool.—Issued by 
. . . which work is about ready to start is the | of farm work ber as comp , 9° > ; Mel x r “ ; | Bureau, Department of Labor, reports that new | ¢} f ti 
roved The rule in Gr II the C September a mpared with 493 for the| 1930. The first five days of October showed the Bureau o re Census. 
Pp ed. n Group e Com- construction of a new hangar and an admin- month of August. The number of deeds regis- | a larger number of ‘ihe aasll & Slater wal applications were about as numerous as last hee 
mission has accepted as an expression of| istration building at the municipal airport * . . : . a larger humber of permits and a higher value | week with no change in placements i —" 
p din s i 1930 I 
; ; ~ : . . irmingham tere n September . amounted to 548. than the two preceding weeks combined 
the trade. The Commission declined to ° eae ee cost of shaee Wuridings, wali The number of mortgages registered in Sep- Department stores, according to the man- I. Friedman, manager of the Municipal Em- Russian Harvest Outlook 
approve or accept Rule 5 (Group II), as op gee ain Remies anle a cee teta a Birmingham, Ala.: A slight improvement is; tember amounted to 290 compared with 268 | agers of the four leading stores interviewed, | Ployment Bureau, states that there 1s still : oe : 
published July 31, 1929. The Commission $99 000 university Suriaine at Athens, and a 20ted in business conditions generally. Wire| for August and 600 for the month of Sep- | show but slight change from the last report. | & shortage of labor for cotton picking at pre- Repeated rains, inefficient handling of 
also declined to approve or accept Reso- $32,000 paving job at Rome. _ contracts for the fourth quarter are coming} tember, 1930. According to the Hausman | Their September sales were not so good as | Valling wages machinery and a “general slackening in 
> app . p . - pav J , in at a fair rate. Pig iron is unchanged at Advertising Company, 375 passenger cars were | August, but they will be satisfied if they Lester Ford, manager of the “Mississippi | the efforts of the workers” make the Rus 
lution 8, as adopted by the industry. , i» ~ ° ck recent low levels, but sheet and plate mills licensed in Jefferson County in September as can maintain the level of 1930 sales. Col- | Valley Contractor,” reports for the Memphis seis PRicr wer 
The Commission has directed that no- Various Georgia Cities of this district are running at approximately | Compared with 410 during the month of Au- | lections, however, are good Ic inudd P 1 sian oe ——- unfavorable. (De- 
ice = fee scntiieaeiimaaie : a : p 100 per cent of capacity. The pressure-pipe | gust rhe total mumber of new trucks li- The employment situation, notwithstand- | “ontinued on age 7, Column 7.] partment o ‘ommerce.) 
ie 7 ggtheeretdlgatiten ice Regd lg ll Reports received — the enener a ee outlook is better than anticipated and an or- 
s , ‘Ss merce in various other points in the State der was placed by the City of Lincoln, Nebr., se 
form in — ee canal _ i a. oe as ines ies <healaai aguaile - noe tons Of prewmure ae ond attings 
mission's officia statemen e ollowed f sta: etail z: i ‘ - divide petween the United States ipe and 
i is i - aaa , | what during the past 10 days owing to cooler | Foundry Company and the National Cast Iron 
eee whee STOUpINE, | weather. PARDO is Tein eene quiet. Prices Pipe Company This order will place the| 
. are depressed as @ result of the cotton situ- | United States Bessemer plant, employing 400 | 
Group I: Rule 1.—The Commission sub- | ation. Plans are being made for relief of men, on a full six-day basis for the next six 
stituted and approved the following for | the unemployed. 3 months : 
Rule 1, Group I, as published July 31 Savannah: One hundred of Savannah's un- The north Birmingham plant will also be e 
. . ? z < *} employed have been placed at work and| placed on a six-day schedule with a full force 
1929: 
“Directly or indirectly to give or per- 
mit to be given or offer to give money or . l 1 S ° ; " 
ye Hotdings of Meats, Fruits 
nything of value to agents, employes, or Oo C KR tor a P e vs e 
ae t , yes, 9 
representatives of customers or prospec- 
tive customers or to agents, employes, or | D Ay P o I ts LE ro I eri W ek 
representatives of competitors’ customers aul y roaucts and gas ower tn e 
or prospective customers, without the . 
knowledge of their employers or princi- r | 
pals, as an inducement to influence their ‘OLD storage holdings of meats, fruits, dairy products and eggs were lower on | ’ 
employers or principals to deal or contract ( Lo e 3 ’ 5 2 “y were 
: ct. 1, 1931, than on Oct. 1, 1930, while holdings of cold storage poultry were 
to deal with the maker of such gift or of-| } ics 5 bv ’ 
, higher, according to statistics made public Oct. 15 by the Department of Agriculture 
fer, or to influence such employers or ; i 
he , ; — Poultry holdings weré also above the five-year average; the other classifications 
principals to refrain from dealing or con- : y ; es : “ ' “ 
3 : were generally, but not uniformly, lower than the five-year averages, according to 
tracting to deal with competitors, is an . : , 
: ” ili : stics, which follow in full text: 
unfair trade practice. the statistics, 
Rule 2.—The Commission approved Rule Dairy Products and Eggs > — — = - 
2. Group I, as published July 31, 1929 The monthly report of the Bureau of |of cure and 65.404.000 pounds fully cured 
which ae as Feeney " : Agricultura! Economics, shows the follow- | Compared with 36,922,000 pounds in process ees \/ ro FE N \W - W A T C }4 + 7 
“ Net r long ld -% holdings of dairy prod- | 0%, cure, and 34,222,000 pounds fully cured ° 
ann onaes where State ~ the wederel oe a te 7 108: y p Oct. 1, 1930, and a five-year average of 124.- 
vernment sha ave established a grade . 5 5S o Oo 058,000 pounds for both items 
or grades for cheese of any variety, wil-| Creamery Butter: 80,173,000 pounds com- Pickled Pork: 165,754,000 pounds in _ proc- 
ful failure on the part of an assembler | Pared with 131.489,000 pounds Oct. 1, 1930. and | ess of cure and 111.078,000 pounds fully cured 
, e oe /o-vear rag f 138,168,000 pounds con i wi 163,338,000 oO is oc- 
of cheese to carefully observe such grades | * VS-vear average 0 Ompare® With 1Si pounds 2p pro 
: . ‘ ‘ ) Cent Cr 36.000 40- rt n . . ° : , > ie 3 * : e rs e ° e e 
or grading regulations, shall be regarded euuues ate aaNaie s&-muaes oaquary cant | ess of cure and 120,641,000 | pounds | fully TURN your recollections back to the — chance of disappointment. And even ingredients and the most scientific 
« : . i . 9 . ‘ = *7 | — 3 s . : . . ie 
= gig Pim Bg sr Be ea feet orean (4 HOD MANSTITIATH CRS of 200.178.000 pounds for both items days when the village smithy did a though Armour’s Star Ham was for and rigidly adhered-to formulae for 
os 7 Miscellanecus Meats: 56,851,000 pounds com- > ° . e = . 
Rule 3—The Commission substituted | COmPared with 11.000 40-quart cans Oct. 1, 2req with 80,653,000 pounds Oct. 1, 1930 thriving horse-shoeing business. Do years regarded as the highest stand- mixing them; laboratory-controlled 
: Ss f ‘ 1930 é i 3 pounce « 9: and @ £ 4 £ , y 
and approved the following for Rule 3,) “american Cheese: 65.832.000 - & five-year average of 63,252,000 pounds . . . ° 9 ar ° 
3, > g ees 5,832 pounds com " : oa - 2 S 4 - 
Group I, as published July $1, 1929: eee ee een Fi tee eead| Land: OO431Ale pounds compared with. @,-| you recall how difficult it was inthose ard of ham quality, Armour’s ever timing and temperatures of curing 
“ : A ay er 7. 7 0 732 ) . i | a : ; . $ . . . s . 
; ae defamation of competitors iy | 2 Deemeee, Sree ee nnd |attaee OF ena eae, yéar | days to buy the kind of ham you liked __ lasting efforts to better all previous and smoking. Undeviating standards 
alsely imputing to them ishonorable coal a io” saa , oe , . ° ° ° 
conduct eability to perform contracts, | (utes Compared with $000,000 pounds Oc. aaa ee aa a best? How flavors and textures bests yielded still another triumph in govern every step. 
‘ : . Us, 9 and a five-y rage ¢ 7,52 ¢ - 
uestionable credit s i y . varied? y y ati 
ts eee ee meprick and Munster Cheese: 794,000 pounds; , The monthly report of the Bureau of varied? How few hams were branded = the art of meat preparation . . . ‘Yo Armour’s claim that “Fixed 
paragment of the grade or quality of their | Compared with 796.000 pounds Oct. 1, 1930, Agricultural Economics, shows the fol- — and how little brand name then Armour’s “Fixed Flavor” Star Ham. = »¢ : ; 
goods, with the tendency and capacity to | 4.2.2" average of 1,292,000 pounds lowing cold storage holdings of frozen _ : c Flavor” Star Ham is the very ultimate 
mislead or deceive purchasers or pro ag Le eGo pounds Oct 1.1030, and a ave- | Poultry on Oct. 1, 1931 meant? All because packing house Introduced a year ago, this new in ham quality and tastiness, is added 
— § i : spec- wi pounds ic 30, ive- . : , F : - q y g , 
tive purchasers, is an unfair trade prac- year average of 1,669,000 pounds Total Frozen Poultry: 56.183.000 pounds hams, at that time, were largely se- Ham, in a new package, represents - ee 
tice.” All Other Varieties of Cheese: 6,895,000 compared with 46,938,000 pounds Oct. 1. 1930 ’ : f the judgment and enthusiastic ap- 
TR hee iat pounds compared with 8,361,000 pounds Oct. and a five-year average of 48,093,000 pounds lected by guess, cured by guess and hitherto unsealed heights of flavor, s ; 
a. eae ommission substituted 1, 1930, and a five-year average of 7,632,000 Broilers: 13,650,000 pounds compared with ” i i , . proval of the American public. Never 
approved the following for Rule 4, pounds. _ eine ‘ompared with  11:895.000 pounds Oct. 1, 1930, and a five-year smoked under temperatures regu- tenderness and uniformity. It is the hef ial i eM ai ale 
~~. OS HMcRe Siig a: f 0.174000 eescs ‘Oct: 1, 199; and a five-year | *veraée Of 13.968,000 pounds | lated by guess. “Standardization” product of revised processing from ee ee hegre 
cine one ae } 1 or allowance Of | average of 8,184,000 cases  Htvers: 3.765.000 pounds compared with | . paige B product attained such popularity in 
reba es, re unds, commissions, or unearned Frozen Eggs: 103,246,000 pounds compared 2.771.000 we Oct. 1, 1930, and a five-year | was in the dictionary, but a compara- start to finish. Of uprooted, outworn ‘ ' ° 
discounts, whether in the form of money | with 106,631,000 pounds Oct. 1, 1930, and a ®Verage o 2,361,000 pounds | z . : ce ss so short atime! It has not only given 
or otherwise, or secretly extending to cer- | five-year average of 78,539,000 pounds. Roasters: 6,327,000 pounds compared with tive stranger to the old-time packer. traditions; discarded obsolete meth- ; 
tain purchasers special services or srivi- The case equivalent for frozen eggs is, 5,420,000 pounds Oct. 1, 1930, and a five-year s 2 ‘“ . 9 America a new reason for eating 
a , ; I 2,950,000 cases compared with 3,047,000 cases average of 5,648,000 pounds But the rule of guess has been ods; ignored old-time “can’ts. ss 
leges, not tended l 5 : 
ses, extended to all purchasers un- Oct. 1, 1930, and a five-year average of 2,244,000 Fowls: 6,996,000 pounds compared with ; : ; ham, but by contrast with the ham 
der like terms and conditions, with the cases . 5 ee eee | ruled out. Through Armour’s driy- This ultra-modern processing of : 
5,644,000 pounds Oct. 1, 1930, and a five-year day 
intent and with the effect of injuring a| The total equivalent frozen eggs and shell average of 5.947.000 pounds : ; roid : ian eens of the village smithy days offers a 
: pee ce pes eggs is 10.909.000 cases compared with 12,221,000 *”© s ; ing determination to improve and Armour’s “Fixed Flavor” Star Ham = ee - 
competitor and where the eff 8 4 
P : ‘here the effect may be to \cocec Oct. 1, 1930, and a five-year average. Turkeys: 3,364,000 pounds compared with : ° . . most vivid picture of the progressive- 
substantially lessen competition or tend o¢ 10,428.000 cases 3.603.000 pounds Oct. 1, 1930, and a five-year | constantly to keep om improvin involves the most careful selection of 
of 10,428.00 a A ; ; J 
to create a monopoly or to unreasonably Classification of frozen eggs on 79 per cent 4VYerage of 4,565,000 pounds Ane ° * ness of the new and modern Armour 
restrain trade, is an unfair trade prac- of total holdings for Oct. 1, 1931, is shown Miscellaneous Poultry: 22,081,000 pounds Armour products, America’s ham ap- _ the livestock; extra-close grading of iC 
j ”» as follows: 20 per cent whites, 21 per cent compared with 17,605,000 pounds Oct. 1 1930. | ° - anc Com pany. 
~ ; has long been freed f h he fresh hams; the fi f 
Rule 5. The Commission substituted and yolks and 59 per cent mixed and a five-year average of 16,206,000 pounds. ' | petite has long been freed from the the fresh hams; the finest of curing ‘le ah abe 
approved the following for Rule 7, Group Frozen and Cured Meats While the Buresu Seele sevured ef the com. | 
, pleteness an accuracy of the total rn t 
* Th ongeny July 31, 1929: The monthly report of the Bureau of of poultry reported. it cannot vouch for the 
“The sale or offering for sale of any Agricultural Economics shows the follow- | accuracy and classification of the various sizes 
product of the industry by any false) ing stocks of frozen and cured meats, in- . a. Se are a = of eeneeens 
means or device which has the tendency! cluding lard, in cold storage warehouses Sets te enake sige ae 
. . 3 ; find it impracticable to make segregation on 
and capacity to mislead or deceive cus-| and meat packing establishments on Oct. their reports. Consequently, there will be 
tomers or prospective customers as to the 1, 1931: fryers contained in the figures shown for 
cueney. goalie. aebainnes or size of such’ Total Meats: 568,843,000 pounds compared bn ne roasters and possibly miscellaneous 
product is an unfair trade practice.” with 592,423.000 pounds Oct. 1, 1930, and a | 
Written Guarantees Sve-year a ron? of ereeue pounds. Fruits | 
Group II.: Rule A. The Commission ac Hrowen Boel: 2% POUnSS Compared 
: A. SS *\ with 43,515.000 pounds Oct. 1, 1930, and a The monthly report of the Bureau of 
cepted Rule 6, Group II, as published July five-year avera 2 y i 
: , } =) verage of 29,939,000 pounds. - s , . 
31, 1929, which reads as follows: Frozen Pork: 81,757,000 pounds compared Aerarate. os shows the follow- 
“(a) That each cheese assembler shal] With 92,305,000 pounds Oct. 1, 1930, and a five- on ri 1931 orage holdings of fruits on 
require that each individual cheese maker, | Y°8_ #verage Of 103,990,000 pounds a AND S A 
cheese factory operator, agent or owner compared with 420,000 pounds Oct. }° 1930, sen ate hee nce” 1 Ree Compared | with . ‘ . 
shall furnish to each such assembler or | and a five-year average of 2,954,000 pounds. average of 364,000 barrels. > ae meer 
urchaser of cheese a written guar Cured Beef: 9,139,000 pounds in process of a 
. h guarantee coca i+ 5.413.000 4a full Pp d 2,943,000 boxes of apples compared with 
that is or their » 4 A and 2. pounds ully cure com- . he os x — 
Federal and — SS ee pared with 9,221,000 pounds in process of ss 1348 000 oar and a fiveyear av- 
my . ot. cure and 7,287,000 pounds fully cured Oct . paOS. 
(b) That a uniform form of guarantee 1, 1930, and a five-year average of 17,223,000 1,905,000 bushel baskets of apples compared 
be devised and used by all cheese assem- pounds for both items with 1,982.000 bushel baskets Oct. 1, 1930, and BETTER VA LES To CUSTOMER'S 
blers and other purchasers of cheese and Dry Salt Pork: 50,643,000 pounds in process | 4 five-year average of 1,187,000 bushel oy 
that such guarantee be signed by the : nn = 1,813,000 boxes of pears compared with 2,464,- Ss 
. . Fe : e : : 000 boxes Oct. 1, 1930, and a five-year average 
abpoper aeons maker, owner, cheese fac- decided May 25, 1931, in which the Su- | of 1,721,000 boxes A g BETTER MARKETS FOR PRODUCERS 
iory opera or or agent and filed with said preme Court of the United States has 152,000 bushel baskets of pears compared 
assembler or purch f ck | 
Ss ; r purchaser of cheese. apparently held that in order for a prac- | with 420,000 bushel baskets Oct. 1, 1930, and a| B E TT E R EA RNI N G S T H R O U G H E FF | Cl E N ce y 
By direction of the Commission. Otis tice to constitute an unfair method of| five-year average of 320,000 bushel baskets 
se secretary. competition it must be shown to have the! 3 103,428,000 pounds of frozen and preserved 
b 3 ttention is called to Federal tendency to injuriously a ruits compared with 81,178,000 pounds Oct. 1, 
Trade Commission v. Raladam Company, of competitors. usly affect the business | i930, and @ five-year ‘average of 68,477,000 * 
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Pits Store Tax Levy on Gross Ton Mileage 


Customs Court 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
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In North Carolina Of Motor Carriers Held Valid Issues Ruling on 
At Issue in Case Exemption in Favor of Farmers Delivering Goods Returned 


Counsel for Operators and 
State Attorney General 
Argue Validity Before the 
Supreme Court 


{Continued from Page 3.] 


ar! ought to be imposed in relation to the 
number of places of business. It ought 


to have some relationship to the privilege 


granted. 
“The store owner who goes to another 


location does so because he realizes that | 


the law of diminishing returns prevents 
him from getting any added return on his 
capital. He should pay for the privilege 


of setting up his place of business in) 


another location.” 
Question of Profits 


Attorney General Brummitt maintained 
“there is some relation between the num- 
ber of stores operated and the revenue 
from such stores.” The wide variance be- 
tween the earnings of a single unit store 
and the earnings of a single chain store 
shown by the record in the Indiana cas< 
was said not to exist in the North Caro- 
lina case. Any variation that exisis, he 
stated, “is but an incident of the tax and 
will exist in the case of all privilege 
taxes.” It is the usual result, and the 
unusual, he said, that two or more stores 
will make more profit than one store. 

The exemption, for the purfoses of the 
tax, of the operators of only one store 
was also supported by the North Carolina 
Attorney General. He pointed out that 
exemptions exist in all types of taxes 
Maintaining that all chain stores were 
taxed alike, he stated that they have no 
right to object to the tax. 

The Supreme Court of North Carolina, 
he said, decided correctly in upholding 
the law “on its face,” but he also main- 
tained that the evidence in the case also 
supports the law. 

Municipal Taxes 


Mr. Davis, in his rebuttal argument, 
contended that if the tax is on the priv- 
ilege of doing business, that privilege “is 
the economic advantage and it must be 
measured in terms of profit.” 
support the law on this ground, the court 
must determine that the operator of one 
store makes less profit than the operator 
of two stores.” He maintained that the 
“reasonable differences” found to exist 
between unit and cahin stores by the 
court in the Indiana case were not shown 
by the record in the present case. 

“The law,” he said, “sets up two dif- 
ferent classifications. Merchants in gen- 
eral are placed in one class. Chain or 
branch store operators are placed in an- 
other class. The Legislature has elected 
to tax the latter and not the former 
class.” Such a classification, he urged, is 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. Davis also told the court that under 
the law the cities and towns of North 


Carolina were authorized 6 levy an addi- | 


tional tax on chain and branch store 
operators. It is not fanciful to construe 
the law to permit one city in which a 
chain store exists to levy a tax on the 
operator for all the stores in the chain 
which are located in the State, he main- 
tained. This he characterized as “gross 
discrimination against chain stores.” The 
law, he concluded, not only contains the 
power to tax but also the power to destroy. 
Another chain store case, Mitchell, etc. v. 
Penny Stores, Inc., No. 5, is scheduled for 
argument before the court on Oct. 16. 
This case involves a Mississippi tax laid on 
gross sales by which the operator of more 
than five stores in the State is taxed at 
double the amount of other merchants. 


Journal of Procedings 
In the Supreme Court 


October 15 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Justic? McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice But- 
ler. Mr. Justice Stone and Mr. Justice 
Roberts. 

Tom Kirby of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., was 
admitted to practice. 


No. 17. Albert ‘A. Hooper, appellant. v. Tax 
Commission of Wisconsin et al Submitted 
by Mr. Claire B. Bird for the appellant, and 
by Mr John W. Reynolds and Mr. Harold M 
Wilkie for the appellees 

1 Akron, Canton & Youn:stown Rail- 
wavy Company et al., appellants, v. The United 
States of America et al rsument continued 
by Mr. Leo P. Day for the appellants; by Mi 
J. Stanley Payne for the appellees, The United 
States and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
missicn, and concluded by Mr. Leo Day 
for the appellants 

No. 2 The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tew 
Company et al., appellants, v. Allen J. Max- 
well, Commissioner of Revenue of North Caro- 
lina. Argued by Mr. John W. Davis for the 
appellants and by Mr. Dennis G. Brummitt 
for the appellee 

No. 3 The Permutit Company, petitioner. 
v. Graver Coproration. Argument commenced 
by Mr. Drury W. Cooper for the petitioner 
and continued by Mr. Charles L. Byron for 
the respondent 

Adjourned until Oct 
the day call will be Nos. 3, 
11, 12 and 13), 14, 15 (and 
20) and 21 (22 and 23) 


P. 


16 at 12 o'clock, when 
4, 5, 6, 7 (8, 9, 10, 
16), 18, 19 (and 


Journal of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland. Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 4 

Henry Ward Beer, New York City, was 
admitted to practice. 

Customs 

No. 3482. Bingham & Co. v. 
Damaged straw braid Dismissed 
tion of appellant 

No. 3409. Stone & Downer Co al. v 
United Sts Wool-reliquidation Argued 
by Mr. Ec Sharretts, for appellant, and 
by Mr. Charlie D awrence Assistant At- 
torney Gener: ] 


United States. 
upon mo- 


et 


llec 
Pitt et al. v 
withdrawal Argued 
appell Dy 

appellee 
Ss 


United 
f by 
nt, and Mr. 

] for 
3435 Unit aves 

Tr Cc a ars containir 
Mr. Ralph Folks, for appellant 
on record by appellee 
B.A & Co. v 
old junk gued by 
for appellant, and@ by 
Assistant Attorney 


H. De- 
ginger 
and 


No Charles 
marest 
Argued by 
submitted 
No. 3448 
Wool rags 
J. Bradley 
D. Lawrence 
appellee, 


United States 
General John 
Mr. Charles 
General, for 


Stone 


Journal of Proceedings 
In the Court of Claims 


Oct. 15 


Presen Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chie: 
Justice. and Hons. William R. Green, Ben- 
jamin H. Littleton, Thomas §S. Williams 
anc Richard S. Whalcy, Associate Judges 


Argued and submitted on merits L-495 
Arm and Navy Club of America, by Mr 
Benjamin B. Pettus for plaintiff and Mr. Pred 
K. Dvyar for defendant; K-365,. Charlies M 
Abson, and L-422, Wilkerson D 300n¢ by 
Mr. John W. Gaskins for plaintili and Mr. 
M. C. Masterson for defendant; H-417, South- 
ern Surety Co. of Des Moines, by Mr. James 
L. Parrish for plaintiff and Mr. E Mc- 
Crary for defendant; C-1278, Meurer Steel 
Barre! Co., Inc.. by Mr. Delos G. Haynes for 
laintiff and Mr. J. F. Mothershead for de- 
endant; K-348, L. Gertner Sr. by Mr. E 
C. Brandenburg for plaintiff and Mr. Dan 
M. Jackson for defendant 

Trial calendar for Oct. 16, 1931: M-64, F. 
Couthoui. inc.: K-13, Factors & Finance Co 
Inc.; C-1236, Harry R. Carroll et al., etc.; 
J-604, 5. K. Mittry et al. 
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'as to Senate Bi 
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Produce to Market Found Void 


Topeka, KANs. 


TRANSPORT COMPANY ET AL. 
v. 

ROLAND BOYNTON, AS ATTORNEY GENERAL OF 
THE STATE OF KANSAS ET AL, 
District Court, D. Kansas. 

No. 636-N. 
On defendant's motion to dismiss. 
ARNOLD C. Topp, L. J. Bonn, James G. Nor- 
TON, and Cart O. Bauman for plaintiffs; 
ROLAND BOYNTON, WALTER T. GRIFFIN, 
Wint SmitH, RALPH M. Hope, CHarLEs 
W. Sreicer‘ and R. H. Hatcuer, for de- 
fendants. 

Before Puiuips, Circuit Judge, and SyMes 

and Hopkins, District Judges. 


Opinion o! the Court 
Oct. 1, 1931 


PHILLIPS, Circuit Judge.—Plaintiffs are 
engaged in the business of operating mo- 
tor transports under contract upon the 
Kansas highways. They filed a bill of 
complaint against defendants asking for 
a permanent injunction against the en- 
forcement of Senate Bill 387, being Chap. 
236, Kansas Laws 1931, and Senate Bill 
388, being Chap. 244, Kansas Laws 1931. 
The matter was before this court on June 
26, 1931, and a temporary injunction was 
denied as to eae Bill 387, and allowed 

1 388. The matter is now 
before this court upon defendants’ motion 


to dismiss the bill of complaint. 

We will first consider Senate Bill 387, 
which is Chapter 236, supra. Section 1 of 
that act in part reads as follows: 

(a) The term “motor 
in this act means any automobile, 
moble tiruck, trailer, motor bus, or 
other self-propelled or mortor-driven vehi- 
cle used upon any public highway of this 
State for the purpose of transporting per- 
sons or property. 

(b) The term “public motor carrier of 
property’’ when used in this act shall mean 
any person engaged in the transportation 
by motor vehicle of property for hire as 
a common carrier having a fixed terminal 
or route 

(c) The term “contract motor carrier of 
property’ when used in this act shall be 
construed to mean any person not a pub- 
lic motor carrier of property engaged in 
the transportation by moter vehicle of 
property for hire as a business. 

(f) The term “contract motor carrier of 
passengers” when used in this act shall be 
construed to mean any person not a public 
motor carrier of passengers engaged in the 
transportation by motor vehicle of passen- 
gers or express for hire. 

(g) The term “public highway” when 
used in this act shall mean every public 
street, road or highway or thoroughfare 
of any kind used by the public. 

Section 2 of that sct reads as follows: 

That this act shall not apply to motor 
carriers who shall operate wholly within 
any city or village of this State, or private 
motor carriers who operate within a ra- 
dius of 25 miles beyond the corporate limits 
of such city, or any villaze, nor tao the 
transportation of livestock and farm prod- 
ucts to market by ‘owner thereof or sup- 
plies for his own use in his own motor 
vehicle; or to the transportation of chil- 
dren to and from school. 


Sections 4, 6, 7, 9 and 12 deal solely 
with public motor carriers, and a consid- 
eration thereof is not material to the 
present inquiry. 

Section 5 undertakes to vest the public 
service commission with certain powers 
and duties with respect to the regulation 
of the various classes of carriers defined 
in section 1. 

Section 21 requires every carrier to carry 
liability insurance in a reasonable sum to 
be determined by the commission, to pro- 
tect the public and guaraniee payment of 
loss or damage resulting from injuries to 
persons or property caused by® the negli- 
gent operation of motor vehicles by such 
carriers. 


used 
auto- 
any 


vehicle” when 


Classifications Alleged 
To Be Discriminatory 


Counsel for plaintiffs convend that the | 


various classifications set up in section 2 


and the exemptions provided therein are | 


discriminatory in character and deny 
plaintifis equal protection of the laws in 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment; 
that section 5 violates their constitutional 
rights in that contract carriers cannot be 
subjected to regulation to the full extent 
to which the commission is authorized to 
impose by this section, and that the in- 
surance provided for in section 21 is an 
undue interference with iniérstate com- 
merce. 

The highways belong to the State. It 
may make provisions appropriate for se- 
curing the safety and convenience of the 
public in the use of them. Kans. v. New 
Jersey, 242 U. S. 160. And it may impose 
fees with a view both to raising funds 
to defray the cost of supervision and 
maintenance, and to obtaining compen- 
sation for the use of the road 
provided. Buck v. Kuykendall, 267 U. S. 


307, 314, 315; Hendrick v. Maryland, 235} 


U. S. 610; Clark v. Poor, 274 U. S. 554. 
The act here was passed to provide reve- 
nue for the supervision and upkeep of 
the highways of the State. The power to 
tax is essential to the existence of the 
government of a State, and the equal pro- 
tection clause does not 
in the exercise of that power, to adopt an 
iron rule of equal taxation 
Carter, Fed. (2d) and cases there 
cited. It may exercise a broad discre- 
tion in the classification for the purpose 
of taxation but such ¢lassification . must 
rest upon some ground of difference hav- 
ing a fair and substantial relation to the 
object of the legislation, so that all per- 
sons in similar circumstances shall be 
treated alike. Franklin v. Carter, supra. 

Section 13 of the act provides fer the 
imposition of a tax upon public motor car- 
riers of property or passengers, contract 
motor carriers of property or passengers, 
and private motor carriers of property 
based upon gross ton mileage, and pro- 
vides a formula for computing such ton 
mileage. Such formula accomplishes sub- 
stantial equality and is valid. 


Exemptions From Tax 


Under the Statute 


Section 2 above quoted exempts from 
such tax motor carriers who operate wholly 
within any city or village, private motor 
carriers who operate within a radius of 
25 miles of a city or village, private mo- 
tor carriers transporting their livesteck 
and farm products to market and supplies 
for their own use, and motor carriers 
transporting children to schools. The 
question is whether the classification of 
he exempted carriers is hased upon a sub- 
iantial difference having a just and rea- 
onable relation to the object of the legis- 
a10n, 

Kighty per cent or more of 
Oo be usSed to create a fund for recon- 
struction and maintenance of highways. 
Such fund will be entirely expended out- 
side of the corporate limits of cities and 
villages. It is obvious, therefore, that 
motor carriers operating wholly within a 
city or village will not receive any direct 
benefit therefrom, and just reason exists 
tor exempting them from the tax. 

Private carriers make only an incidental 
use of the public highways and do not 
transport persons or property thereon for 
hire as a business. Because of this dif- 
ference, we think all private motor car- 
riers could properly be placed in a 
separate class and exempted from the tax. 
If this be true, there no valid ob- 
jection to an exemption of private moior 
carriers who operate only within a radius 
of 25 miles of the corporate limits of a 
; city or village. The same is true of a per- 


is 


the tax 


is 


_therefor if such injury ensues. 


| rier 


| thereunder 


facilities | 


| cack “hereon 


compel a State, | 


Franklin v.| 


| 
| 


,son transporting his own livestock, farm | 
Roy Lovis, DOING BUSINESS AS THE LOUIS | 


products or supplies. There may be just 
cause for a nonexempted private carrier 
to object to the exemptions in section 2, | 
but we see no grounds for objection by a/| 
carrier who transports property or passen- | 
gers for hire. A public carrier uses the | 
highways as a business and may be justly 
required to pay more than the ordinary 
tax exaction for such use. On the other 
hand, a private carrier makes only an 
incidental use of the highways and suffi- 
ciently compensates therefor by payment 
of the ordinary tax exactions. 


Exemption Discussed 
Of Buses for Schools 


A tax on public carriers engaged in 
transporting school children would simply 


|be added to the cost of transportation. 


This is paid for by the school districts, 
which are instrumentalities of the State. | 
If the tax were collected, it would only be 
taken from one department of the State 
government and paid by another. This, 
in our opinion, affords a just ground for 
exempting school bus transportation from 
the tax. 

Section 21, in order to be sustained as 
to contract and private carriers, must be 
deemed to relate to the public safety. 
Smith v. Cahoon, — U. S. —, decided May 
25, 1931. It has been held that a State 
cannot impose such a requirement for the 
protection of passengers or property car- 
ried by interstate carriers in _ inter- 
state commerce. Liberty Highway Co. | 
v. Mich. Pub. Utilities Com. 294 
Fed. 703; Mich. Pub. Utilities Com. v. 
Duke, 266 U. S. 570. It is our opinion, | 
however, that this section does not in- 
tend such security to protect passengers | 
or cargoes carried, but to protect third 


| persons from injuries to their persons or | 


property, and to guarantee compensation 
So con- 
strued, such requirement is valid. 42 C. J. 
p. 710, Sec. 161; Re Opinion of the Jus- 
tices — N. H. —, 129 Atl. 117; 39 A. L. R. 
1023. 

By section 2 a motor carrier that op- 
erates wholly within a city or village is 
exempted from the provisions of section | 
21. The question again arises whether 
this is a legitimate classification. The} 
exempted carriers are subject to regula- 
tion by the cities or villages within which 
they operate, through ordinances enacted 
under powers delegated to them by the 
State. This seems to us to be a legitimate 
basis for the classification as to those | 
vehicles operated wholly within the cor- 
porate limits of cities and towns. } 

Scction 2 also exempts from the pro-| 
visions of section 21 certain private motor | 
carriers. There is a distinction between 
those who make an incidental use of the 
highways for private purposes and those 
woh carry persons or the property of an- | 
other for hire. Generally speaking, the 
use by the former is incidental to their 
principal business or vocation, while the | 
use by the latter is continuous and 
habitual. It may be that a private car- | 
when he does use the highway is 
just as liable to be negligent as is the 
carrier for hire, but, since the use by the | 
latter is habitual and continual, it prob- 
ably affords a sufficient basis for the| 
classification. 


Complaint on Regulation 


|'Held to Be Premature 


_ As to the school-bus transportation, it 
is to be presumed that the governing au- 


| thorities of the several school districts will 


see to it that persons are hired who will 
exercise due care. This obviates the need 
of liability insurance in such cases. 
Section 5 undertakes to vest the Public 
Service Commission with broad powers 
and duties with respect to the regulation 
of the several carriers defined in section 1. 
It may be that contract carriers and pri- 
vate carriers are not subject to regulation 
to the full extent provided in this section; 
as, for example, regulations as to service. 
However, the regulations provided for 
have not yet been promul- 
gated. The extent, if any, to which such 
regulations will invade the rights of plain- 
tiffs is not now known. Plaintiffs cannot 
complain until regulations which violate 


| their constitutional rights are threatened 


or actually promulgated. Therefore, the 
attack upon this section by plaintiffs is 
premature. Turpin v. Lemon, 187 U. S. 
51, 60; McCabe v. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 
235 U.S. 151, 162; Euclid v. Ambler Realty 
Co., 272 U. S. 265. 

We conclude that, while the provisions 
of section 5 in several respects go beyond 
the competency of the Legislature, plain- 
tiffs are neither injured nor threatened to 
be injured at this time by reason of the 
provisions of such section, that their at- 
is premature, that the ex- | 
emption provisions of section 2 are based 
upon legitimate classifications, and that 
the act does not violate the equal pro- 
tection clause of the Federal Constitution, 

Attack is also leveled at certain provi- 
sions of chapter 236, supra, which require 
the furnishing of certain reports, data, | 
and information to the Commission. This | 
information is essential to the enforce- 
ment of the tax provisions of section 13 
and in our judgment may be required of | 
all carriers subject to such tax. 

The complaint with respect to chapter | 
236, supra, will be dismissed. 
Provisions of Act 
For Public Safety 

Coming now to chapter 244, supra, we 
find that it is an act designed to promote | 
the public safety, and to prevent the use 
of vehicles which, because of size, char-} 
acier of tires and weight, may be detri-| 
mental aad injurious to the highways. 
That the Siate may make provisions ap- 
propriate tor securing the safety and con- 
venience of the public in the use of the 
highways was dccided in Kans, v. New 
Jorsey, 264 U. S. 160. See also Buck 
Kuykendall, 267 U. S. 307, 314. It has a 
broad discretion in classification in the 
exorcise of its power to regulate, but the 
constitutional guaranty of equal protec- 
tion of the laws is interposed against dis- 
criminations that are entirely arbitrary. 
Smith v. Cahoon, 263 U. S. 

This act does not resort to classification 
and impose certain’ restrictions as_ to! 
safely upon common carriers, public car-| 
riers, and contract carriers for hire, who 
use the highways as an avenue over which 
io transport persons or property for hire 
as a business and different ones for those 
who use such highways only incidentally, 
but it imposes similar restrictions upon 
all users of highways except those oper- 
ating private passenger automobiles and 
certain persons who come within the pro- 
viso of section 1. This proviso reads: 
“The provisions of this act shall not ap- 
ply to the operation or moving of farm 
machinery or equipment, or the delivery 
of farm products to or from markets by 
the producer on any of the roads or high- 
ways in the State.” 

The two provisions in this 
should be noticed separately. 
understand the provision with reference 
to the operation or moving of farm 
machinery or equipment to apply to the 
transportation oi farm machinery. or 
equipment upon moi.or vehicles We 
think it was intended to apply to onl; 
the movement or operation of farm ma- 
chinery or eaupiment on its own wheels. | 
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Such Merchandise Entitled 
To Free Entry Providing 
Proof of Its Identity Is 
Established, Court Holds 


New York, Oct, 15.—Merchandise, pur- 
chased in the United States and, at the 
direction of the purchaser, shipped to 
Venezuela, when returned to Porto Rico, 


| by the purchaser, is “imported by or for 


the account of the person who exported 
them from the United States,” and, pro- 
viding proof of identity of the merchan- 
dise is established, is entitled to free en- 
try, the United States Customs. Court 


}rules in sustaining a protest of Gerardo 


Olivo, of San Juan, P. R. 
Coffee Roasting Outfit 

This case involved a coffee roasting out- 
fit which was assessed for duty at 30 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 372, 
of the Tariff Act of 1922. Free entry was 
contended for under paragraph 1514, as 
American goods returned. In granting 


| this claim Judge Young, of the Customs 


Court, writes: 

“The record clearly establishes that at 
the time the merchandise was shipped 
the United States to Venezuela, il 
by Gerardo Olivo, and was 
shipped to Venezuela for his account. 
Articles of the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of the United Staes, when re- 


j}turned after having been exported, with- 


out having been advanced in value or im- 
proved in condition by any process of 
manufacture or other means, are entitled 
to free entry if they are imported by or 
for the account of the person who ex- 


| ported them from the United States, pro- 


viding the regulations of the Secretary 
of the Treasury in respect to proof of 
identity have been complied with. | 

The regulations have been complied 
with in respect to the identity of the 
merchandise, and, we hold that when 
articles are shipped out of the United 
States by and for the account of the 
purchaser of “ie articles, the purchaser 
to whom the articles are shipped is the 
exporter within the meaning of para- 
graph 1514, Tariff Act of 1922.” ‘(Protest 
444479-G-336.) 

Ruling On Door Checks 

Sustaining a protest (No. 462156-G- 
39946-30) of the Globe Shipping Company, 
the United States Customs Court con- 
cludes that certain imported door checks, 
used to control automatically the closing 
of doors, are properiy dutiable at the rate 
of 30 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 372 of the act of 1922 as machines 
not specially provided for, rather than at 


| the rate of 40 per cent ad valorem, under 


paragraph 399 of the 1922 law as manu- 
factures of metal, not specially provided 
for. Presiding Judge Fischer writes the 


| decision in this case. 


For example, a farmer who wants to move 
his wheat combine from one place to an- 
other along a highway. So construed, it | 
applies to only casual and incidental uses 
oi the highways. 

We think there is a substantial differ- 
ence between motor-driven machinery 
traveling on its own wheels’, and farm 


| machinery or equipment being transported 


by motor truck. Of course, if the act 
means that a man who loads his auto- 
mobile truck and trailers with automobiles 
is subject to this law, and the man who 
loads a like vehicle with farm machinery 
is not subject to it, then the act is bad. 
Bui, giving it the narrow and restricted 
construction which we _ have _ indicated 
with respect to the operation or the 
movement of farm machinery or equip- 
ment, we think there is just oo 
the classification and that the act os 
not, because of the first provision of the 
excmption clause, violate the provisions of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 


Producer’s Movement 


Of Farm Products 


The exemption of the movement 
farm products by the producer 
presents a more serious question. 
heretofore stated, the general 


of 
thereof 
As 
provisions 


|}of this act, which are designed to pro- 


mote the public safety, cover every con- 
ceivable use of the public highway be 
motor vehicles, except private passenger 
vehicles, whether those vehicles are used 
by carriers for hire, contract carriers, 
private carriers, or by persons who cas- 
ually, or incidentally, or occasionally use 
the highways. Within this general pro- 
vision we find one class, the farmer or 
the producer of farm products, by virtue 


| of the last exemption in section 1, placed 


in a favored position. We are of the 
opinion that there is no rational basis 
for this classification bearing a reasonable 
rclation to the objects of this 
legislation, 

It appears to us that the producer of 
farm products, carrying his products to 
market by motor vehicle over the roads 
and highways of Kansas, will make just 
as much use of those highways as a 
great many of the persons who are not 
exempt and who fall within the broad 
provisions of section 1, and who make 
a casual or incidental use of the 
highways, as does the farmer. 

It has been suggested by certain of the 
briefs that if this exemption provision is 
bad we may strike down the exemption 
and sustain the act. In order to so hold. 
we would have to conclude considering the 
act from its four corners and its objects 
and purposes, that the legislature would 
have enacted it with such proviso exemp- | 
tion left out. We doubt that the pro- 
visions of this act justify that contention, 
ihough I may say one of my associates, 
Judge Hopkins, is inclined to give it that 
construction. 

We conclude that the exemption with 
respeet to the movement of farm prod- 
ucts by the producer thereof violates tho 
equal pic.ection clause of the Federal con- 
stitution and renders the act unconstitu- 
tional. 

The 
nent. 


injunction will be made perma- 


Paying of Taxes by Check 
Ruled on in South Dakofa 


PIERRE, S. Dak., Oct. 15. 
Where a check received in payment of 
taxes is returned marked “account closed,” 
the taxes should be respread against the 
land, the Attorney General of South Da- 
kota has ruled. No receipt should have 
been issued, the opinion pointed out, but 
the fact that such a receipt is outstand- 
ing does not extinguish the tax lien. 


Decision Promulgated 
By Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Oct. 15 


The Consolidated Gas Company of the 

City of Pittsburgh. Docket No. 29050. 

Independent Brewing Company of 
Pittsburgh, 4 B. T. A. 870, followed 

Where a taxpayer keeping its books 
on an accrual basis, acquired certain 
of its own bonds with interest coupons 
attached thereto, the excess of the 
face value of the coupons over the 
amount paid for them is taxable as 
income. 
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CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKS—Officers—Criminal responsibility of cashier for egtry made by book- 
keeper— bh 

The cashier of a bank could be convicted of making a false entry on the books 
of the bank in violation of a Kentucky statute on proof that the entry was made 
by the bookkeeper at the direction of the cashier, since one may commit a crime 
by an agent provided he incites or directs its commission with criminal intent, 
inasmuch as the act of the agent, in such case, becomes the act of the principal 
and the principal is criminally responsible therefor. 

Miller v. Commonwealth of Kentucky; Ky. Ct. Appis., Oct. 6, 1931. 


MARRIAGE—Validity—Common law marriage—Effect of statute— 

A common law marriage based on a mutual agreement between persons legally 
capable of making a marriage contract to enter into the relation of husband and 
wife without solemnization of the marriage is valid in the State of Nebraska, not- 
withstanding a statute of such State prescribing the requirements of solemnization 
and providing that “no marriage hereafter contracted shall be recognized as valid 
unless such license has been previously obtained and unless such marriage is 
solemnized by a person authorized by law to solemnize marriages,” since such 
provision refers to marriages which are to be solemnized and not to common law 
marriages. 

Collins v, Hoag and Rollins, Inc.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27906, Oct. 9, 1931. 


TRADES-UNIONS—Expulsion of members—Action for reinstatement—Expulsion for 
two distinct violations, one of which did not warrant expulsion— 

Where a member of a trades-union was expelled pursuant to a charge alleging 
two distinct violations of the constitution and by-laws, the court in holding in his 
action for reinstatement, that one of the alleged violations was not ground for 
expulsion ordered the member reinstated, regardless of whether the other alleged 
violation standing alone would have been a ground for expulsion, since the court 
would not assume that the union would have expelled the member for such viola- 
tion standing by itself, especially in view of the fact that the member was punished 
for such violation by the imposition of a fine. 

Polin v. Kaplan, President, etc.; Schneider v. Same; N. Y. Ct. Appls., No. 349. 


TRADES-UNIONS—Efpulsion of members—Grounds—Breach of implied obligation 
to loyally support union in attainment of proper purposes— 

A member of a trades-union is under the implied obligation of remaining loyal 
to the union and supporting it in the attainment of its proper purposes and of 
refraining from doing any act tending to its destruction or disgrace, adn the union 
has the implied power to expel a member for a gross breach of such obligation. 

Polin v. Kaplan, President, etc.; Schneider v. Same; N. Y. Ct. Appls., No. 349. 


TRADES-UNIONS—Expulsion of members—Grounds—Member’s action against of- 
ficers for embezzlement— 

An action by a member of a trades-union against its officers, in which he charged 
the officers with violating the constitution and by-laws, and by which he sought 
to procure restoration to the treasury of the union of moneys alleged to have been 
misappropriated by the officers, was not in violation of a provision of the constitu- 
tion of the union for an appeal to the union itself from decisions of its officers 
and did not warrant the expulsion of the member, either under the constitution 
making a violation of such provision ground for expulsion, or under the rule of 
law that the union may expel a member for disloyalty and for an act injurious 
to the union or tending to its disruption. 

Polin v. Kaplan, President, etc.; Schneider v. Same; N. Y. Ct. Appls., No. 349. 


o 
TRADES-UNIONS—Expulsion of members—Right of member to invoke aid of 
court—Conclusiveness of adjudication of tribunal set up by constitution and 
by-laws— 

The constitution and by-laws of an unincorporated trades-union constitutes a 
contract between the union and a member and a provision thereof for the expul- 
sion of a membef after a trial with notice to the member before a tribunal set up 
by the union is exclusive and precludes a regularly constituted court from review- 
ing the proceedings and passing on the merits of the expulsion where the member 
has been expelled for an act constituting ground for expulsion under the constitu- 
tion and by-laws, but such rule does not prevent a member who has been expelled 
from invoking the protection of a court where expulsion has been decreed for acts 
not constituting a violation of the constitution and by-laws and not made expellable 
offenses thereby either by terms expressed or implied, since in such case the ex- 
pulsion is not within the power conferred by the contract. 

Polin v. Kaplan, President, etc.; Schneider v. Same; N. Y. Ct. Appls., No. 349. 


TRADES-UNIONS—Expulsion of members—Wrongful 
of wages— 

A member of a trades-union who was illegally expelled could recover as damages 
the loss of wages which he sustained as the result of the expulsion. 

Polin v. Kaplan, President, etc.; Schneider v. Same; N. Y. Ct. Appls., No. 349. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Regulation and control—Validity of statute—Equal protection 
of laws—Exemption in favor of movement of farm machinery and transportation 
of farm products to market— 

A Kansas statute regulating the use of motor vehicles on public highways for the 
purpose of promoting public safety and preventing the use of vehicles which, 
because of size, character of tires and weight, may be detrimental and injurious 
to the highways, does not violate the equal protection of laws clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment by reason of an exemption in favor of “the operation or moving 
of farm machinery or equipment,” since such provision applies only to the move- 
ment or operaticn of farm machinery or equipment on its own wheels and not to 
the transportation of farm machinery or equipment on trucks and trailers and so 
construed the classification is reasonable in view of the fact that the operation of 
farm machinery or equipment on its own wheels on highways is only casual and 
incidental; the statute, however, is in violation of the equal protection clause in 
so far as it provides an exemption in favor of “the delivery of farm products to or 
from markets by the producer,” since the producer of farm products makes as 
much use of the highways in transporting such products to market by motor vehicle 
over the highways as many persons who are not exempt, and the classification is 
therefore unreasonable.—Louis v. Boynton. (D. C., D. Kans.)—6 U. S. Daily, 
1864, Oct. 16, 1931. 


expulsion—Damages—Loss 


MOTOR CARRIERS—Regulation and control—Validity of statute requiring car- 
riers to furnish regulatory commission reports, data and information— 

A Kansas statute empowering the Public Service Commission to regulate motor 
carriers is not void in so far as it requires the carriers to furnish certain reports, 
data and informaticn to the Commission, since such information is essential to the 
enforcement of.other provisions of the act taxing the carriers.—Louis Vv. Boynton. 
(D. C., D. Kans.) —6 U. S. Daily, 1864, Oct. 16, 1931. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—Regulation and control—Validity of statute providing for 
liability insurance—Interstate carriers—Equal protection of laws— 

A Kansas statute requiring contract and private motor carriers to carry liability 
insurance for the protection of the public does not apply to injuries to passengers 
or goods being transported by the carriers but is applicable merely to injuries to 
persons and property not being transported; so construed the statute is not void 
as to interstate carriers while engaged in interstate commerce; nor is the statute 
violative of the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment on the 
ground that it exempts carriers operating within cities and villages, since such car- 
riers are subject to regulations of the cities and villages authorized by statute, nor 
on the ground that it exempts owners of vehicles transporting provisions for their 
own use and their livestock and farm products to a market, since such use by the 
owner of a vehicle is incidental to his business while the use of highways by car- 
riers for hire is habitual and continuous, nor on the ground that it exempts school 
busses, since it may be assumed that school district authorities will see to it that 
persons hired to drive school busses will exercise due care, making liability insur- 
ance unnecessary in such cases.—Louis v. Boynton. (D. C., D. Kans.)—6 U. S. 
Daily, 1864, Oct. 16, 1931. 


State Taxation 


KANSAS—Motor carriers—Taxes based upon gross ton mileage—Public, contract 
and private carriers— 

A tax upon public motor carriers of property 
carriers of property or passengers, and _ private 
based upon gross ton mileage and_ providing a formula for 
ton mileage, is valid, when the formula accomplishes substantial 
a public carrier who transports property or passengers for hire can not 
object to such a tax because it exempts motor carriers who operate wholly within 
any city or village, private motor carriers who operate within a radius of 25 miles 
of a city or village, private motor carriers transporting their livestock and 


or passengers, contract motor 
motor carriers of property, 
computing such 
equality; 


farm 


products to market and supplies for their own use, and motor carriers —_— 
children to school.—Louis v. Boynton. (D. C., D. Kans.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1 ct 
16, 1931. 


« NoTICcES OF PATENT SUITS » 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
Sec. 4921, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 


tubes, filed Aug. 27. 1931 
W. D. Wash.. N. Div., Doc, 874, Claude 
Electrical Products, Inc “8h. 5 
L. R. Clark. Doc. 875, Claude Neon Electrical 
Products, Inc., et al. v. Shaner & Wolff. Inc 
1147922, W. S. Birdsall, Triplicate salesbook, 
filed Aug. 27, 1931, D. C., S. D. N. Y.. Doc, E 
61/330, American Sa'es Book Co., Ltd., v. 
International Tag Co 
1157900, F. J. Plym, Window sash construc- 
tion, D. C.. M. D. Pa., Doc, 543, The Kaw- 
neer Co. v. E. F. McHugh et a! Decree 
for plaintiff Aug 1931 
1212840, F. J. Straub, Building block 
method of mating, D. C., E. D. TM! East 
Louis) Doc. E 4382. Crozier-Straub 
‘ Domhoft Dismissed 


by luminescent 
D. C., 
Neon 


Monoazo dye and process 
of making. 741029. Gley & Siebert, Red azo 
dye lake, 770177, P. Julius et al., Axo color- 
ing matter and process of producing same, 
807422, K. Elbel. Manufacture of new zinc 
compound, 858065, Ernst & Gullbransson 
Monoazo dye for lakes and process of mak- 
ing, D. C.. E. D. N. Y., Doc. 389-A, Chemical 
Foundation Co. v. National Aniline & Chem- 
ical Co., Inc., et Dismissed Aug. 25, 1931 

718340. (See 8 7 

741029. 770177. & 

892897, Schirmac & 
dyestufl, 916029, 963697, 
Making new vat dyestuff 
Process of condesing reduction 
acenapthene-quinine, etc 999439, Elbel & 
Wray, Manufacture of vat dyeing coloring 
matter, 718,3 O. J. Graul, Process of mak- 
ine cyan-methy! derivatives of aromatic 
amids, D. C., W. D. N. Y., Doc. 388-C, Chem- 
ical Foundation Co, v. National Aniline & 2 c 
Chemical Co., Inc., et al Dismissed Aug E 2109 
25, 1931 Sales & Service, Inc., et al. 

160% 14759380 (See 1307734.) 

916029 5 

9231598 as & - 1475980, O. Zerk. Lubricating 
of tat cing = wD filed Aug. 25, 1931, D. C. Minn 
390-A, Chemical Foundation Co. vy. National apolis), Doc. E 2110, Alemite Corp. \ 
Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., et al. Dis- kar. Inc. 
missed Aug. 25, 1931 I< A oD 

965170. 968697, 999139. (See 892897.) D. Mich wn 

1083084, D. Re ser, Feeding mechanism tor Co. et al. v. C 
stitching machines. 1086085, same, Machine Auto Supply) 
for stitching psmphliets. D. C.. W. D. Mich., 1583415. 1. F 
S. Div., Doc. E 2411, S. R. Sagne v. F. P. filed Aug. 28 
Rosback Co. Dismissed Aug. 25, 1931 Div.. Doc. E 

1086065. «See 1086(84.) S 


James Leffel 
1125476. G. Claude, System of illuminating 1633739, Re. 


714882, O. Ernst 
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products of 


71488: 
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Gullborg, Lubricating means 
Lubricating apparatus, filed 
D. C. Minn. (Minneapolis) 
Alemite Corp Specialty 


See 892897.) i 5 
apparatus 

(Minne- 
Koze- 


and process 
oe Doc 


Lifting device 
filed Aug. 27. 1931. D. C 
Dix Doc. 4942, Rotary 
H. Gershenson et al 


for 
E 
Lift 

(Ned's 


Lunati, 


Moody, Hydratic 
is3T, D. c.. 3. B 
303. I. P. Morris et 
& CO 

17567, H. 


turbine 
Ohio, W 
al. v. The 


J. Gaisman, Safety 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official decuments 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Bible. English. 1931. Authorized. The Holy 
Bible, Old and New Testaments, tr. out of 
original tongues. King James version. 1080 
p. N. Y., Grosset & Dunlap, 1931. 31-22924 

Bloch, Louis. Labor agreements in coal mines, 
(Industris relations ser.) 513 p. N. Y., 
Russell Sage foundation, 1931. 31-23002 

Borgeson, Frithiof C. Elementary school life 
activities (Extra curricular library.) 2 v., 
illus. N. Y., A. S. Barnes & co., 1931 

31-22996 

Unique aloofness of Jesus. 245 

R. R. Smith, 1931 31-22919 

Percy H. Rediscovery of frontier. 

Chicago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago press, 

31-28011 
Making of 

area. 245 p. 

31-22997 
Is ess 

31-23022 


Bos, Jacob. 
D:. . Es 
Boynton, 
184 p. 
1931 
Brookiyn conf. on 
adult minds in metropolitan 
N. Y., Macmillan co., 1931 
Bynner, Witter. den tree. 
A. A. Knopf, 1931 
Campbell, Sir Malcolm. Searching for pirate 
treasure in Cocos island, illus. 279 p. N. Y., 
Fredk. A. Stokes co., 1932 31-23142 
Care and construction of courts. 
(Spalding's athletic library, §11 8B.) 
129 p., illus. N. Y., Amer. pub. co., 
1931 31-23139 
Chicago. Univ. Dept. of mathematics, 
Contributions to calculus of variations, 1930, 
349 p. Chicago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago press 
1931 31-2300 
Cleaver, great adventure— 
prayer R. R. Smith, 1931. 
31-22921 
in health and 
Edith M. Bar- 
ed., rev. (Lip- 
606 p.. illus. 
1931 31-27257 
queen; study of 


adult educ. 


lll p 


tennis 
no 
sports 


Life's 


Ee 


Solomon. 
163 p N. 
Cooper, Lenna F. Nutrition 
disease for nurses. by 
ber, Helen S. Mitchell. © 4th 
pincott’s nursing manuals.) 
Phila., J. B. Lippincott co., 
Dakers, Andrew H. Tragic 
Mary queen of Scots 318 Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin co., 1931 31-23013 
Doane, Leon L. Guide to localized bi-termi- 
nal tonsillar coagulation 112 p.,_ illus. 
Butler, Pa.. Washburn & co., 1931 31-23007 
Docg, John H. Elements of lawn tennis, by 
and Allison Danzig (Aldin ser.) 178 
illus. N. Y., Coward-McCann, 1931 
31-23138 
smug- 
248 p. 
31-23151 
illus Los 
1931 
31-22999 
Gilkey, James G. Meeting challenge of mod- 
ern doubt. 249 p. N. Y., Macmillan co.. 
1931. 31-22918 
Hamilton, Fundamentals of arith- 
metic. by . and Lillian Kupfer. 3 v., 
illus. N. Y., Amer. book co., 1931. 31-23000 
Hart, John L. J. 1,400 feet; history of nam- 
ing and early ascents of high Colo. peaks. 
2d ed. 68 p., illus. Denver, Col., Col. moun- 
tain club, 1931 31-23011 
Haughhawout, Margaret E., ed. Pittsburg col- 
lege verse. 1924-1930. 230 p Pittsburg, 
Kan., Ccll. inn book store, 1930. 31-22950 
Hearing and the school child, by John L. 
Waldman, Francis A. Wade and Cari W. 
Aretz. Pub. under auspices of Volta bur., 
Wash., D. C. 222 p., illus. Phila., 1930 
31-22995 
Makers of chemistry. 314 
Clarendon press, 1931 oe 
31-28021 
of Swedish 
(Social service mon- 


P., 


Dumreicher, Andre von. 
glers in deserts of Egypt; illus. 
Lond.. Methuen & co., 1931 

Edwards, Chas. L. Birds. 
Angeles, Calif., Hesperian 


Trackers & 


61 p.. 


press, 


Samuel. 


Holmyard, Eric J. 
p., illus. Oxford, 


Janson, Florence E. Background 
immigration, 1840-1930. 
ographs, no. 15.) 517 p. 
of Chicago press, 1931. 31-23005 

Lee, Olav. 2d coming of Christ: devotional 
studies in book of Revelation. 207 p. Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Augsburg pub. house, 1931. 

31-22920 

Crucible, play. 126 p. Boston, 
Christopher pub. house, 1931. 31-23021 

Loomis, Walter H. Health hunter. 348 p., 
illus. Cleveland, O., 1931. 31-23008 


Leon, Leon I. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given, 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Port of Milwaukee, Wisc.—Lake Ser. No. 3, 
Corps of Engineers. U. S. Army and Bur. 
of Operations, U. S. Shipping Bd. Price, 
45 cents 31-28101 

Biology of Indian-Meal Moth on Dried Fruits 
in Calif—Tech. Bull. No. 242, Sept., 1931, 
U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 31-894 

Control of Moths in Upholstered Furniture— 
Farmers' Bull. No. 1655, U. S. Dept. of 
Agric Price, 10 cents |Agr. 31-291] 

N. J., Agric.—15th Census of U. S.: 1930, Bur. 
of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
5 cents (31-26898 ) 

Machinery 15th Censu 


of U s S. Dept. c 
Commerce 


Manufactures: 1929 
Bur. of Census, U. @ 
Price. 5 cents 

Turpentine and Rosin—Manutfactures: 1929, 
Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Price. 5 cents 

U. S. Official Postal Guide, July, 1931 
No. 1, U. S. Post Office Dept 
price, $1.50 a year. 

Fedl. Reclamation Laws, Ann 
of Reclamation, U. S 
Free 

Journal of Agricl. Research—Vol 
Aug. 15, 1931. U. S. Dept 
scription price, $4 a year 

Unemployment—U. S. Summary, 
of U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, 
of Commerce. Free 


Vol. 11, 
Subscription 
(4-18254) 
1931. Bur. 
Interior 
31-22106 
43, No. 4, 
of Agric. Sub- 
(Agr. 13-1837) 
15th Census 
U. S. Dept. 
(31-26190) 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


May, 
Dept. of 


Pa 
yrs 
Go\ 


Bienn. Rept. of 
ended May 31 
by Theo. B. Appel, 
Health Harrisburg. 1931 
Kans.-—20th Bienn. Rept. of Bank Comr 
period Sept. 1, 1928. to Sept. 1, 1930. 
mittted to Gov. by H. W. Koeneke, 
Comr. Topeka, 1921. 
Conn.—-Rept. of State Dept 
ended Je. 30, 1930 
Stanley H. Osborn 
ford, 1930 
Ill.--Comr ‘ec Comm. Law. Local 
Comms r Cities of Five Hundred Thou, 
sand or Warehouse Act Chas. W 
Hadley, Cl Comrs Svringfield, 1930 
Conn.—Information relative to Assessment and 
Collection of Taxes, 1930—Pub. Doc. No. 48. 
Taxation--Doc. No. 238 Wm. H. Blodgett, 
Tax Comr Hartford, 1931 
Oreg.—l4th Bienn, Rept. of Bd. of Inspec- 
tors of Child Labor for term 1929-1930, 
Submitted to Gov. by Sarah A. Evans, Chrm, 
1931 
Dept. of Game and 
Game and Fish Laws Amdmts 
Lesisl. Se Pie: 1931 
th Ann. Rept. of Supervisor of Bank- 
envied Dec. 31, 1 Submitted 
by C. S. Moody, Super of Bank- 
Olyninia, 1971 
and Joint Resolutions 
Session of 44th Gen 
1931 
Geological Sur 
l ar Deposits of 
Pounties, Ill, by Edson 
field, 1931 
Ariz.—Rept. of Cases 
in Supreme Court 


Dept 
1930 


of Health for 2 
Submitted to 
M. D., Secy. of 


for 
Sub- 
Bank 
for yr. 
by 
Hart- 


of Health 
Submitted to Gov. 
Comr. of Heaith. 


Transit 


Fish. State and 
made 


sion 


re 


isor 


Acts 
gular 
Moines 
State 


at 
Des 


passed 
Assembly 


ey. Bull. No. 58, 
Hardin and Pope 
S. Basin Spring- 


Argued and Determined 

Nov. 4, 1929-May 19, 1930, 
Alice M. Birdsall. Reptr Phoenix. 1931 

Acts Resolutions and Memorials of Reg- 

ular Session—l0th Legis. of State, 1931, Jan, 
12, 1931-Mar. 14, 1931 Phoenix, 1931 

Md.—8th Ann. Rept. of Conservation Dept., 
for c. yr. 1929. Submitted to Gov. by Swep- 
son Earle. Comr Annapolis, 1931 
Tex.—Tex. Criminal Rep‘s Cases Argued and 
Adjudged in Court of Criminal Appeals of 
State. Feb.. Mar., Apr.. May, June and Oct. 
A.D 1930 Vol. 115 Reptd. by W. C, 
Wear Austin, 1931 


Thompson ame 
‘. 2k. = 
Razor Co 
3lade Co.) 
ro Continuous 
1681168, A. M. Bovier 
K. Bottle, Cor 
carbon separation and 
7 1931 D. C s. D. 
merican Sales Book 
lace Press, Inc 
1641620.) 
& Leach, Fuel oil burner, 
D. C. Mass., Doc. E 3449, 
The Glenoil Co, al@ 
See 1633739.) 
Janowitch, Shirt collar 
35, 1031. D. &.. &. D. 
308, Lakewood’s Patents 
Shirt C Inc 
D. Stokes. Textile 
E 3434. Otis Co. \ 
Injunction Aug. 17, 


filed 
Doc. E 
D. Jacoby 

inter- 
Record 


packet 
1736 iction fa- 


strip 36427 
cilitating 
control 
N.Y 
Co 
1681168 7 
1764794, Jo 
filed Aug 


on 


et 


fabric, 
Royal 
1931. 


D. C. Mass., 
Textile Co., 


Doc 
Inc. 


Chicago, Ill., Univ. @ 
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Commission Asserts 


To Entertain Application 0; 
By Foreign Company to 


Flood Local Lands 


Virginia Claims 
Jurisdiction of 


“Colltpse’ of Military Rule in 


Dam Out of State 


New Mexico Finds 


Right | 


| 


RicuHmonp, Va., Oct. 15. 


The State Corporation Commission has 
jurisdiction to entertain and dispose of an 
application to flood lands in Virginia when 
the dam proposed to be constructed is not 
located in Virginia, according to an order 


issued Oct. 13. 


This position is taken, the order states, 
on the ground that “the Virginia Water 
Power Act is applicable to dams and all 
of the appurtenances thereto and thereof 
when such dams or their appurtenances 
are across or affect or involve State wa- 


ters” as defined in the act. 


The Commission's ruling was made upon 
a motion of the Holston River Power Co. 
to dismiss the company’s application on 
the ground that the Commission’ has no 


@ jurisdiction. 


In the same order the Commission re- 

served its decision and set for hearing on 

Nov. 12 a motion on behalf of the Com- 

@ monwealth to dismiss the proceeding on 
the ground that the Holston River Power 

Co., a foreign corporation, cannot legally 

prosecute its application in view of the 

fact that it is not qualified to do business 

in Virginia and, being a foreign public 

service corporation, cannot receive the li- 


cense applied for. 


It was further asserted 


that the company has transacted business 
in Virginia contrary to the State law. 





Ruling in New York 


In Life Insurance Action 
New York, N. Y., Oct. 15. 


Justice Thomas J. Whalen of the Mu- 
nicipal Court of the City of New York 


has directed a defendant life 


insurance 
company to name in advance of the trial 


of an action on a life insurance policy 
the physicians who attended the insured 
within two years prior to the date of the 
policy, as contended by the insurer in its 
defense, and to name the “serious disease 
or complaint” which is the subject mat- 


ter of the company’s defense. 


The company claimed in 


that within two years prior to 


of the issuance of the policy.. 


. 


New Jersey Drafts Code — 


its defense 


the date 
of the policy the insured “had been at- 
tended by a physician or physicians for 
@a serious disease or complaint” and that 
he was not in sound health at the time 


On Gasoline Tank Trucks 


TRENTON, N. 


J., Oct. 15. 


In an effort to lessen the dangers at- 
tendant to the transportation of inflam- 
New 
Jersey, regulations have been promulgated 
by the State Department of Motor Vehi- 


mable liquids on the highway 


cles establishing a 
for the construction 


minimum 
and 


s of 


requirement 
operation 


of 


gasoline tank trucks and trailers, the De- 
partment has just announced. These reg- 
ulations will become effective Jan. 1, 
and will be a prerequisite to the regis- 


tration of vehicles of this type 


1932, 


The code was prepared by a committee 
of seven appointed by the State Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles, Harold G. Hoff- 
rec- 


man. It 
ommended good practices for 


includes all of the current 


the 


co 


n- 


struction and operation of automobile gas- 
oline tank trucks adopted by the National 
Fire Protection Association, together with 
additional regulations added by the com- 


mittee. 


Deaths in Auto Accidents 


Increase in Two States 


TRENTON, N. J., Oct. 


15. 


» All existing records for the number of 
motor vehicle accidents and persons killed 
or injured during a single month in New 
Jersey were broken in August, the State 
Traffic Commission has just reported 


The 


total number of accidents 


reported 


was 5,725. an increase of 2 per cent over 


the previous month. Deaths 


and injuries 4,224. 


totaled 133 


Jiolations of the traffic act were charged 
against approximately 25 per cent of the 


10,015 drivers whose cars 
in accidents, the report 


wer 
State 


e 
d 


involved 
but 


in 


only 11 per cent of the cases were court 


complaints entered. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Oct. 1 


5 

* 

The total number of deaths resulting 
from motor vehicle accidents in Cali- 
fornia during the first seven months of 


the current vear was 1,458, an increase of 


201 or 14 per cent over 1930, according to 
statistics made available Oct. 14 by the 
Bureau of Statistics and Safety of the 


California Highway Patrol. 


Increases were reported in 33 counties, 
decreases in 16, and no change from last 





































































































Proration Helpful 


Oil Fields Said to Show 
Regulation Is Wiser 


SanTA Fe, N. Mex., Oct. 15. 
The “collapse” of military rule in the 
1 fields of Oklahoma “proves the wis- 
dom of the proration policy pursued by 
New Mexico, according to the State 


| Land Commissioner, J. F. Hinkle. 


“A State cannot legislate prices,’ Mr. 
Hinkle said. “Using military forces tin 
Oklahoma and Texas has only led to fur- 
ther demoralization of the industry. The 
cnly solution to the problem is proration 
on an equitable basis supported by a pro- 
tective tariff. 


“Rumania has shipped 3,000,000 gallons 





month was 19.5 per cent less than in Sep- 
tember, 1930, according to a report of the 


to the Bureau of Census which was made 
public at the Bureau Oct. 15. 


| Sales of New Life Insurance Decline 


By One-eighth in Nine-month Period 


Production in September Was 19.5 Per Cent Less Than in 
Corresponding Month of Last Year, According to Associa- 
tion’s Report to Census Bureau 











New life insurance production last |The following additional information con- 


tained in the report was made available 
}at the Bureau: 

For September, the total new business 
of all classes written by the 44 companies 
was $720,218,000 against $894,396,000 dur- 
ing September of 1930, a decrease of 19.5 


Association of Life Insurance Presidents 


The cumu- 
lative total for the first nine months of 


Sales Distribution 
| Of Paper Goods 
| Wholesalers’ Purchases 


| Half the Volume, 
| Census Reveals 


Total 


Sales to wholesalers make up nearly | 
one-half the sales by manufacturing | 
plants engaged primarily in making paper | 
goods, not classified in other industries. | 
Data collected for the Census of Distri-| 
bution show that of the total sales by 
these plants in 1929, amounting to $182,- 





new business of these companies was $8,-| 449.000, 46.3 per cent, or $84,533,000, was 
303,342,000 
000 last year, a decrease of 13.3 per cent. 
New ordinary insurance amounted to $5,- 
586,365,000 
crease of 14.7 
surance amounted to $2,091,117,000 against 


this year against $9,572,897.- made in that way. 


Other sales were made as follows: To 
industrial consumers buying at wholesale, 
such as book manufacturers, dairies, meat 
packers, bakeries, florists, restaurants, etc., 
30.5 per cent, or $55,574,000; to retailers, 


$6.552,079,000, a de- 
cent. Industrial in- 


aaginst 
per 


this year was 13.3 per cent below the|per_ cent. New ordinary insurance | $2,170,066,000, a decrease of 3.6 per cent.) >: . 7 . aaa 5 
ot gasoline to Detroit which is being sold | amount for the same period a year ago. amounted to $483,700,000 against $545.- Group insurance amounted to $625.860,- ee idee oe eee ce 
tor hk aaa sof ek cheaper than| The report aggregates the new business | 481,000, a decrease of 11.3 per cent. In- 000 against $850,752,000, a decrease of 26.4) Gi ect tg le conmumers, 03 per 
it can be brought from Texas or Okla-' recor c , reviv: i ‘ ial i ° - ‘ s S, Ov 
a 8 r Okla-| records, exclusive of revivals, increases | dustrial insurance amounted to $199,218,- per cent cent, or $636,000. (Sales to the two types 


“During the period of military rule in 
Oklahoma and Texas, New Mexico has 
had a continuous equitable output, a uni- 
form revenue and scientific production 
through her proration agreement. 

“The Hobbs pool is the best managed 
and controlled pool in the Nation. All 
wells are treated fairly. I have con- 
stantly advocated the proration system for 
New Mexico and in view of failure of use 
of force in Oklahoma, advocate it more 
strongly now than ever. New Mexico has 
kept her head during the oil depression, 
and is benefiting by it.” 


United States Notes 
On Controversy in 
Orient Are Criticized 


Dispatches Are a ‘Useless 
Gesture.” Says Representa- 
tive Fish, Who Declares 
Policy Humiliating 


[Continued from Page 3.] 

which tends to destroy individual incen- 
five, which has been the main cause of 
the wonderful development of the United 
States 

The appropriation of $500,000,000 by the 
last Congress for public buildings was a 
step in the right direction, but it should 
be doubled by the Congress that meets in 
December. An additional billion dollars 
should be made available immediately fo 
the construction of highways, public 
buildings and waterways, and_ other 
needed improvements and public works. 

Labor is not asking for a dole, but an 
epportunity to work This opportunity 
must be afforded, even if it takes a bil- 
lion dollar bond issue. and a heavy in- 
crease in inheritance taxes on large for- 
tunes. There can be no return to pros- 
perity in the United States until labor is 
employed at substantial wages and has a 
Suying power commensurate with thei 
needs. 





Approves Moratorium 
Prosperity cannot be obtained by de- 
crees or resolutions. The big issue in the 
United States today is the way and means 
of providing jobs for the 5,000,000 unem- 








ployed Charity is not the answer but 
work is, and it must be provided by the 
Federal, State and municipal govern- 
ments. 

I am heartily in accord with the pro- 
posal of President Hoover to grant a 
moratorium on war debts, or reparations 
to the German republic, in order to pre- 
vent that nation from falling into the 
hands of the communists 

Let us have faith in America, and in 
the capacity, intelligence, and patriotism 
of our people and our Government to 
solve all our economic problems as they 
have in the past, for the best interests 
and welfare of the American people. Let 
us have faith in ourselves and in our 
democratic institutions. For the past 50 
years Our wage earners have been the 
best paid, the best housed, the best fed, 
the best clothed and the most contented 


in the world. The Congress and the vari- 









ous State Legislatures for many vears have 
been correcting abuses that have crept 
in Our economic system by enactment of 
laws governing the conditions and hours 
of labor, passing employers liability laws 
and now providing old age pensions. 
Social Justice Sought 
Civilization is confronted with the solu- 
tion of economic problems far more seri- 
ous than at any time since we obtained 
our independence as a nation. I whole- 
heartedly commend the declaration of the 
Pope in beha of social and industrial 
Justice, and in favor of a more equitable 


distribution of wealth. It is our manifest 


duty to see that industrial justice and 
human rights prevail in these United 
States. If our country is worth dying for 
in time of war, it must be worth living 
for in time of peace 


When the Declaration of Independence 





































Was writte by Thoma: ea Ohio 
year's figures in nine others, the Bureau were cae. if an aie worta 
stated. ‘ Rule by the divine right of kings cafes the 

The records show that 1.481 accidents accepted form of government A sal saa 
resulting in death or injury were caused sentative system of government ‘base d o! 
by drunken drivers or drunken pedes- the consent of the governed. was a aa 
trians in the seven months’ period. Of departure and regarded as revolutionary 

, @these 133 resulted in death Of the Even when Lincoln made his Raritan 
e @ drivers involved 1,293 were listed as hav- Gettysburg speech that a government ‘of 
ing been intoxicated There were 188 the peop by the people and fox ‘sn 
drunken pedestrians involved people shall not perish from the earth 
22 a there were still few republics in the world 
Aisle ~ ~ats Prohibited pone Aageenie a ry have been toppling 
; \ ignt and left, and republics have 
On New Jersey Buses ar eae being based on our principles 
TRENTON, N. J., Oct. 15 ' tg a Aspe an atyd 

Interstate buses operating in New Jer- Neverthe a ee } eee 
sey have been warned by the State Board | intellectuals. radical collece prcfecn eee 
of Public Utility Commissioners that the a smattering of Protestant tae on aes 
use of aisle seats will not be permitted in| combined to denounce ou ‘abiaen va. tev 
travel through this State tem as being antiquated at A ane ah oe 

Notice to this effect was served by Jo- with abuses and oy Poe get — 
seph Autenrieth, the Board president, at ernment is corrupt a ec ae a fail. 
a hearing at which three companies were ure, Thes iceneihe. smldiome aun eens 
cited on charges of violating the regula- perience in business ar pavarnin ot 3 and 
tion. Counsel for the companies said the | everything wrong in America Ft li 
practice was permitted in New York | thing beautiful in Soviet Russia or +s 
State, but promised that it would be dis- some form of temporary foreign dictator- 
continued in New Jersey ship. 

“It would be better if the aisle seats Let us rededicate ourselves to the prop- 
were eliminated altogether,” said Mr. osition tiat a government of the eau 
Autenrieth, referring to their reported use’ by the people. and for the people shall 
in New York. “When they are there,.they not perish from the earth. Let us re- 
are used. Our specifications for buses do affirm our belief in our r publican form 
not permit such seats. They are a hazard of government, because it is the soundest. 
to life. They block ready exit in case of | fairest, most honorable and best form oi 
an emergency. This Board will not per- government ever devised by the mind of 
mit them in this State man 

= on . — Let us cherish and defend it against 
Weekly T ransit Ticket si our ene b th from Within and 
° ithout, and notice that we do not 

Mav Be Tested in Capital oropose ) substitute communism social- 

The Washington (D. C.) Rapid Transi See en oo a en ee ~ 
@o., operating street car and bus service,|" ee ee OF Carin 
has applied to the Public Utilities Com- aH a 7 
mission for permission to make effective Connecticut Prepares 
for a trial period a weekly pass for bus . 
transportation. For Annual Insurance Davy 

The present bus far is 10 cents. The ? 
@company proposes to sell for $1.25 a trans- HartrorD, Conn., Oct. 15 
ferable weekly pass good for any numb The State Insurance Commissione: 
of rides at any time, and to sell for 75 Howard P. Dunham, is honorarv chair- 

a @ cents a weekly pass good only between| man of the committee on angement 
9 a. m. and 4 p. m. and after 6:30 p. m. for the seventh annual observance of in- 








on week days, after 9 a. m 
and all day on Sundays. 


























on Saturdays 








Surance day in Connecticut to be held at 
Hartford Oct. 29 





companies of the association which have 


and dividend additions, of 44 member | 000 against $210,423,000, a decrease of 5.3 


per cent. Group insurance was $37,300,000 





















the 44 companies during each of the first 


, 1 oe iness wri y 
The new paid-for business written. by of retailers can not be shown separately 


without disclosing individual operations.) 








62 per cent of the total volume of life in- | against $138,492,000, a decrease of 73.1 per nine months of 1929, 1930 and 1931 and Manufacturing plants sold 6.2 per cent 
surance outstanding in all United States | cent. } percentage increases or decreases are or $11,279,000 worth of goods to their own 
legal reserve life insurance companies. For the first nine months, the ee in the following table: wholesale branches. This report does not 
a a ee show the distribution of sales of these 
ORDINARY INSURANCE GROUP INSURANCE br hes 
Pct. Pet Pet Pct ranches. 
1930 1931 ae ae Of the above sales to dealers and in- 
over over ov ov ; “ . 9 i. - 
1929 1930 1931 1929 1930 1929 1930 1931 1929 1930 = Consumers $16,230,000 was _— 
January $659,843,000  $712.855.000 $595.652,000 8.0 16.4 January $98,637,000 $64,313.000 $78,363,000 34.8 21.8, through manufacturers’ agents, Selling 
February 683,542,000 599,462,000 6.9 18.0 February .... 58.607.000 59.930.000 103,587,000 2.3 72 8| agents, brokers, or commission houses 
March eae neon eae 65 —ise | March Cet 8 (us aiken 61.919.000 13.0 —155/ Sixty-seven manufacturing plants sold 
April eees 793.786.0¢ 690,528 5 7.7 April 72.23 3.5 99.068 57 7 = . uc a sondiel “a 
May ..sesse.. 801,698,000 4000 672.208.000 —32 —134 May 109.827.000 91.263.000 71.845,000 —169 —21.3| through such agents, 15 of them selling 
June ous 750,228,000 25,000 672,841,000 3.3 7.3 June 106,589,000 106,782,000 81,647,000 2 23.5| their entire output in this way 
July osvésee 722,451,000 714,748,000 605,628,000 11 15.3 July 147,658,000 130,036,000 46.186 ,000 11.9 64 5 The total of the sales as shown above 
August 698,196,000 622,075,000 546.599,000 10.9 12.1 August 99.773,000 73,188,000 45,944,000 26.6 37.2| is $208,000 less than the value of products 
September 608,869,000 545,481,000 483,700,000 —10.4 ~—113 September 75,151,000 138,.492.000 37,300,000 84.3 1 as reported by the industry. This dif- 
$6.548,.857,000 $6,552 079,000 $5,586,365,000 05 —14.7 $833,293,000 ~ $850,752,000 $625,860,000 2.1 26.4| ference represents the amount of contract 
work (labor performed on materials owned 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 7 TOTAL INSURANCE s _| by others) reported by 11 of the plants 
998,000 $218.027,000  $214,320,000 18.0 —1.7 January . .$1,024,478,000 $995,195,000 — $888,335,000 2.9 10.7] i. the industry 
212,813,000 208,888,000 7.8 18 February 972,928,000  1,093.478,000 911,937,000 *3.1 9.1 abel ; . 
274,824.000 264,415,000 246,663,000 3.8 6.7 | March ...000. 1.169,881,000 1,222,184,000 —:1,028,328.000 4.5 15.9, Attention is invited to tables 2 and 3 
256,279,000 241,129,000 234,941,000 59 —2.6 April ...eee+++ 1,122,303,000  1,194,174,000 = 1,024,539,000 6.4 14.2| of this report which show the sales chan- 
240.501.000 230,083,000 236,293,000 —4.3 2.7 MAY .eeeeeess 1,152.026,000  1.097,740.000 980,346,000 4.7 10.7\ nels used by the manufacturing plants 
242,166,000 311,925,000 250,658,000 28.8 19.6 | JUume ..seeeess 1,098.983,000  1.144,432,000 1,005, 146.000 4.1 12.2) in the yaper goods industry which are 
223,680,000 247,506,000 253,228,000 10.7 2.3 July ..eeee++. 1,093,789,000 1,092,290,000 905,042,000 1 17.1 pe i , ae : 
js 219.144.9000 233,745,000 246,908 .000 6.7 5.6 August 1.017,113,000 929,008 .000 839.451,000 8.7 96 engaged principally in making glazed and 
September 221,006,000 210,423,000 199,218,000 48 5.3 September 905,026,000 894,396,000 720,218,000 1.2 19.5, fancy paper, waterproof wrapping paper, 
I F ny ‘i PE pay 
. 7 = went : z ; or waxed paper; and paper dishes, spoons, 
$2.174.377,000 $2,170,066.000 $2,091,117,000 2 3.6 $9,556,527,000 $9,572.897,000 $8,303,342,000 2 13.3 en) PeP I 


Investments in California Utilities | 
By Standard Group Are Described 


Transcript of Testimony Concerns Purchase of Interest in 
Various Operating Companies | 





, of those properties to properties of other sub- 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
sidiaries of Standard Gas & Electric Com- 


script of testimony Oct. 2 by Thomas 


Pen : . pany 

Warner Mitchell, accountant of the A. They lay between the properties on the 
Federal Trade Commission, appearing east of Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 
as a witness in the Commission’s in- and the properties on the west of Northern 


States Power 
formed a 


of Wisconsin and 
between those two 


Company 


ner . . vi f 
vestigation into financial activities o connecting link 


power and gas utilities, was begun in 






































































































































sets of properties ¢ 
the issue of Oct. 15 and proceeds as Q. What percentage did the net income 
follows: on the common stock equity in Wisconsin 
Valley Electric Company in 1927 amount to 
Q. What disposition ,did Standard Gas & of the price paid by Standard on eect 
Electric Company make of the $14,000,000 of |Company for hat equity? A. 3.32 ental cen 
6 per cent 30-year debentures of Standard Q Why did Standard Gas & Electric cous” 
Power & Light Corporation that were to ma- | Pany pay suc h a high price for that stock? 
ture on Jan. 1. 1957? A. They were sold be- A. I am informed that several other large 
. “= . oe 7 4 .| utility groups were actively competing with 
tween Feb. 17 and Feb 1927, in six lots : ’ 7 ae . a he 
to H. M. Byllesby & Company ‘at par and | Standard Gas & Electric Company for be 
accrued interest purchase of that stock and that Sonn 
Q. What became of the nonvoting preferred Gas & Electric Vampany bad er . 
‘ ‘i > ; x . : . price in order to obtain that stock; and that 
stock of Standard Power & Light Corpora-| ciandgard Gas & Electric Company deemed 
tion that was received by the Standard Gas that srice worth while under the circum- 
& Electric Company? A During 1928 and Seat because the properties of Wisconsin 
1929 Standard Gas & Electric Company dis- Valley Electric Company formed the connect- 
posed of 108,000 shares with a book value of ing link between those of Wisconsin Public 
$10.498.499. 86 at a profit of $1.093,055.7 Miveina Corporation and those of Northern 
Q. Then, through these saleseof bonds State Power Company of Wisconsin, and be- 
and nonvoting nonparticipating #7 dividend cause of the potential water power develop- 
preferred stock of Standard Power & Light | nents in the territory of Wisconsin Valley 
Corporation to the general investing public Electric Company that could be brought to 
did ndard Gas & Biectric Company recoup the service of those other properties 
$24 499.86 of its investment in nonvoting “@ pid Byllesby & Company cause a Mexi- 
s rd Power & Light Cor- can utility. corporation to be organized in 
A. It did 19989 A. Yes, sir - 
-~ + + Q. The name of it, please. A. Empresa de 
Q. At page 38° section 25, chapter 3 of Servicios Publicos de los Estados Mexicanos 
} t 494 nears the sadinge “Sale of S 
coco ent th contre Catiternie Getler vinaas @ Did it take title to certain utility prop- 
to Pacific Gas and Electric Company, in De- erties In the Mexican states that border on 
cember, 1927 Pursuing that subject. what the Gulf of California A: Ek Oe 
properties located in. central California did + > 
St fard Gas and Electric Company own Q. How many shares of stock did Byllesby 
stocks of about the middle of 1927? & Company take? A 35.000 shares of stock 
A. Western States Gas and Electric Com- of a total par value of $3,500,000, and paid 
pany of Delaware; Western States Gas and jy cash to the extent of 40 per cent of the 
Elect Company of California; Coast Val-| ,, value, or $1.400,000, thereby making the 
le mas and Electric Company Del Monte vares 40 per cent paid 
Li and Power Company and San Q. Did H M Bvilesby & Company sell 
Francisco Power Compa Western to the new corporation the options that had 
States Gas and Flec ric Company of Delaware peen obtained on the Mexican utilities? A. It 
was the. ubholding company that owned qiq and took in payment 15,000 shares of 
stocks of a California corporation of the ¢))y paid capital stock of par value 
same name $1.500.000 
_Q What did Standard Gas and Electri "2 What was the cost of these options, in- 
Compe do with the shares that it owned in gj cive of expenses of acquisition and car- 
these ec panies Sold them to Pacific ying charges, to H. M. Byllesby & Company? 
s ; : : A. $236,465.16 
Q. What do you the reason for this Q. Were the options marked up in book 
Sale alue as a result of this transaction, to the 
* + 9 extent of $1,263,534.84? <A” Yes, sir, or more 
A. The properties of Sierra and San Fran- than 534 per cent of the cost 
cisco Power Company whose stock was Q. What did H. M. Byliesby & Company 
owned by Standard Gas and Electric Com- do with those two lots of capital stock of 
pany, were held and operated by Pacific Gas the Mexican corporation A. It sold them 
and Ele ric Company under a lease that on June 1 1929, to Standard Gas & Elec- 
was to expire at the bevinning of 1935. Th tric Company for a total consideration of 
properties were alongside of properties that $1,721.000, which amount was applied against 
were owned by Pacific Gas and Electric Com- open account indebtedness of H. M Byllesby 
pany so that when extensions were built & Company to Standard Gas & Electric Com- 
questions arose as to whether the extensions pany 
were built in territory that belonged to Sierra 
and San Francisco Power Company or in terri- * + 2 
tory that belonged to Pacifie Gas and Electric Q. Has there been some statement made 
Company Standard Gas and Electric Com- t9 you by the management of the Standard 
pany and Pacific Gas and Electric Company Gas & Electric Company as to why the sub- 
were in dispute over such extensions. Stand- ‘!diary companies’ bonds. notes and preferred 
ard Gas and Electric mpany stated that Stocks oe not sold direct to the invest- 
in 1927 there was a difference of approxi- | ‘"& public 
mately $1,500,000 concerning the identity and A. Yes, I have received such statements 
val ions of such additions and extensions: ‘" Ora! discussions. I was informed that in 
and that prospective law suits were accumu. *hose early vears the credit of these com- 
lating Te avoid suth law suits. the two Panies was so weak and their securities were 
companies decided that the capital stock of °° undesirable to the investing public that 
Sierra and San Francisco Power Cc mpany\ they could not be sold to the investing pub- 
should be sold to Pacific Gas and Electric bie in sufficient quantities except at very 
Company y low prices and high rates of yield; and that 
: Standard Gas & Electric Company took those 
F > ££ 4 bonds, notes and preferred stocks and itself 
Q What do you mean by talking of ter- furnished the funds to the subsidiaries, ob- 
ry and saying it belonged to the Sierra taining the funds by selling its own secur- 
al Ar Francisco Company and other ter- ities, so as to minimize as far as practicable 
ritory belonged to Pacific Gas & Electric Com- t disesteem at which the securities of those 
pan) How could it belong to them? companies were held by the investing public 
A Well, it is a matter of the territory be- “ + 
ing ved One power Company will claim + . ‘ 
5 ion as its domain and expect At page 448 of your Exhibit 4941, sec- 
are made into that region 31 of chapter 3, we find “Summary of 
made by it , eups and writedowns What is the 
at happen you get competition RINE OL ANG SOF “WEe\Ip AS YOU 'Nse 107 
) do you no A There would rhe term is used in three senses; first 
be ¢ or territ oa an upward adjustment of the book values of 
Q ; ding that would assets made by the company itself, either 
e for one b oO A Yes ; arbi or on. the basis of appraisals 
t hy th e of the stock the | ™ id bgp investments were nog lired and 
yanies , Aci tas . ce paid for 1 Whole or par 1 stocks of 
, Pacific Gas & Ele *© Standard Gas & Electric Company at a time 
tock of Sierra & San Francisco. ®t which those stocks were commanding 
, acquired by Standara Price® in the market that were below par the 
Company in 1928 with the in-. £&*¢ce5* of the par value of Standard Gas & 
entualls initing the properties Electric Company stocks so issued over their 
yaNny of western States Gas & net ca h value at the time, which excess was 
Company of California, and of Coast, ‘mcluded in the valuation at which the ac- 
Valleys Gas & Electric Company and Del quired investments were set up on Standard 
Monte Light & Power Company into one| Gas & Electric Company's books, was writeup 
operating and managerial unit, the purpose !9 the second sense; third, the sense in 
being to bring about certain economies in, Which the term writeup is used is the excess 
operation. The sale of the capital stock of of the book values of the investments ac- 
Sierra & San Francisco Power Company to Quired by Standard Gas & Electric COMPA? 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company blocked the over. the costs of those investments to the 
execution of that plan 1erefo St r vendor 
Gas & Electric Pena Vv Saerarese. Sends - Q. I do not understand you are attempt- 
were to sell the stock of Sierra & San Fran-' ing to define “write-up” as used by anybody 
cisco Power Company, it should also sell the|else but yourself? A. That is correct ; 
tocks of the other companies Q. Can you illustrate what you mean by 
+ a write-up in the second sense? 
now to acquisition of the com- + =. 3 l 
Wisconsin Valley Electric Com- A 1 explain by means of at othetical 
E b 494 page 395, section. i! n Suppose that Party A owns cer- 
G, « tandard Gas & Electric Compan; irities or properties and that Party 
purr e from H. M. Byllesby & Company, in be willing to sell its securities Oo! 
December, 1927, 12,600 shares of the common for $1,000,000 cash. Suppose that 
stock of the Wisconsin Valley Electric Com- ion B is negotiating for the purchase 
pany 4 It did f securities or propertie but that 
Q Of a total par value of how much? A. Corporation B does not have the cash but 
$1,260,006 wishes to pay for the securities or prop- 
Q. What amount of consideration was given erties with its own capital stocr Suppose 
for that s A $8.140,526.21 in cash or that its capital stock, whose shares are of 
ightly more than $646.07 per share par value $100 each, are commanding in the 
Q And the par value was $100 per share, market at the time only $70 per share. Sup- 
was it not Yes, sir pose that Party A judges that the effect of 
Q How much profit did H. M. Byllesby & offering additional shar for sale will be to 
Company make on the turnover of its in- depress the market price; also that there 
1ent in that stock? A H. M. Byllesby will be, expenses and commissions incidental 
& ¢ pany turned that stock over to Stand- to the sales; so that Party A estimates that 
Gas & Electric Company at cost, making he can realize net cash in the resale of 
neither profit nor loss ch capital stocks $66.66 per hare Then 
Q Where were the properties of Wiscon-. Parti 4 would require in capital stock of 
|sin Valley Electric Company iocated® A. In, Corporation B. not $1.000.900 par value, but 
the valley of Wisconsin Rive extending from $1,509,000 par value: so that after selling such 
about Stevens Point, Wis., northward stock at such prices and expenses as to)| 
Q. What was the geographical relationship realize $66.66 per share or two-thirds of the 








etc., paper cups, and paper napkins, re- 
spectively. 

This report shows the sales channels 
used by the 436 manufacturing plants 
engaged primarily in making, from pur- 
chased paper stock, such products as 
waxed paper; glazed and fancy paper; 
; Pe toilet paper; coated book paper; gummed 
The Public Service Commission has de- tape; paper cups, dishes, spoons, etc.; 
nied an application of the Atlanta Gas| paper napkins; waterproof wrapping 
Light Co. for revision of rates for natural | paper; paper towels; crepe and lace paper; 
gas in Atlanta and vicinity, holding that| pottle caps; playing cards; paper cores and 
the present rates will yield a reasonable re-| tybes: egg-case fillers: bag, barrel and 
turn upon the value of the property ac-| trunk linings; adding machine and cash- 


Atlanta Utility Is Denied 
Higher Natural Gas Rates 
Attanta, Ga., Oct. 15. 


tually used in serving the present cus-| register paper; soda straws; stencil paper, 
tomers. etc.—Issued by the Bureau of the Census 
“The record shows,” the Commission's 


order said, “that the value of the Atlanta 
Gas Light Company's property includes a 
large amount of property which has been) 
constructed for future development but is | 
not at this time actually being used by the | 
public. It is the opinion of the Commis- | 
sion that the present customers or rate | 
payers of the Atlanta Gas Light Company 
should not be burdened with rates suffi- 
ciently high to yield what might be con- 
sidered a reasonahie return on an ex-! 
cess development of property that is not 
actually needed or used in serving the| 
public at this time.” | 


Missouri Utility Held 
Empowered to Sell 


| 


er value, he would realize the total of | 

$1.000.000 in cash i i i . 

Ge Soh, Ue tees ieee af inhi: 00 Of Mission Hills Suburb 
pee at the conclusion that the $500,000 dif- - - - * 

erence between $1,500,000. the par value of 

corporation B's stock that was issued in pay- JEFFERSON CiTy, Mo., Oct. 15 
ment for the securities or properties, and the 5 iss is P », r , 

f e ssc s > as he 
$1.000.000 which is the amount of cash that ch ua we a Cowt bas handed 
vendor A would have been willing to accept down an opinion holding that the mu- 
is effective discount on corporation B's capt-| Nicipal water plant of K&ansas City, Mo., 
tal stock? A.I do arrive at that conclusion.| has a right to furnish water to residents 

ae ae of Mission Hills, a suburban section across | 
Q. At what valuation on its books would the State line in Kansas 


corporation B set up the investments or prop- ’ : ne : 
erties so acquired and for which it Water to Mission Hills 


1S 


Its Water in Kansas 
Municipal Plant of Kansas 


| City, Mo., Found to Have 
| Right to Supply Residents 


furnished 


Hope Expressed — 


For Lessening of 
Cancer Mortality 





Health Service Says Gains 
Seen to Be Linked With 
Complex Development of 
Social Environment 





It may be hoped that the increasing 
prevalence of ‘cancer, assumed to be 
“pound up in some way in the extraordi- 
narily complex development of our modern 
social environment,” will not continue to 
grow indefinitely, but in the absence of 
the discovery of preventive measures will 
become stabilized eventually, the United 
States Public Health Service stated 
Oct. 15. 

An “actual increase in the mortality of 
the disease” is said by the Service to have 
been the cause of about two-thirds of the 
increase observed in the cancer death rate 
among persons 40 or more years old dur- 
ing the 21-year period from 1900 to 1920. 
The Service's statement follows in full 
text: 


Termed Outstanding Problem 


There can be but little doubt in the 
minds of the students of public health, 
according to the United States Public 
Health Service, that cancer presents to- 
day the outstanding problem in this field. 

One by one mastery has been gained 
over various communicable diseases, 560 
that nowadays the practical prevention of 
most of them is within the power of 
‘any society willing to spend the funds 
for adequate health service. As a natural 
result, the advances in preventive medi- 
cine and the science of nutrition, the 
great decline in the infant mortality rate, 
coupled with a falling birth rate and 
improved social and economic conditions, 
have had the effect of adding many years 
to the expectation of life at birth. 

Yet, the bulwalk of protection which 
advances in sanitary science have erected 
against the hazards of the first decades 
of life seems to have preserved the in- 
dividual only to subject him to a liability 
of death from malignant disease which 
apparently has steadily increased during 
the period for which American vital sta- 
tistics have been available; that is, since 
the establishment in 1900 of the regis- 
tration area for deaths. 


Death Rate Increasing 


In 1900 when the registration area was 
first formed, the crude death rate from 
cancer was 63 per 100,000 populaion. In 
1920, it was 83.4, in 1929 (the latest avail- 
able figures it was 96.1, an increase over 
the crude death rate of 1900 of nearly 52% 
per cent. 

In 1929 the total number of deaths from 
cancer was 111,569. This makes cancer 
the second most important cause of death. 
Heart disease alone with 245,000 deaths 
claimed a greater number of victims. 

One of the most striking increases in 
the death rate has been in the so-called 
external forms of cancer, such as cancer 
of the breast and cancer of the mouth, 
in which, because of the superficial posi- 
tion, errors in diagnosis are low as come 
pared with the possibility for error in deep- 
seated cancer such as those of the stome- 
ach or other internal organs. 

The conclusion has been reached after 
careful study of statistics that in the 2l- 
|year period from 1900 to 1920, about two- 

-| thirds of the increase observed in cancer 
death rate of persons 40 years old and 
over was due to an actual increase in the 
mortality of the-disease. 


Reasons For Gains 


For the present it can only be assumed 
that the increase is bound up in some way 


$1,500,000 par value of its capital Jee ie through the water system of Kansas City, | 7 the extraordinarily complex develop- 
a valuation of $1.500.000 five large meters having been placed on|™ent of our modern social environment. 
1 foc fod’ nea had the cash And had paid) the Missouri line to measure the water ee = oo 
valuation would those preperticn Kave oe sold in Kansas. The application for an +i may als . * og > i > ih ae 
set up on corporation B's books? A’ At a| injunction preventing sale “of water to| We May also venture to hope that the 
valuation of $1,000,000 Mission Hills, which was denied by the|C@mcer death rate will not continue to 
am oo ye refers, arrive at the conclu-| Supreme Court, termed this procedure as = but _ the ahaenee of the 
or properties on its books at @ valuation or “a colorable transaction and done for the mnoner or Taher baee se canine 7m 
$1,500.000 in the illustration given, corpora-|PUrpose of trying to conceal the true fact |‘ ‘ become stabilized. The 


tion B thereby capitalized $500.000 of effective 


that the city and its officials are in truth 


fact of this increase in the cancer death 


ane unt on its own capital stock that was and in fact furnishing water to inhabit- | '@te. however, should serve as a spur to 
ie ued in the transaction? A. I do not arrive| ants of Kansas.” stimulate research and to justify its ex- 
1 conclusion " P ays ons * 
Q In that event, would the offer made Judge Berryman Henwood wrote the “ | « y ral fs 
by Party A to Corporation B name $1,000,000 opinion denying the injunction, in which | ,, oa 1s the general opinion of scientists 
oe tne ne & consideration for the se +> he stated that “the charter power of + ell — = a . 2 ae — 
I e sold to Corporation B?) rancac . . ater 1. | 2 , PS W g with : a 
7 No. ‘The consideration named in the Kansas City to furnish water to non- 8 & 


offer would be $1,500,000; and the offerer would 
offer to accept in lieu of $1,500,000 cash, $1,- 



























residents is not in conflict with its charter 
power to acquire and operate waterworks 








mechanism of the body, and as a result 
the unwholesome persistent growth begins, 








500,000 par value of the capital stock of the! for public purposes only, and not in con- and once begun it cannot stop itself, but 
company, which capital stock should be full Vie a ; must be removed or destroyed 
paid and nonassessable flict with the constitutional provisions Cancer may occur anywhere th t 

Q. Would it be made to appear by such that taxes may be used fo public pur-| qo ‘Or ty evens here OF the Ouse 
offer and the acceptance thereof that the poses only.” side o1 m4 "an o— body. & is al- 
roperties securities chas oa : po vos : ways small in the beg ; 

Mon B Bas Corporaticn B. $1,500,600? Why The opinion further stated that the best occurs an fab oomauie . & ook come a 

would the consideration named in the offer @Uthority for upholding the right of discover in its carly aaa It is at the 

be $1,500,000 rather than $1,000,000, the amount Kansas City to supply water to Mission! 4, ~~ : tak ties eae face 

lof cash that the offerer desired? Hills was found in a treaty between the! “ime that —: action against the 
‘ 7 5 rowth is Os cely to Ss ¥, 

A. Because in pe the capital stock States of Missouri and Kansas, made in orcs parte ae 0 et ee 
to be received in payment for those securi-| 1921 and approved by Congress in 1922. thoir way to other parts of the body and 
ties or properties should not be assessable This treaty recognizes the need for close) a : x. aie - 7% 
in the hands of the holders, it would be neces- relationship of the water companies in give rise to new cancers, the situation is 
sary that it be made to appear as a matter jy; am, ania . >, much more serious For, to cure the 
of record that that stock was full paid. In| ®4nsas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kans.,| patient, it is necessary to find out where 
order to make it full paid the amount of con- 4nd the fact that it might be neecssary these new centers are and then they must 
sideration named must be, in this illustration, for the system of one municipaliiy to ex- aj) be re : ve - a, 
$1,500,000 tend over the a : ee all be removed 

ice, 36 Wh ance aomenets daueel: a end over t lines of another State It = 
Corporation B were an operating utility com- further provided that waterworks lines , Rate by Age Groups 
pany, its fixed capital account would con-/Or perts of waterworks systems would Cancer is much more likely to make an 
tain that $500,000 capitalized discount, would not be taxed if across the State line, and attack after the age of 35 than before 
¢ ° by "OY ” c * © © ,, = , 
it not? A That is correct. our report, Kansas and Missouri exchanged the right that time, and consequently the death rate 

a a ? y ur re ao} . . ste ac ” i 
which is desianated as Commiasion'’s Exhibit of eminent domain as applied to water is higher in certain age groups than in 
4941, when you speak of capitalized dis- Systems others. Among all deaths in men between 
counte or of disguised discounts? A. That the ages of 45 and 70, one in eight is due 
is what mean e or] to cancer, and among all i 

Q. Do you hold the capitalization in that Reducing Fire Losses cur ¢ : x RODS U the deaths whiss 
eee ro ute aan Oana ee un ee ' occur among women between 45 and 65, 
stitute write-up? A. 1 do Few cities instruct their firemen thor-, one in five is caused by cancer. There 

Q. And is that the second sense in which OUghly in the technique of fire-fighting. are no reliable statistics to show how 
ne was used in your summary? Systematic training would help reduce the, Many cases occur apart from deaths. 

: 7 Sr et annual fire loss, surveys report. (Federal The most prevalent site of fatal cancer 

Q. Does Text Table 52 in Commission's Board for Vocational Education.) is the stomach, with 38 per cent of the 
Exhibit No. 4941 prevent a summary of such total deaths. Cancer of the breast caused 
write-ups? A. It does 9 per cent of all fatal cases. Cancer of 

Q. What was the total amount f write- investments Whose book values contained the - whe ,natiena % oes “anal a Ze = 
up in the sense of the e ne er book Write-ups Will you please explain how the the SKIN causes 3 per cent of the cancer 
values of securities issued, or cash paid, over Tesale of such an investment eliminates the deaths. There is evidence to show that 
the cost to vendors of securities received by | Write-up? cancer itself i. not hereditary, although a 
Standard Gas & Electric Company from May a a certain susceptibility toward the disease 

t lec 2 go for \ h yor > re ‘ 5 
over Perit baa Seat nee you were’ A. TI will explain by reverting to the hypo- seems to exist among the members of 

Q Was an} portion of that amount of tion B See Suppose that Corpora: | some families This particular phase of 
writeup in that sense eliminated through the jt had SR Tne Ee ist nein the problem is now being thoroughly 
resale of ine mente so acquired by Stand- a book value of $1.500.000. which cor Ren tudied by a number of investigators. 

r sas & Electric »mpany? re 5 ( : ; ies = 

A Waar atl Text Tenle aa baanunin tes e a e-up of $500,000 Suppose that it re- - $$$ —$_____—_— 

, sol tho: seci les ) < erties f $1.- 
the elimination of $17,071,269 of writeups in, 599 000 « @ acuraese or RrODS * sor. & Im roy “dd B si > sa, ta F 1 
ick nenke in late’ Santee NG Gane pikes 30 Oe ce Me in that event it would have } vet usiness ounc 
en y 4 ie ? cas n place of the securities, and 
amounts of such writeups were eliminated rrite-1) , y on r © e 
but the trouble and expense involved in va eeu perene be siminated . In Many Parts of Country 
tracing and computing them was so great ty ere sol ae SSCUPIOS OF prop- 
that I didn’t incur it I estimate that a or eee iy for some other amount of Cont df 4 
total of approximately $21 AAA EA ak ane coem. nay, Saas How would the writeup of (Continued from Page 4.] 

L ) be ? 
writeup was eliminated in that manner. : 6 Te Z _ event district, plans for a $200,000 feed mill plant; 

a was the tota amount 0 is- a new radio transmitting station—cost not 
counts on securities issued by Standard Gas A The company would then have $1,200,-, stated. and the rebuilding of the Vulcan 
& Electric Company that was capitalized in 000 cash in place of the securities or property; Iron Works destroyed by fire last week. This 
the period May 2, 1910, to Dec. 31, 19299 A. as that amount of cash would be $200,000 latter will involve an expenditures of about 
$11,577,852 greater than the cash value of the securities $130.000. Miscellaneous construction ovrojects 

G. So that would leave something around or property at the time of their acquisition,' in Memphis not included in the building pere 
$5,60¢.000 of that kind of writeup not elimi- actual cash assets to the extent of $200,000! mits, will amount to approximately $12,000. 
nated? A Yes would thereby be substituted for $200,000 of ~ o emphis , e llow 

~~ + + the writeup The company would make a wee ¢ Memphis. US: hee a ee 

Q. What was the total amount of discount book loss of $300,000 on the resale of the Chettenvoga: From E. DeL. Wood, manager 
and securitie issued by Standard Cas and ecurities or property and tha book 1088) of the Chattanooga Cooperative Office: “Busi- 
Electric Company that was capi ed in the would eventually go int« he company sur- ness condit or impraved in September due to 
period from May 1910, to Dec. 31, 1929;, plus account, making it $300,000 less than it construction work and city putting on extra 
and I understand that 1} the second sense) would have been if the os had not been ye in streets and aewers department.” 
in which “writeup was used in your sum- stained The companv's balance sheet will Nashville: R. B. Beal, manager of the Nash- 
mary show $1,200,000 of assets in place of the $1.-) Jie Sharm bey of Commerce, reports by wire 

A. The total was $11,577.852, and your un- 500,000 shown before the transaction; so that es follows Preliminary revorts ehas ses. 
derstanding is correct the book value of its assets has been written 1114) employment September increased 2 per 

@. Was any portion of the discounts so down $300.000 as a result of the transactions (ony over August. Retail trade vewe: aS 
capitalized eliminated through resales of and corresponding to the effect of the book ana tan anne Oct 14 for a new 12-story the- 
some or all of those investments? A Yes, sir loss on the company’s surplus So that ater cost ne $1,250,000, and filter plant ex- 
I have traced the elimination of such cap- through the substitution of $200,000 of actual tension coating $155 000 
italized discounts to the extent of $4¢.603.599 assets for writeup and through the write ee .. R 3 Beal's very encourag- 

Q. What amount of such capitalized dis- down of the company's assets and surplus ing report for Nashville. R. H. Bakers, of the 
counts remained in the book values of Stand- | for the remaining $300,000, the oor — Tennessee Department of Highways and Pub- 

i | 929? f 5 ‘ ode nv ” wit . r y 5 = 

@ What percentage was that amount to (Whereupon furthe proceedings in the WAGER SOM Bak’ two Of these Sete Se 
the total book value of the investments held above-entitled matter were adjourned to Oct.) )%, ent hetween now and Christmas im 
by Standard Gas & Electric Company on_ 13, 1931.) east Tennessee 
as en a oat hind oe SS Publication of excerpts from tran- The survey of conditions»in other 

c Sti c I r 1 a ol s : 3 ; 3) ; ; 
write-up were eliminated throuch the ae script of testimony will be continued ! cities will be printed in the issue of 
sale by Standard Gas & Electric Company of in the issue of Oct. 17. Oct. 17. 








RAILROADS . 


Rate Reduction —#xartiners’ Reports 


On Fertilizer Is 
Viewed as Illegal 


Supreme Court Is Told That 
I. C. C. Action Based on 


Economic Conditions Was 
Beyond Its Power 


Alleging that the Interstate Commerce 
Commisison does not have the right un- 
der the Hoch-Smith resoltuion or the In- 
terstate Commerce Act to reduce freight 
rates on fertilizers because of general eco-! 
nomic conditions, Leo P. Day, counsel for 
44 railroads serving central territory, 
asked the Supreme Court on Oct. 15 to 
set aside an order of the Commission re- 
ducing the rates in question. The case 
before the court was that of Akron, Canton 
& Youngstown Railroad Company, et al., 
Vv. United States, et al., No. 1. i 

Mr. Day took issue particularly with 
that part of the Commission’s findings 


which stated that “upon sound economic 
grounds fertilizer is a commodity which 
should be leniently treated in distributing 
the burden of freight transportation.” 
The Commission, he stated, is without au-; 
thortiy to reduce rates, lawful under the 
Interstate Commerce Act, for the purpose 
of relieving the condition of any industry. 


Complaints Fled In 1924 


The proceedings before the Commission 
in this case were instituted by the filing, | 
on May 7, 1924, of a formal complaint on | 
behalf of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federa- | 
tion and the Ohio Farm Bureau Service | 
Company. At a later time complaints by | 
other parties were also filed. The com-| 
plaints placed in issue the rates charged | 
on commercial fertilizer, in carloads, from | 
points in central territories to destina- | 
tions in central territories. | 


It was alleged by the complainants that | 
the assailed rates were unjust, unreason- | 
able, and injustly discriminatory, in that | 
they were substantially higher than the 
commodity rates on the same traffic in| 
western and southern territories. On July 
11, 1928, Division 3 of the Commission | 
issued an order prescribing a set of re-| 
duced rates for the commodity in issue. 
A statutory court in the Northern District | 
of Illinois denied a petition filed by the 
44 carriers asking that the order be an-| 
nulled. 

Comparison of Rates 


Mr. Day, in pointing out that the find- | 
ings of the Commission were to a large} 
extent based on comparisons between | 
rates in southern and central territory, | 
alleged that such comparisons were not 
justified and were not supported by ade- 
quate evidence even though the Commis- 
sion did find that the rates in the south- 
ern territory were considerably lower than 
those in central territory. 


He claimed that the Supreme Court has 
recognized the need of showing similarity 
of conditions in comparisons of rates. He 
alleged that the Commission came to the 
unwarranted conclusion that more favor- | 
able transportation conditions in general | 
existed or prevailed in central territory | 
than in southern territory. 

J. Stanley Payne, Assistant Chief Coun- | 
sel of the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
sion, claimed that considerable evidence 
was introduced before the Commission in | 
support of the contention that transpor- 
tation conditions are more favorable in 
central territory than in either southern 
or southwestern territory. He said that 
this evidence tended to show that the 
rates on fertilizer instead of being higher 
in the central territory should be lower. 


Previous Ruling Cited 


Counsel for the carrier fn his argument 
before the court had insisted that the 
Commission in making a finding based 
on general economic conditions has mis- 
interpreted and misapplied the Hoch- 
Smith Resolution calling for a general in- 
vestigation of the rate structure of com-| 
mon carriers. He claimed that the Com- | 
mission’s decision was based on _ prac- 
tically the same interpretation of the reso-/ 
lution as was involved in the case of Ann 
Arbor R. R. Co. v. United States (281 
U. S. 658). 

In the case cited by Mr. Day the court 
annulled an order of the Commission re- | 
ducing rates on deciduous fruits from Cal- 
ifornia to eastern destinations on the 


|of Labor Statistics, 


| terials and textile 


. . FINANCE 


On Radio Petitions 


Three Applications Recom- 
meded to Be Granted and 
One for Denial 


Three applications were recommended 
to be granted, and one for denial in ex- 
aminers’' reports issued Oct. 14 by the 
Federal Radio Commission. 


The application of William O. Ansley 
Jr., of Abilene, Tex., for permission to 
construct a 100-watt station was recom- 
mended for ,denial on the ground that 
Texas is already 40 per cent overquota, 
and Abilene is receiving adequate service. 

The examiner suggested that the Com- 
mission grant the application of Station 
WKAYV, of the Laconia Radio Club, La- 
conia, N. H., for renewal of license. 


The petition of Station WAIB, operated 
by the Pine Tree Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Bangor, Me., was recommended to 
be granted. The station requested re- 
newal of license. 


A reouest tor permission to construct a 
new station at Garden City, Kans., was 
recommended to be granted. The appli- 
cation was filed by the Conrad Studio: 


Continued Price Drop 
For Farm Produets 


Sets New Low Mark 


Department of Agriculture 
Finds General Condition 
Of Business Worst Since 
Beginning of Depression 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


September the index of prices paid by 
farmers was approximately 127 per cent 
of prewar prices. The purchasing power 
of farm products, therefore, averaged 57 
per cent of their prewar purchasing power, 
compared with 59 in August and 76 a year 
ago. 

In contrast with the declining trend of 
the last two years the general wholesale 
commodity price level in the United 
States has remained practically unchanged 
during July, August and September with 
a slight downward tendency in recent 
weeks. 


According to the index of the Bureau 
when expressed as 
percentages of the pre-war averages, the 
average of “all commodities’ remained at 
102 per cent during the three month 
period June-July-August and judging 
from the weekly indexes of the Annalist, 
at only slightly below that average dur- 
ing September and the first week of Oc- 
tober. 


Prices of farm products which averaged 
92 per cent of pre-war in June, 91 per 
cent in July and 89 per cent in August, 
declined during September, food prices 
which advanced slightly from 112 per 
cent in June to 114 in August also de- 
clined somewhat during most of September 
but strengthened during the last week 
of September and the first week of Oc- 
tober. These movements in farm and food 
products have tended to offset each other 
in their influence on the general com- 
modity price index. 


Prices of nonagricultural commodities 
at wholesale (other than farm and food 


| Products) averaged 106 per cent of pre- 


war levels during June and July and 107 
per cent during August the one point ad- 
vance reflecting largely higher fuel prices 
which were maintained throughout Sep- 
tember, but prices of metals, building ma- 
products were lower 
during the last part of September and the 
first part of October. 


Farm Products Off Most 


In relation to their pre-war levels, farm 
product prices at wholesale (as of Oct. 6) 
averaged about 82, foods 114 and nonagri- 
cultural commodities (other than farm and 
food products) 106. 

The downward course in business ac-| 
tivity during the last four months has 
more than wiped out the improvement of 
the first part of the year. Some improve- | 
ment in the volume of business took place 
in September, but this improvement was 
less than the usual seasonal 
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Plaque Unveiled 
To Pilot Killed 
On Peace Flight 


Thoughtfulness of Youth in| 
Japan, Responsible for) 
Ceremony in Honor of 
Lieutenant Caldwell 


As the result of the thoughtfulness of | 
a 13-year-old Japanese school boy a/| 
bronze plague was.unveiled at San Fran- | 
cisco Oct. 15 in memory of Lt. William 
W. Caldwell who lost his life while carry- 


jing the Japanese ratification of the Lon- | 


don Naval Treaty across the United States | 
by plane. 

An announcement by the Department 
of State Oct. 15 regarding the ceremony 
follows in full text: 

Commemorative exercises to the mem- 
ory of Lieut. William W. Caldwell, United 
States Army aviator, are being held today 
(Oct. 15) at the Presidio, San Francisco, 
on the anniversary of his plunge to death 
in a blinding snow storm while escorting 
the air courier rushing Japan's ratifica- 
tion of the London Naval Treaty from the 
West Coast to New York and London. 
He crashed and was killed on the Laramie 
Plains, 70 miles northwest of Cheyenne, 
Wyo., on Oct. 15, 1930. 


Inscription on Plaque 


At the Presidio a bronze plaque in the 
form of a wreath is being unveiled to 
honor his memory. Upon the plaque is 
inscribed: 

“This wreath is given in the name of 
Shigeyoshi Fukushima, a pupil in the 
sixth year course, of the Omukai Elemen- 
tary School at Shibuya-Machi, Japan, and |} 
of an unnamed student of the Imperial | 
University of Japan to honor the memory 
of Lieutenant Caldwell, who lost his life 
near Laramie, Wyoming, October 15, 1930, 
while escorting the Japanese instrument 
of ratification of the London Naval Treaty 


|across the United States.” 


The program and arrangements for the 
unveiling is under the charge of the Com- 
manding General of the 9th Corps Area in 
San Francisco, Calif. Consul General Ely 
E. Palmer will represent the Department 
of State at the ceremony and Dr. Kaname 
Wakasugi, Japanese Consul General at 
San Francisco, will represent the Japa- 
nese government. 

Shigeyoshi Fukushima, a 13-year-old 
schoolboy of Tokyo, was greatly impressed 
by the account of the death of Lieut. 
Caldwell. His father had told him that 
Lieut. Caldwell had sacrificed his life on 
an errand of peace. Deeply moved, the 
boy wished that he could demonstrate his 
sympathy for the fallen hero. He had |} 
been given a small sum of money by his | 
father to make a class excursion to a 
near-by hostorical site. Without sels | 

| 


his father, he put aside 70 sen from this 
money and sent it to the Asahi Shimbun, 
a newspaper of Tokyo, with the request 
that it be forwarded to America and used 
in purchasing flowers to be placed on the 
grave of the aviator. 


Homage to Hero 


Young Fukushima had no formal obli- 
gation to discharge, and had no motive 
in sending the little sum for flowers other 
than the wish to honor the memory of a 
brave man and to pay homage to the 
ideal, instilled into the heart of Japanese 
youth, of unswerving devotion to duty 


‘even unto death. 


Later a second contribution was received 
from an unnamed student of the Im- 
perial University of Japan. 

When interviewed at his home young 
Fukushima said: 

“I was well aware that 70 sen was a\ 
very small sum, but without telling my in- 
tention to my father I sent the money 
with a letter to the Asahi Shimbun. I 
was told by my father that Lieut. Cald-| 
well had sacrificed his life for the sake| 


|of world peace, and I was greatly moved. 


I was just busy making preparations for 
an excursion to Nikko the following day 
with my classmates. | 

“I put aside 70 sen from the money! 
which I received from my father in con-| 


!nection with the above excursion and I 


sent it to the Asahi Shimbun, hoping that 
the management of the newspaper office 
would kindly take trouble to remit the 
money to the proper quarters of the United 


| States so that the money might be used 


in purchasing flowers to be placed on the 


amount.| tomb of the deceased officer who lost his 


After adjusting for seasonal tendencies, | life for the sake of Japan and world peace. 


| September witnessed the lowest level of |I have never thought my small contribu- 


ground that the Commission misinter- | industrial activity so far during this de-| tion should have caused a great sensation 


preted the resolution as requiring reduc- | 
tions in rates on products of agriculture | 
affected by depression to the lowest pos- | 
sible basis. | 

Counsel for the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission, however, pointed out that in| 
the present case the Commission did not) 
find fertilizer to be a product of agricul- | 
ture affected by depression nor did it find 
that the farmers were entitled to the 
lowest possible lawful rate on fertilizers. 

In reply to a question fyom Mr. Justice 
Sutherland Mr. Payne said that the Com- 
mission had not made any direct refer-| 
ence to the Ann Arbor Railroad case and 
that the Commission had made no direct 
reference to the Hoch-Smith resolution in| 
its findings. 


| 


Appeal in Ice ae 


Is Set for H saring 


Constitutionality of Oklahoma 
Law Is in Issue 


An appeal was docketed with the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on Oct. 
15 from the decision holding invalid an 
Oklahoma statute declaring the manufac- 
ture, sale and distribution of ice within 
the State to constitute a “public business” 
and prohibiting persons from engaging in 
this business without obtaining a permit 
from the State Corporation Commission. 

The appellant in the case, entitled New 
State Ice Company v. Liebman, No. 463, 
maintains that the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Tenth Circuit erred in ruling 
that the law was repugnant to provisions 
of the Federal Constitution 

The lower court found that the law is 
an unwarranted interference with the 
freedom of persons to engage in a lawful 
business by providing for the limitation 
of the number of persons who may be en- 
gaged in the ice business in a given terri- 
tory. The manufacture, sale and distribu- 
tion of ice, it declared, is not a business 
so affected with a public interest as to 
warrant this statutory limitation. 

“While ice is an essential commodity,” 
the court concluded that “there is both 
potential and actual competition in such 
business sufficient to afford adequate pro- 
tection to the public from arbitrary treat- 
ment and excessive prices. With such 
competition existing in the business, we 
seriously doubt that the manufacture of 
ice is so affected with a public interest 
as to justify the fixing of prices at which 
the commodity shall be sold, and we hold 
that it is not so affected to the extent 
required to warrant the more serious in- 
vasion of the rights of the citizens by 
limiting the number of persons who may 
engage in such business in a given ter- 
ritory.” 


pression. 

According to the Federal Reserve Board, 
industrial production for August averaged | 
80 per cent of the 1923-1925 level compared | 
with 90 in April, the highest point for| 
1931 and 82 last December the previous 
lowest point of this depression. The Au- | 
gust level of activity was approximately 30 | 
per cent below the level that might be ex- | 
pected under normal conditions and about! 
40 per cent below the peak of activity 
reached in the Summer of 1929. 

Factory employment and payrolls also 
receded further below the lowest levels of | 
last Winter, with factory payrolls showing | 
a greater recession than the decline in the! 
number employed, These tendencies ap- 
pear to have prevailed also during Sep- 
tember, as may be judged from the further | 
recessions in freight car loadings and in 
production of iron, steel and automobiles. 

New elements have recently appeared in 
the business situation. One of these, of 
international significance, is England going 
off the gold standard on Sept. 21, followed 
by similar action on the part of certain 
other European countries. Among the 
visible effects of this event are rising com- 
modity prices in England, reflecting 
the lowered value of British  cur- 
rency, and purchases of gold by European 
banks from the United States resulting in 
a considerable reduction of our record sup- 
ply of monetary goid. 

This reduction in goia stocks has been | 
accompanied by offsetting increases in 
sales of Government securities and of bills 
to the Federal reserve banks. It has also 
been accompanied by increased borrowing 
on the part of member banks from the 
Federal reserve banks which has been at- 
tributed not to an increase in demand 
for credit for commercial purposes but to 


the withdrawal of deposits by those who, sion 


|}among Americans throughout the United 
| States. 


I feel very shy and bashful.” 


Pennsylvania Reminds 
Bankers of Revenue Act 


HarrisbBurG, Pa., Oct. 15. 


Linn L. Reist, Director of the County 
Bureau of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Revenue, has directed the attention of 
officers of banks, depositories, and similar 
institutions to the provisions of the Act 
of June 22, 1931. 

Under this statute, whenever personal 
property is deposited in banks or other 
similar institutions in the joint names of 
two or more persons, except by a hus- 
band and wife as tenants by entireties, 
and one of the parties to such deposit 
dies, it is the duty of the bank or de- 
pository, within 10 days after knowledge 
of such death, to notify the Department 
of Revenue of the death. The name of the 
person dying, the amount on deposit at 
date of death; and the name of the sur- 
vivor or survivors to such account, must 
be given. 

A penalty of 100 is imposed for failure 
to comply with the provisions of the Act. 
The information obtained will be thecked 
against inventories and appraisements 
filed under the transfer inheritance tax 
law so as to insure complete returns, Mr. 
Reist said. 


Railway Rate Complaints 
Are Announced by I. C. € 


4e 
Complaints 


against railway rates filed 
with 


the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
have just been announced by the 


fearing the depression, are hoarding their Commission as follows: 


money. 

The other 
Significance in domestic 
tions is the organiaztion 
facilities which are now in progress, in- 
tended to release funds and credit for 
productive and commercial purposes. Spec- 
ulative sentiment has interpreted these 
recent developments favorably for prices 
of industrial stocks after sharp recessions 
to new lows on Oct. 3, made rapid re- 
coveries during the week of Oct. 5. 


event of potentially great 
business condi- 


of new credit 


Revised Rates on Fruits 
And Vegetables Postponed 


By an order entered Oct. 13 in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3646, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from Oct. 15, 1931, until May 
15, 1932, the operation of certain sched- 
ules proposing to revise the classifica- 
tion ratings on certain fruits and vege- 
tables in western classification territory 
} Which will result in increases. 


| 
| 
| 


Limestone, 
Products 
Mo 2 


Etc.: No. 24757.—Limestone 
Corporation of America. Newton, 
The Lehigh & Hudson River Rail- 
way Against joint and combination rates 
on limestone. from Limecrest. N. J., to 
destinations in Official Classification Terri- 
tory 

Petroleum Products: 
Boggs and L. E. Boggs, Sterling 
points in Colorado, v. The Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway Against rates on 
carload shipments of gasoline and petroleum 
products, from points in Kansas and Ok- 
lahoma to destinations in Nebraska and 
Colorado and in excess of the rates pre- 
scribed by the Commission in Porter Oil 
Co. et al. v. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al., 
172 I. C. C. 407; 

Fruits and Vegetables: No. 
Brothers and Klefeker Brothers, Miami, Fia., 
v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Against 
combination rates on carload shipments of 
potatoes from Mt. Olive and Dudley, N. C., 
to Miami, via Charleston as unreasonable 
as to that part of the rate up to Charleston 

Machinery Supplies: No. 24760.—Haynes 
Bros., Shreveport, La., v. The Texas & Pa- 
cific Railway Against the application of 
an oil-well supply rate of $1.01 per 100 
pounds on a shipment of drill pipe and tool 
joints from Shreveport to Hobbs, N. Mex.. 
as unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
the pipe rate of 4712 cents, 


No. 24758.—O. C 


and other 


24759 


-Apte 


| construction 


l ification of license, 940 kc., 


ON STATE AIR BOARD 
OF KENTUCKY 


COL. ALBERT S. BOYERS 


eae KY., Oct. 15.—Appoint- 
ment of Col. Albert S. Boyers, of 
Melbourne, as a member of the State Air 
Board of Kentucky was recently an- 
nounced by Governor Flem D. Samp- 
son. He succeeds the late George D. 
Converse; Mr. Converse lost his life re- 
cently in an airplane accident at Bow- 
man field, Louisville. 

The new member of the Air Board is 
interested in commercial aviation and 
is known as a capable aviator. He has 
done considerable test flying, and re- 
cently flew a specially built airplane 
from Cincinnati to Washington as a 
demonstration for the United States 
Navy. Col. Boyers has also been an in- 
structor in flying for the past seven 
years. 


Radio Commission 
Lists 15 Cases for 
Examiners’ Hearing 


One Broadcasting Case Is Set 
For Oral Argument as 
Commission Acts to Dis- 
pose of Petitions 

One oral argument was scheduled, and 


15 cases were set for examiners’ hearings 
before the Federal Radio Commission, ac- 


{cording to a Commission announcement 


The calendar follows: 
Oct. 19 


issued Oct 15. 


Broadcasting: 

George G. Spratt, Coatesville, Pa 
tion permit, 1,210 ke., 100 w., 
time 

WBAX, John H. Stenger Jr., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., modification of license, 1,210 ke., 100 w., 
unlimited time. Present assignment: 1,210 
ke., 100 w., shares with WJBU. 

WJBU, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa., 
renewal of license, 1,210 kc., 100 w., shares 
with WBAX. 

Atlantic 


construc- 
unlimited 


Broadcasting Corporation, New 
York City, construction permit (experimen- 
tal booster station), 860 kce., 250 w., experi- 
mental, unlimited time. 

Oct. 20 

Clarence M. Doyle. Philadelphia, 
struction permit, 930 ke., 50 w., 
WIBG. 

WIBG, St. .Paul’s .Protestant 
Church, Elkin’s Park, Pa., renewal 
cense, 930 ke., 25 w., daytime. 

The Sun-Gazette Co., Williamsport, 
permit, 1,370 ke., 100 w., 


Pa., con- 
share with 


Episcopal 
of li- 


Pa., 
share 
with WRAX. 

WRAX, Clarence R. Cummins, Williams- 
port, Pa., renewal of license, 1,370 ke., 100 w., 
unlimited time. 

Oct, 21 


Oral argument before the Commission: 

A. B. Murray and T. P. Singletary, Baton 
Rouge, La., construction permit, 1,500 kce., 100 
w., unlimited time. 

Hearings before Examiner: 

David Stein and Benjamin Perlstein, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., construction permit, 1,370 ke., 50 
w., share with WSVS. 

WSVS, Seneca Vocational High School, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., renewal of license, 1,370 ke., 50 w., 
unlimited time. 

Oct. 22 

Broadcasting: 

WCHS, Congress Square Hotel Co., Port- 
land, Me., modification of license, 940 kce., 5 
kw., unlimited time. Present assignment: 940 
ke.; 1 kw., unlimited time. 

WDAY, WDAY, Inc., Fargo, x. Dak., mod- 
5 Kw., 
time. Present assignment: 940 kc., 1 kw., un- 
limited time. 

WDAY, WDAY, 
struction permit, 940 ke. 5 kw., 
time. (Application for authority 
equipment and increase power.) 

KOIN, KOIN, Inc., Portland, Oreg., mod- 
ification of license, 940 ke., 5 kw., unlimited 
time. Present assignment: 940 kc., 1 kw., un- 
limited time. 

KOIN, KOIN, Inc., Portland, Oreg., con- 
struction permit, 940 ke., 5 kw., unlimited 
time. (Application for authority 
equipment.) 


Dak., con- 
unlimited 
to change 


Inc., Fargo, N. 


Highway Funds Awarded 
States Ahead of Time 
{Continued from Page 1.) 


season more than 155,000 men were en- 
gaged on Federal-aid work. 


The new apportionment is as fololws: 


Apportionment of Federal aid for the fis-| 


cal year 1933 available Oct. 15, 1931: Sum ap- 
portioned, A; deduction account emergency 
advance funds, B; net apportionment avail- 
able for new projects, C: 
Cc 

$2,250,169 
1,556,080 
1,846,477 
4,121,029 
1,988,953 


B 
$339,729 
224,096 
277,631 
621,646 
301,566 
104,098 
80.000 
217.287 
415.599 
201,607 
680,023 
409,185 
423,273 
438,460 
300.943 
229,585 


Ala. see 
AriZ. wee 
Ark. 
Calif. 
Colo 
Conn. 
Del. 
Fla. 
Ga 3.168,944 
Idaho ° 532,055 
Tl 5,156,577 
Ind 3,108,083 
Iowa 3,223,079 
Kans. 
Ky. 

La 

Me. 

Ma. 
Mass. 
Mich. .. 
Minn. . 
Miss. 

Mo 
Mont. 


Heme bei 


504,27 
449.998 
286.947 
505,364 
334,386 
341,606 
209,927 
80,000 
221,561 
260,657 
810,113 
385,355 
259,706 
599,707 
385,27 
264,057 
702,588 
80,000 


3,338,014 
2,976,273 
1,907,440 
3,314,415 
2,230,177 
2,256,040 
1,392,753 

529.375 
1,463,483 
732,343 
342,506 


3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
2 
3 


3,819,780 


1 
5 
2 
2 
3, 
2 
1 
4 


8. Cc. . 
S. Dak. 
Tenn. 348,376 
017,616 
185,304 

80,000 
301,100 
254,186 
175,076 
398.482 
205,876 

80,000 


7, 
1,408,865 
609,375 


: 162,217 
3,03 

sua 1,564,886 

Hawaii 609,375 


/ Total 


unlimited | 


to change | 


5, Applications Received 


1,511,244 | 


529,375 
992,380 
681,216 


2,640,713 
359,009 
529,375 


. .$121,875,000 $16,000,000 $105,875,000 ' 


SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 








Sales of Retailers in Virginia Change Expected 
_ Classified by Census Bureau Jy Railway Bond 


| 
1 information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the Census of 


Distribution is now being made available in State reports. 


A special summary 


of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the Bureau giving, by 
merchandise groups, the number of stores, net sales, per cent of total, and per 


capita sales. 
population 2,421,851) : 


Number 


of 
stores 
Total, all stores 


| General merchandise group . 


Department stores with food departments ($100,000 
and over, exclusive of food sales) 
Department stores without food departments ($100.- 

| 000 and over) 

Dry goods stores with food dep: 

Dry goods stores without food departments, including 
piece goods 

| General merchandise stores with food departments.... 
General merchandise stores without food departments 
Army and navy goods stores ‘ 

' Variety, 5-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores 


Food group 
Candy and nut stores 
Confectionery stores (candy and fountain) 
| Dairy products, butter, cheese, ice cream 
milk dealers) 
Eggs and poultry dealers ... 
Delicatessen stores 
Fruit stores and vegetable markets 
Grocery stores (without meat departments) 
| Groceries with meats owe 
Meat markets with groceries 
| Fish markets (sea foods) 
Meat markets 
Bakery goods stores 
Coffee, tea, spices 
Farm products, general . 
General food stores 


(including 


Net sales 
(1929) 
$596,784,504 


$82,064,563 


3,392,623 


36,920,014 
4,116,747 


9,065,963 
11,220,547 
4,100,854 
402,884 
12,844,931 


$121,376,544 
172,285 
7,393,189 


4,033,672 
413,735 
779,809 

1,302,260 

44,181,528 
44,677,287 

7,707,436 

1,653,969 

7,035,452 

1,139,372 
449,611 
161,404 
275,535 


Per cent 
total 
sales 

100.60 


13.76 
57 


6.19 
69 


1.52 
1.88 
69 
07 
2.15 


20.35 
-03 
1.24 


67 
OT 
13 
.22 

7.40 
7.49 
1.29 
28 
1.18 
19 
08 
.03 
.05 


Following is the Bureau's summary for the State of Virginia (1930 


Per 
capita 
sales 


$246.42 
| 
$33.88 


| Aet of New York 


Chairman of Special Com- 
mittee Says Securities 
Now Legal for Savings 
Banks Will Be Approved 


1.40 | 


15.24 | 


1.70 


3.74 
4.63 
1.69 

17 
5.31 


$50.12 
07 
3.05 


1.67 
17 
32 
54 

18.24 
18.45 


3.18 | 


68 
2.90 
47 
19 
07 
12 





Automotive group 
Motor vehicles—sales and service 
Used-car establishments 
Accessories, tires, and batteries 
Battery shops (including repairs) 
Tire shops including tire repairs) 
Filling stations (gas. oil. and fuel oil) 
Filling stations with tires and accessories 
Filing stations with candy, lunch counter, 
groceries, or other merchandise 
Motor cycles (only) 
Bicycles, motor cycles, and supplies 
Bicycle shops 
Body. fender, and paint shops ...... 
Garages (repairs and storage, gas an 
Parking stations, 
gas and oil) 
Radiator shops (including repairs) 
Aircraft and accessories and boats 


tobacco, 


oll, accessories) 
parking garages and lots (sales of 


Apparel group tan 
| Men's and boys’ clothing 
| Men’s and boys’ hats and caps 
| Men’s furnishings 


- | Men's clothing and furnishings 


, Children’s specialty shops 

Women’s ready-to-wear specialty shops—apparel 
accessories 

Clothing stores—men's, women’s, and children's... 

| Millinery shops 

| Men’s shoe stores 

| Women's shoe stores 

| Men's, women’s and children’s shoe stores 

Furriers—fur shops ... 

| Hosiery shops and knit 

Corsets and lingerie shops 

Custom tailors 

Other apparel and accessories 


| Furniture and household group 

Furniture stores 

Floor coverings, drapery curtain, and upholstery stores 
China, glassware, tinware, aluminumware, etc. ........ 
Household appliances (electrical) 

Household appliances (other than electrical) 
Refrigeration (electric and gas) 

| Antique furniture with some used furniture 
Pictures and framing 

Antique shops ... 

Interior decorator sto1es .. 

Other household furnishings 


Lumber and building greup 
Lumber and building materials .. 
Lumber and hardware 
Roofing 
Hardware stores 
Electrical shops te 
Heating appliances and 
Plumbing, heating, ventilating 
Glass and mirror shops 
Paint and glass stores 


(including 


Restaurants and eating places 
Cafeterias 
‘ Restaurants 
Lunch rooms 
Lunch counters 
' Fountains oe 
Fountain and lunch . 
Soft-drink stands 
Bottled waters 
| 


$116,475,349 
79,955,678 
206,549 
3,379,353 
562,434 
1,827,335 
6,065,746 
9,804,093 


9,687,947 
157,619 
61,075 
173,275 
288,787 
6,673,342 


468,196 
28,884 
133,936 


$46 825,536 
1,550,103 
158,226 
1,115,321 
11,581,499 
205,062 


10,391,216 
9,225,311 
1,799,331 

576,843 
917,352 
7,131,858 
556,367 
395,923 
77,374 
1,089,604 
54,146 


$26,573,648 
19,462,100 
95,777 
256,579 
3,503,801 
1,370,080 
115,749 
170,076 
27,430 
934,650 
583,353 
54,053 


658.741 
20,157,876 
1,080,209 
672,938 
10,735,363 
1,854,411 
224,750 
3.737.866 
112,182 
1,123,146 
$15,223,516 
450,822 
6,841,148 
6,360,788 
963,639 
189,103 
142,496 
69,729 
205,791 


19.51 
12.89 
03 
57 
.09 
31 
1.02 
1.64 


1.62 
03 
01 
03 
05 
1.12 


.08 


02 
7.84 
26 


03 
19 
1.94 
03 


1.55 
30 


15 
19 
09 
07 
01 


1 
1 


01 


02 
.04 
59 
23 


03 
16 
10 
‘01 


3.38 
18 
11 


63 
02 
19 


$48.10 
31.78 
09 
1.40 
.23 
75 
2.50 
4.05 
4.00 
07 
03 
-07 
12 
2.75 


19 
01 





Second-hand stores 
Tires, accessories, and parts 
Furniture (second-hand) 
| Pawnshops (sales) 
Clothing, shoes, etc. (second-hand) 
Store fixtures and equipment (second-hand) ° 
Used barrels, boxes, crates, casKs, sawdust, etc. 
Unclassified 


(second-hand) 


903,648 
103,058 
385,373 
856.927 
196.171 
263,102 

47,456 

51,561 





| Other retail stores 

Country general stores 
with groceries) 

Country general stores (groceries with clothing and/or 
shoes) 

Country general stores (groceries with dry goods and/ 
or notions) 


(miscellaneous merchandise 


Cigar stands 

Cigar stores without fountains 

Coal and wood yards . 

Ice dealers (except manufacturers) 

Coal and feed dealers uals 

Drug stores without fountains 

Drug stores with fountains 
| Farm implements, machinery, and equipment . 
Farm implements, hay, grain, and feed 
| Feed stores 
| Fertilizer stores 
| Harness shops 
Farmers’ supplies 
| keeping supplies) 
Florists 

Toy shops and novelties 

Art and gift shops 

Jewelry stores (installment credit) 
Jewelry stores .. 
Luggage and leather : 
Musical instruments and music stores 
News dealers 

Office and school supplies 

Office and store mechanical appliances, at 
Office and store furniture and equipment 
Typewriters 

Opticians and optometrists 

Radio and electrical shops 

Radios and musical instruments 
Sporting goods specialty stores .. 
| Sporting goods, toys, and stationery 
| Scientific and medical instruments, 

equipment dealers 
Seeds, bulbs, and nursery stock dealers . 
Paper and paper products 
Stationers and engravers 
Womens’ exchanges ooee 
Cooperage—barrels, MG sei ae pace awh 
Auction houses (miscellaneous goods at auction).... 
Barbers’ supplies, at retail 
Cameras and photographic supplies ; ; 
Toilet articles and preparations (including perfumes) 
Iron, steel, and metals, at retail 
; Leather and findings, at retail ... 

Livestock dealers 

Machinery 

Malt products and supplies 

Monuments and tombstones 
{Patent medicines, remedies, perfumes, extracts, etc... 
Pet shops (anima!s, birds, etc.) 
| Religious goods stores (including religious books) 
Sign shops 

Undertakers’ funeral supplies 
Unclassified 


(including ranch, dairy and bee- 


supplies and 


Bwoe hvu 


w 


(includes some service) 


i<} 
=] 


a two 
DurAunanouwo 


*Less than one-hundredth of 1 per cent. 
Note.—Kind of stores not identical with commodities sold. 


$146,682,959 
44,113,165 
1,233,917 
13,971,894 
904,214 
569,769 
629,114 
883,628 
10,439.206 
902.505 
1.065,102 
5,365,105 
16,848,013 
1,761,305 
-702,736 
661,027 
407,153 
211,261 


417,122 
817,103 
159,959 
212.920 
1,570,639 
5,224,240 
64,369 
331,813 
636,376 
874,621 
.090,905 
836,551 
313.879 
976.742 
668,381 
2,391,716 
555.161 
241,047 


249.673 
579,317 


199,584 
47,156 
84,936 
13,251 
635,103 
18,944 
666,275 
271,036 
66,146 
447,634 
302,854 
57,369 
527,688 
67.085 
3.194.698 
1,314,931 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 15. 


Railroad securities now legal as invest- 
ments for savings banks in New York 
State will continue legal during 1932 if 
the coming session of the Legislature 
adopts an amendment which Nelson W. 
Cheney, Chairman of the Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Banking, believes will 
be recommended by his Committee. 

At the close of a preliminary meeting 
of the Committee here today, Senator 
Cheney stated his belief that the Commit- 
tee will recommend to the Legislature as 
soon as it convenes in January an amend- 
ment to the existing law providing that 
the obligations of railroads which were 
legal investments under the law on Jan. 
1, 1931, shall continue to be such legal 


investments as long as all payments of# 


interest and principal due on the obliga- 
tions of such railroads are paid, even 
though the earnings of these railroads 
may not, during the present depression, 
= the existing requirements of the 

A statement agreed upon Oct. 15 by all 
of the members of the Joint Committee 
follows in full text: 

The Committee has been and is still 
seeking information concerning the prob- 
lem of legal investment. The banking 
law provides that the bonds of those rail- 
roads which meet certain requirements as 
to earnings and dividends shall be legal 
investments for trustees and fiduciaries, 
During the past year the earnings of rail- 
roads have decreased just as earnings of 
all other industries have decreased. A 
number of the roads have had ample 
earnings for years past and have met all 
their payments of interest and principal 
and it does not seem the part of wisdom 
to declare the bonds of such companies no 
longer legal investments simply because 
the railroads are not at this time earning 
the amounts required in times of pros- 
perity. 


Liquidation Plans 
For Closed Banks 


Seven Millions to Be Paid to 
Depositors in Philadelphia 


HarrissBurG, Pa., Oct. 15. 

Nearly $7,000,000 will be distributed to 
the 125,000 depositors in three closed 
banks in Philadelphia, the Bankers Trust 
Company, the Aldine Trust Company, 
and the Darby Bank & Trust Company, 
within the next three weeks, under a plan 
which has been worked out and an- 
nounced by the Secretary of Banking, 
William D. Gordon. 

The first payment represents a 20 per 
cent dividend in the three institutions. 
Other payments will follow as rapidly as 
possible. Similar arrangements for the 
speedy liquidation of closed banks in 
other sections of the State are being made 
by Dr. Gordon. 

“The release of approximately $6,750,000 
to depositors whose funds have been ac- 
cumulated to date,” said Dr. Gordon in 
commenting on the step, “is, in my opin- 
ion, an act which should be of great as- 
sistance to the depositors of these insti- 
tutions and, in turn, should provide a 
large purchasing power for them at this 
critical time. 

“Furthermore, it should help restore 
confidence in the banking situation by 
demonstrating that when an institution 
is closed it does not follow that all or a 
considerable part of the funds necessarily 
are lost. After the release of this money 
through the process of liquidation, tem- 
pered with sound judgment, from time 
to time, additional sums will be accu- 
mulated. thereby making possible another 
distribution at the earliest date possible.” 


Tobacco Growing in Spain 


As Spain increases her domestic to- 
bacco growing, the United States is the 
only country whose tobacco sales to 
Spain decrease sharply. (Department of 
Commerce.) 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


lowa: L. A. Andrew. Superintendent of 
Banks, has announced: Corn Belt State Bank, 
Correctionville, and First State Bank, Con- 
rad. chartered Farmers Savings Bank, Led- 
vard. absorbed by State Bank of Ledyard. 
Conrad State Bank. Conrad, absorbed by First 
State Bank, same place. Garden Grove Trust 
& Savings Bank, Garden Grove, absorbed by 
Decatur County State Bank, Leon. 

Farmers & Merchants Savings Bank. Tip- 
ton, State Savings Bank, Galt, Reinbeck State 
Bank, Reinbeck, Farmers Savings Bank. South 
English, State Bank of Bondurant, Bondu- 
rant, Farmers Savings Bank, Ruthven, Hel- 
mer & Gortner State Bank. Mechanicsville, 
Inter-State Savings Bank, Blanchard, Peo- 
ples Savings Bank, Hardy, Farmers State 
Bank Boxholm Kossuth Connty State 
Bank Algona Farmers Savings Bank, 
Swea City State State Savings Bank, 
Clarksville, Pilot Mound Savings Bank, 
Pilot Mound, Citizens Savings Bank, Casey, 
American Savings Bank, Carroll, Citizens State 
Bank, Mt. Vernon, Citizens State Bank, Mitch- 
ellville, Citizens State Bank, Colfax, State 
Bank of Stratford, Stratford, Whiting State 
Bank, Whiting. Fenton State Bank, Fenton, 
American Savings Bank, Muscatine, Farmers 
State Bank, Rudd, Farmers Savings Bank, 
Livermore, Peoples Savings Bank, St. Bene- 
dict, Altoona Savings Bank, Altoona, Montrose 
Savings Bank, Montrose, Lowden Savings 
Bank, Lowden, and Farmers Savings Bank, 
Manson, closed. 

Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Banking Commis- 
sioner, has announced: Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank, Zimmerman, closed. 

Virginia: M. E. Bristow, Commissioner of 
Banks, has announced: South Boston Bank 
& Trust Company, South Boston, chartered. 
| Brunswick Bank & Trust Company, Lawrence- 
ville, and Planters Bank, Keysville. closed. 





For Broadcast Permits 


| 

Applications for broadcasting permits | 

just received by the Federal Radio Com-| 

mission have been made public as fol-| 

lows: | 
WTAG. Worcester Telegram Pub Co 


Worcester, Mass.. construction permit for 
change in equipment and increase power 


WMAQ, Inc., Chicago, Ill., voluntary as- 
signment of license to National Broadcasting | 
Co., Inc. | 


KFJY, C. S. Tunwall, Riverdale, Iowa, vol- 
untary assignment of license to Cedar Rapids 
Broadcast Co 

KLO, Peery Building Company, Ogden, Utah, 
automatic frequency control. 

May Ronsaville, Hollywood, Calif., construc- 
tion permit to erect a new station to use 820 
ke., 250 w., unlimited time 

The following applications were returned to 
the applicants 

Irene Reynolds, Jacksonville, Fla., construc- 
tion permit for new station on 1,200 ke. 
(Unsatisfactory transmitter, G. O. No. 102.) 


KXL, KXL Broadcasters, Portland, Oreg., 
specified hours of operation. (Did not reply 
to Commission's letters.) 

KBPS, Benson Polytechnic School, Portland, 
Oreg., specified hours of operation. (Did not 
reply to Commission's letters.) 

KGAR, Tucson Motor Service Co.. 
Ariz., change frequency to 1.450 ke 
(Did not reply to Commission's letters.) 


Tucson, 
250 w. 


Notice is hereby given that the period 
for the deposit of 


General Gas & Electric Corporation 


$6 Preferred Stock 


has been extended to the close of business, Thursday, 
November 12, 1931. A substantial amount of the Pre- 
ferred Stock has been deposited. 


Full terms and particulars with respect to the offer 
may be obtained from your security dealer, bank, or the 
Transfer Agents for General Gas & Electric Corporation 
$6 Preferred Stock, Room 2016, No. 61 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Deposits of shares should be made with the 
Transfer Agents at the above address. 


* 
» 
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Large Redeposits — 
Seen as Result of 


New Credit Pool 


Undersecretary Mills Says 


National Corporation Will 
Do Much Toward Estab- 
lishing Confidence 


{Continued from Page 1.1 
if the confidence engendered by the Cor- 
poration accomplishes a return of much 
of this money to the banks it will have} 
been a result that - held to be of vast! 
importance. 

There is no stare, at the Treasury over 
the outward movement of gold. This 
country together with France holds three- | 
fifths or more of the world gold stocks 
and the amount held in this country is 
deemed to be so large that the export may 
continue for some time without reaching | 
a point where it can be said that the 
United States has only the amount of gold | 
eh it actually needs. 

The outward gold movement is looked 
upon as the result of operations of foreign 
central banks and individuals who are) 
removing their balances from this country. 

@in one way, this may be regarded as in- 
dicating a better feeling in some of the 
countries abroad, for some time ago there 
was an admitted flight of capital from 
some of the foreign powers whose stability 
was questioned. 

Foreign central banks, obviously, desire 
to build up their metallic reserves to the 
highest point within their power. Uncer- 
tainty still exists in many money centers 
and the banking interests naturally want 
to,have the strongest protection they can 
arrange. Much of the gold has gone to 
France, but Holland, England and Swit- 
zerland have taken some of the recent 
exports. 

Total Foreign Deposits 


The Department ‘of Commerce records 
show that foreign deposits in American 
banks at the end of 1930 amounted to 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


approximately $1,600,000,000, and foreign | 


short term \securities held here aggregated | 


moer than $2,700,000,000. Those figures | 


obviously are much lower now, and were 


much lower even before the outward move- | 


ment of gold started. 


Considering all of the factors involved 
in the gold movement, it is the belief that 


| 


the current movement of gold is more | 


arbitrary than is normal, by which is 
meant that the movement is not follow- 
fag the ebb and flow of commerce to the 
extent that obtains under normal condi- 
tions. 


® The gold movement and the hoarding of 


money has served to tighten the money | 


rates to a considerable extent as is evi- 
dent from the interest rate which the 
Treasury was forced to pay on its last 
aoe issue of $50,000,000 in Treasury 
ills. 
count equivalent to an annual interest 
rate of 2°s per cent. 


Prior to the announcement of that of- 
fering and since, there has occurred an 
upward movement in the Federal reserve 
bank rediscount rates. 
however, has no comment to make at this 
time about the probable conditions which 
the Department will meet in its next 
large refunding operation which is sched- 
uled to take place on Dec. 15. 
cember refinancing must take care of 
something like $995,000,000, with certain 
small bill issues maturing in the mean- 
time that will have to be refunded. 





Issue of Billion Dollars 
Is Offered by Credit Pool 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 15.—Gold notes 
in an aggregate principal amornt of not 
to exceed $1,000,000,000 are to be offered 
for subscription by the National Credit 
Corporation, according to announcement 
Ost. 14 by Mortimer N. Buckner, organiza- 
Ron chairman. 

The greatest contribution that can be 
made to confidence, Mr. Buckner de- 
clared, is to have the public understand 
that banks may be assured through the 
corporation of being able to convert sound 
slow assets into cash when necessary. 

Money Returns to Banks 

Meanwhile, it was stated in Chicago by 
the Auditor of Public Accounts, Oscar 
Nelson, who is charged with the supervis- 
ion of State banks in Illinois, that the 


‘only grow worse 


That offering was sold at a dis- | 


The Treasury, | 


The De- | 


turning point has come, and that money, 
is being returned to the banks in notice-| 


able ‘amounts. Mr. Nelson attributed the 
return of public confidence to the plans 
announced by Mr. Hoover and the or- 
ganization of the credit pool. 

The formal statement issued by Mr. 
Buckner in New York Oct. 14 follows in 
full text: 

There is being forwarded to all the 
clearing houses of the country tonight: 

First: Copies of the proposed plan for 
organization and operation of the National 
Credit Corporation. 

Second: Subscription 
notes of the corporation. 


Conditions Set Forth 


The proposed plan sets forth: 
First: That in order to enjoy the fa- 


blanks to the 














The building in St. Louis, Mo., occupied as quarters of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of the Eighth Reserve District, shown above, is owned by the 
bank. The district covers all but a small part of the State of Missouri, 


the southern ends of the States of Indiana and Illinois, 
halves of the States of Tennesgge and Kentucky, 
of Mississippi, and.all of the State of Arkansas. 
of the directorate, with William McC. Martin governor. 


the western 
the northern half 
Rolla Wells is chairman 
There are branch 


banks at Louisville, Ky., — Tenn., and Little Rock, Ark. 


Gover nor Ritchie Asks Renewed Faith 
In Political and Economic Structure 


* 


° 
Suggests Extension of Year in Debt Moratorium and Voices 
Criticism of Cost of Government 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


if the farmer 
faith on political leadership alone. Of 
little use can political leadership be, when 
in the vain hope of lifting the farmer up 
by his own bootstraps, it buys millions of 
bushels of wheat to stabilize the price, and 
then dares not sell it for fear the price 
may go to the vanishing point, and so can 
only exchange some of it for Brazilian 
coffee, and thus put Government in com- 
petition with industry. Of little use can 
political leadership be when, with a sur- 
plus of cotton and a deficit of clothes, 
the most it can tell the planter who has 
stood the cost of growing his cotton, is 
to stand now the cost of plowing up and 
destroy?ng every third row of it. 
almost as if a panic was required to make 
us see—if indeed we do see—that the law 
of supply and demand still works. 


Discusses Obligation 


Of Nation to Citizens 


“The question of forced industrial un- 
employment is upon us. I believe it to be 
true that a nation’s supreme obligation is 
to protect its citizenship. If its citizens 
are threatened or attacked, Government 
must guard them or defend them. If they 
are naked, or starving or unsheltered, and 
if they can be clothed or fed or housed 
in no other way, then Government must 
do it. But in the case of industrial labor 
the obligation to do these things, or rather 
to furnish the means for doing them, is, 
in this country, primarily on industry it- 
self. 


“Both social justice, and its own material 
welfare demand that industry should plan 
some provision for its labor when enforced 
idleness comes, just as it does for the up- 
keep of its plant, for interest to its bond- 
holders and dividends to its stockholders, 
and for its injured workmen. Yet we talk 
about compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance without troubling ourselves very 
much to see whether any 
squares with the ideals of personal in- 
itiative and self reliance and with the 
spirit of individual and collective enter- 
prise which have brought our country to 
world leadership, and which are still our 
greatest hope for the future. 


“So there are signs of our having to 
face the old issue of bimetallism and a 
cheaper dollar. Banking problems also 
face political interference, for with all our 
success in creating the Federal reserve 
system it is evident that we have not yet 
discovered how to prevent so many costly 


| and often unnecessary failures of our rural 


cilities of the corporation it is essential | 


Zt* each bank subscribe to the notes of 
we corporation on the basis of 2 per 
cent of the net demand and time deposits 
of the subscribing bank, not to exceed 
in any case 10 per cent of its capital and 
surplus. 

Second: That the subscribing banks will, 
as may be arranged by the directors rep- 
resenting each of the 12 Federal reserve 
districts, form themselves 
more voluntary associations to function 
under articles of agreement to be adopted 
by each association. 

Third: The plan whereby advances may 
be obtained from the corporation by any 
of the members of their associations. 

Fourth: The limit of the liability of 
each member bank in respect not only of 
its own obligations under the plan, but 
also of the obligations which may be in- 
curred by the group of which it is a 
member. 

Fifth: The conditions under which ad- 
vances may be made by the Corporation 
to any group or association in excess of 
the aggregate note subscriptions by the 
members of that association. 


the recent statement 
saying: 

“I consider that it is in the national in- 
terest, 


of the President, 


{it b 


into one or! 


; up to their 


including the interest of all indi- | 


vidual banks and depositors, that all the | 


banks of the country should support this 
movement to their full responsibility. It 


is a movement of national assurance and | 


in unity of action in an American way 
to assist business, employment and agri- 
culture.” 

In order to provide the fund requested 
by the President the Corporation will of- 
fer for subscription an issue of its gold 
notes in an aggregate principal amount 
not to exceed $1,000,000,000. Every bank 
as trust company in the United States 
if being requested to subscribe to said gold 
notes the principal amount equal to 2 per 
cent of its net demand and time deposits | 
® not to exceed in any case 10 per cent of | 
its capital and surplus. It is estimated 
that this should provide at least the fund | 
requested by the President. 


banks. 


Advocates Safeguards 


For Banking Statutes 


“Perhaps the stabilization plan now be- 
ing worked out by the mobilized bank- 
ers of the country in cooperation with the 
Presiden* may meet or save the situation. 
Certainly nothing could be a more wel- 
come palliative than a plan which will 
enable the banks to work out slow assets 
and to make liquid that which is not 
liquid. As good Americans we all owe 
loyalgcooperation in this effort, although 
ooves us to be cautious when it 
comes to lessening the basic protection 
safeguards of our banking laws. 


“In any event it is obvious that we have 
not yet mastered the great machinery of 
credit or of markets, and politics is pretty 
sure to try its hand at that. 

“We shall hear much about Wall Street, 
about a ‘managed currency,’ price regula- 
tion, government ownership, the inequal- 
ities of wealth, the downfall of capitalism, 
and what not. Again and still again the 
Government will be asked to do some- 


pins his 


It seems; 


| 


plan proposed | 


thing; and in anything it may do or fail | 


to do the matter at 
be more economic than political. And 
we know that economic errors can be 
costly beyond words. As Buckle con- 
cluded, after his mane study of civilization, 


stake will usually 


Diiiion of ait banks te ind eadied to! ruled that national banks may lawfully in- 


vest in the obligations of the corporation 


cent of their capital and surplus. 
Cooperation of Banks Sought 

The active cooperation by the banks in 
the United States, assurances concerning 
which have already been given, will en- 
able the corporation to achieve its pur- 
pose of aiding and assisting banks 
throughout the country in utilizing their 
resources and credit to stabilize financial 
and economic conditions. 

It should be emphasized that the plan 
of the corporation will assist banks with 
sound assets ‘even if not immediately 
liquid) in obtaining cash. The support of 
the banks of the country is being given 
to the plan because of the sound banking 
principles on which it is being developed. 

It is believed’ that the greatest contribu- 
| tion that can be made to confidence is to 
| have the public understand that banks 
may be assured through the Credit Cor- 


| poration of being able to convert sound 


The Comptroller of the Currency has’ slow assets into cash when necessary. 


legal limit which is 10 per! 


the history of economic legislation is 
largely a history of mistakes. 

“In the administration of government 
itself economics and politics can no longer 
afford to conflict. We have carried the 
cost of government to the point of eco- 
nomic absurdity. We are 
selves into the poor house. Governmental 
activities and regulations must yield to 
economic wisdom, and it must not simply 
be a wisdom that lies buried in the ex- 
pert reports of moribund commissions ap- 
pointed as a political method of escaping 


rather than directing action. At every 
turn of the political wheel you see how 
economics impinges somewhere, and that 
what looks politically desirable, because 
public opinion demands it, may be and 
often is economically unsound. If un- 
known or unapplied or misunderstood 


economic laws have failed to guide, at 
least economic experience must be turned 
to now. 

“By the same token constructive eco- 
nomic effort often fails to see its political 
implications. For instance, we have the 
Swope plan for industrial readjustment, 
by regulating overproduction, limiting 
competition and_ protecting workmen 
through insurance of various kinds and 
unemployment relief, all under Federal 
governmental supervision. It is conceived 
in the most constructive fashion, but it 
requires political action that would in- 
volve radical changes in our traditional 
conceptions of the true functions and re- 
lations of State and Federal governments. 


“So in legislation to accomplish one 
thing we often defeat another. We pass 
anti-trust laws to control actual or hypo- 
thetical monopolies, and these lock the 
door against conserving natural resources 
like coal and oil, and make it largely im- 
possible for our new order of mass pro- 
duction to regulate itself so as to prevent 
demoralization in wages, prices and mar- 
kets. At least this is so unless you invoke 
martial law. Then we talk of repealing 
the anti-trust laws, we seem to forget 
that in such event some sort of price 
regulation would have to take their place. 

“We spend untold millions of the tax- 
payers’ money on highways and water- 
ways, on great public works and subsi- 
dies, all for the convenience and neces- 
sities of the public, and we let these same 
agencies endanger the stability of the 
railroads, by subjecting them to compe- 
tition from airships in the air, from pipe 
lines under ground, from Government- 
owned barge lines on the water and from 
motor buses running over State-built and 
State-maintained rights of way. All this 
has threatening consequences to our fu- 
ture prosperity, as well as to the millions 
of our people whose savings are invested 
in the railroads, either directly or through 
savings banks and insurance companies. 

“We undertake or contemplate owner- 
ship and operation of business or of the 
utilities, and forget that this threatens 
the economic balance of our whole in- 
dustrial system. 

“Obviously only the wisest of econo- 
mists can foresee the effects and reper- 
cussions of all such political and legisla- 
tive action, and it is their wisdom that we 
cannot neglect. 


Gives Consideration 
To Foreign Policies 


“Take our foreign policy—if so be we 
have one. I say if we have one, because 
there have now come upon our interna- 
tional stage new forces and new impacts, 
the effect of which upon our familiar and 
established international policies—politi- 
cal isolation, nonintervention, neutrality, 
the Monroe Doctrine, the open door and 
arbitration—must be rightly valued and 
appraised. 

“Jefferson who declared against en- 
tangling alliances with any nation, cou- 
pled this in the same sentence with a 
declaration for ‘commerce and honest 
friendship for all nations. We cannot 
have commerce with all nations without 
regard for the economic elements which 
control it. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BANK IN ST. LOUIS Saving of Million 


' Sought in Cost of 


Towa Government 


Eight 





Suggestions 


for Re- 


trenchment in Expenses 


Of 


State 


Departments 


Submitted by Committee 


partments 


| Oct. 13 by 


|meals allowance 


| 


were as fo 





Des Mornes, Iowa, Oct. 15. 

Eight suggestions for 
the expenses of operation of State de- 
estimated as making possible | 
| potential savings of $1,000,000 annually, 
| were placed before the executive council 
the interim committee on re- 
duction of public expenditures. 

The eight suggestions of the committee 


llows: 


retrenchment 


in 


1, Reduction of the automobile mileage 
allowance from the legal maximum of 7 


cents to 5 cents per mile. 


2. Reduction of the maximum hotel and 


to 


traveling State em- 


ployes from $4.50 to $3.50 per day. 
3. Metering of all official mail in one 


central de 
4. Elimi 


partment. 
nation of 


more than one member 


family by 


5. Payment 


employes 
work. 


6. Elimination 


lished repo 


the State. 


performing 


rts; 


the employment 
of an immediate 


of the same salary 
the 


of duplication 
abandonment of publication 


of 
to all 
same class of 


of pub- 


of reports considered useless; and reduc- 


tion of 


the size of Government 
documents, 


printed 


including detailed election re- 


ports and photographs in the Red Book. 
7. Standardization of official stationery 


in all State departments. 


8. Reduction of salaries consistent with 
ere in ore of the offices. 


| tne cancellation or revision downward of 


taxing our- | 


our 


foreign debts. 


In a 


very 


sense they cannot be cancelled, because 
they are part of our budget, and if Europe 
does not pay them, the American people 
must. Admittedly this would be a serious 
burden, and any revision downward would 
be proportionately serious. 


Declares Foreign Debts 


Cannot Be Cancelled 

“Still, the thing of first consideration is 
our future national welfare. It is axio- 
matic that present loss is sometimes ulti- 
mate gain. What does our future welfare 
require? I use these words advisedly, be- 
cause for my part I do not think that 
altruism or idealism should govern a de- 
cision affecting so vitally the interests of 
the American people 

“The truth is, our money was 
sary to the winning of the war, 


neces- 
just as 


practical | 





RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 10-14-31 10-7-31 10-15-39 | 
Gold with Federal reserve Agents ........see ese ereeeceeee 53,57. 1,863,400 1,546,203 
Gold redeniption fund with United States ‘Treasury eees 45.650 34.863 
| Gold held eee ee ee ee — seeeee os 1,909,050 1,581, 074 |U d 1 Cc 1 F ds 
Gold settlement fund w edera eserve Boar 388,486 385,316 aes : : 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks ........4: 736,925 742,584 359. nexpenaec apita unds 
Total gold reserves. ...+-sseseeeeseees reer restersres 2.836.014 3,036,950 2,979,337 And Money in Circulation 
Reserves other than go cece ccc etececcceccccecs eecccces 57,786 156.198 146.751 
ae Also Revealed Increases 
Total reserves ‘ oqecvese seeeeeees 2,993,800 3,193,148 3,126,083 ” ° 
Ronressrve a= beeeesrete Creeesecdes e ecccvececes 63,838 67,016 66.054 During the Period 
Ss scoun : 
Secured by United States Government obligations ...... 298.457 230,928 89,024 en ee ee 
Other bills discounted .........seseeeeeeeeees teseeseees 329,122 232,465 121,415| The daily average volume of Federal re- 
ai Total, BINS, discounted os. sesssaeeeeens sbieUeedecte§ —GRTNG 463,393 210,439 | Serve bank credit outstanding during the 
iis boug mn open market ......s005 eae eeeeeeeeerees 730,407 581,356 rs . 
United States Government securities: : 185,492 | week ended Oct. 14, as reported to the 
ponte: ssgdestoss vas pies vedeessnsve o ceetercccceccecceee 317 734 327,682 38,400 | Federal reserve banks and announced Oct. 
SUTY NOTES 2... ceceerereccerseeveevceesecees teense f 18,978 289.772 . seats ‘ - 
Certificates and bilis .....222..00IIIIN sbesstectens  S00.735 391,685 273,442 is eee Federal Reserve Board, was 
dente nna — | $2,036,000,000, i ( 000 
Total United States Government securities .........+.+ 727,431 738.345 601,614 . ™ =e ae chalgecee Of $279,000, : 
MPERUE: MUUMETINON 0.6 08 vines 0a Cusdcautaguestec¥ececens 19.026 13,355 6.272 | Compared with the preceding week and of 
Foreign loans on gold ce Ae” henna | $1,010,000,000 compared with the corre- 
mua Total, bills and securities .......+..s.0s0e, eeevaen 2,104,443 1,801,217 1,003,817 | SPonding week in 1930. 
ue from foreign banks ............505 8.762 ‘ 
Federal reserve notes of other banks 17,995 18.819 1aaee On Oct. 14 total reserve bank credit 
eae jcckenesasiees ° 637,436 519,010 816.436 | outstanding amounted to $2,125,000,000, an 
See ew OHO eeee See eee eee eee eeeee 59,310 59,225 59.6: ‘ ‘ 
All other resOUrces ...........eceseees meoaseueessesrensesss 40,008 39'815 is soa increase of $286,000,000 for the week. This 
eiiai ae ee increase corresponds with increases of 
ROOM ob. 64.55 0006006500458 060 680e ee eee eeensees $ 4 5,705, 3, 5 ¢ z 2 : . 
el IO oly yates 05,028 5,106,531 | ¢49.000,000 in money in circulation and 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation ....ssseseesee+ 2,321,817 2,269,989 1,372,211 | $91,000,000 in unexpended capital funds, 
eposits: | . 
Member bank-reserve account 2,223,023 2,277.429 2,440,364 | MONmember deposits, etc., and a decrease 
GOVEFNMENE nc rc ccccccscccccccsccccccecocs 27,444 30,970 23,737 | of $218 000 i 
Foreign bank .........665 esses 231.387 152,622 4,970 | $ : 000,000 in monetary gold stock, 
Other deposits ..... iaeaes eesee 37,487 25,012 22,801 | Offset in part by a decrease of $54,000,000 
- Total deposits .. eee 2.519.341 2 486.033 2,401,872 872 in member bank reserve balances and an 
Deferred availability items ...........- 626,078 490,224 778,027 | increase of $10,000,000 in Treasury cur- 
pa one PAIG IN wccccccscvcees pay ae} 166,570 170,493 | rency, adjusted. 
MEN cs ceduCe asses 690440050 « 74.6: 274,636 276,936 
All other liabilities .........ccccceccces 18,732 17,576 16.992 alta of Rg ae moony bills increased 
qenietnaiin icicuiclaiin ae | 000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
“ rota! abiities 6s ts “daaonit bs 4 Hedetel’ ceaerive ‘wots 5,926,490 5,705,028 5,106,531} New York, $19,000,000 at Philadelphia 
yes oO ri - - 
Mispitise “combined. °° Creont, nd Federal reserve Rote grace 80.9¢e | $16,000,000 “each at Cleveland and San 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- Francisco, $11,000,000 at Chicago, $6,000,- 
SUMAN, 55.65505.0:556 b8 050055 enhe sha aut dehashaat eateeaces 40,571 80,809 439,103 | 000 at Kansas City and $164,000,000 at all 


our boys were. These debts are justly 
due, and to the extent they are not re- 
paid, the burden falls on us. It may 
be to our advantage in the long run) 


to assume this burden. The economic in- 


terdependence of the countries of the 
Western World may make that the thing 
| for us to do. If so, we should do it 
courageously. But our own future na- 


“The man on*the street recognizes now , 


that the economic factors animating the 
world affect him. We are in the midst of 
an economic war that seems to threaten 
disaster as bad as that of the great war. 
Political boundaries and economic boun- 
aries are no longer the same. We may 
adhere to a policy of political isolation, 
but can we maintain one of economic 
isolation? How equate the two? Where 
does one stop and the other begin? Are 
there political phases we can leave to the 
diplomats and economic phases we can 
leave to the international bankers? When 
the moratorium, which all approve, has 
expired and the breathing space is up, 
what next? 

“The practical connection between the 
reparations Germany owes the Allies and 
the debts the Allies owe us, which every- 
body sees now, should have been clear 
from the beginning, and would have been 
had not politics obscured the fact. 


“There is a strong movement now for! definitely passes on the point. 


tional interest should be the guide. 


“Viewed in this light, the question of 
what to do depends on developments | 
which, while they may be rapidly occur- 


ring; have not yet formed a finished pic- 
ture, and it is not fair that so momentous 
a matter should be settled for the Amer- 
ican people tn the chaos and crisis of 
these times or on the basis of depression 
values and prices. 

“My belief is that 
should be extended for another year at 
least, in order that time may show the 
proper ultimate course with regard to our 
foreign debts. My point, however, is that 
this course should be guided by sound 
economics and not by politics. 


Urges Extension 


Of Moratorium 

“It is unthinkable that we should re- 
duce the debts due us by other nations 
and leave those nations free to use the 
money thus saved in building armaments, 
whether these might be use dagainst us 
or not So consider for a moment the 
limitation of armaments. 

“In talking about this many of us 
profess to be animated by considerations 
of world peace and brotherhood and high 
purpose. “They shall beat their swords 
into plough shares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.’ These are lofty and 
inspiring ideals, but we need not rest the 
case for reduced armaments on ideals 
alone. Armaments are the largest items 
in the national budgets, and for peoples 
almost overwhelmed with governmental 
expenditures there are the strongest pos- 
sible economic and financial reasons for 
their deduction and limitation. 


the moratorium 


Emphasizes Necessity 
Of Franco-German Accord 


the centrat reserve cities of New York and Chicago on Oct. 14 and Oct. 7, 1931, and Oct. 15, | ngs i 
1930, the figures being in millions of dollars. holding of oe bought 7 be kp market 
' NEW YORK hOstaval 10-7-31 10-15-39 | Imereased $149,000,000, while holdings of 
Loans and investments—total .......... Sivalededixaswevansnd 7,538 7,648 8,318 | United States bonds declined $10,000,000 
: idiianeaaapasi . ———— | and of Treasury certificates and bills $1,- 
Loans—total .........0. = eee 4,670 4,801 6,175 | 000,000. 
On Securities «.«« He] 2.469 a. (The weekly condition statement of 
Investments—total ......seees 2868 2'R47 2143, Federal reserve banks will be found 
cueislches pons: a ins in an adjoining column.) 
United States Government securities ., eee 1,781 1,756 1,089 
OUNCE SOCUTICIOR 2. ccccerccrsccccccee oe 1.087 1,091 1,063 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank ......seceesees 751 791 794 
Cash in vault .....-cesees 65 61 45 | U % T RE A S U R y 
| Net demand deposits 5,484 5.601 5.665 | . z 
Time deposits .......... eeee 1,034 1,047 1,489 
Government deposits evce 87 94 36 STATEMENT 
Due from banks ecccccceces 88 81 106 
DUC CO BABES ...cccrccevrccccccccccces eceeccccere 1,025 1,055 1,160 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank .....ssccccecceceeee 121 58 29 Oct, 13. Made Public Oct. 15, 1931 —=—" 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: | 
FOr OWM ACCOUME .nccc ces secrssccoscess ee eeeereeseceee 699 798 1,702 Receipts 
For account of out-of-town banks ....... ecccccccccece 85 77 514! Customs PORNO, osc cituiess $148,501.27 
For account of others ..... seen cee ececec cece ceceees 144 126 536 Internal-revenue receipts: 
lia oa Te a: ee | OO Oe eee teeta. Ge wie 134,027.85 
TOtM] .ccccccrcccces see e eee eceveeseeesees 928 1,001 2,752 Miscellaneous internal reve- 
ee ~ a er a i DUD: cc cccnenscrcgesess oe 1,534,938.08 
= fone Cece e eee essere ner see seeeesesees eee eeeeeeeceenees oe * 7 Miscellaneous receipts ........ 1/487'422.72 
CHICAGO er 
7 ‘ 20 Total ordinary receipts...... $3, 304,889:92 
Loans and investments—total ........ Chee e eee eeeeeeseeeere 1,691 1,692 2,032! public debt receipts .....-..-. 100,900.00 
Loans—total — 1.147 1 150 7 1.580 Balance previous day ......... 475,134,047,7 
ON SECUFITICS ...cecccccccsececcvccccccecccccescesecccecese 664 666 932 | TOCA wesc rieveeterensaonan dns $478,538,937.66 
All other ......e00 483 484 628 Expenditures 
Investments—total 544 542 472 7 ui 
ane —- ——_—... | General expenditures ......... $5,425 176 
United States Government securities 319 317 179| Interest on public debt 91,104.03 
Other securities devedecesncedesthcages 225 225 293 | Refunds of receipts 3.991.61 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank .... 165 179 191| Panama Canal : 
Cash in vault ... $0066 eecessasves 18 18 14| All other... ssececeerevens 
Net demand deposits coceccecs 1,102 1,118 1,302 a mero 
Time deposits .........+ cane 475 483 652 TOCA] oo. e scree seers n enone $7,375,000.38 
Government deposits ....ccsseeeeees 9 10 5| Public debt expenditures ..... 1,142,387.00 
Due from banks ........ 129 130 188 | Balance today . - 470,021 550.28 
Due tO DANKS ....cseeceesseccencs 239 279 369 eee 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank ........... ‘ 4 1 { Total . -$478,533,937.66 


“Still it would not do to overlook the 
fact that as a practical matter disarm- | 
ament among the great nations must be 


co-temporary and predicated on the exist- 
ence of peace or on their 
to have it. 

“How much assurance can there be of | 
peace, until Germany 
an understanding, or in 


until France 


determination 
| 


and France reach | 


some way is guaranteed the security which | 


she thinks her national safety demands? 
On the other hand, the German people 
resent the fact that they were forced to 
disarm on the promise of the Allies that 
this was to be the first step toward gen- 
eral reduction of armaments, and 


that | 


this promise has not been kept. How much | 


will this fact figure in the disarmament | 
discussions? And without Franco-German | 
accord, can Germany 
she needs for her industrial restoration? 


procure the capitaP| 


“The truth is that these are all ques- | 
tions whose soundings go deep into politics ' 


and economics both, and call for the 
highest “order of enlightened leadership.” 


Reserve Bank Personnel 
Changes Are Announced 





RICHMOND, Va., Oct. 15.—George J. Seay, 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond, has announced that 
Leach, managing director of the Char- 
lotte, N. C., branch of the Richmond in- 
stitution, 
director of the Baltimore, Md., branch. 

W. T. Clements, 
lotte branch, has.been appointed manag- 
ing director of that branch, and Robert 
L. Cherry has been made cashier 


ee 
Bank Ruling i in Nebraska 
On Liability Assessments 





LINCOLN, NesR., Oct. 15. 

Stockholders in closed Nebraska banks 
are not permitted to set off against their 
double liability assessments amounts 
which they may have on deposit either 
in checking accounts or on time certifi- 
cates with the banks which are being 
liquidated, the Attorney General, C. A. 
Sorenson, has ruled. 

There is some confusion in the law on 
the subject, Mr. Sorenson stated, but de- 
clined to héld that the set off is allow- 
able until the Supreme Court clearly and 


| 


Hugh | 


has been appointed managing | 


cashier of the Char- | 































Reserve Credit - 
_ Outstanding Is 
~ Higher for Week 


Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


As of Oct. 14. Made Public Oct. 15 



































Following is the Board's statement of conditicn of the weekly reporting member banks in | Federal reserve banks. The System's 






































An investor looks at 


NATURAL GAS 


We distributé the capital stock of THE 


From the natural gas fields of the Texas Pan- 
handle to the largest energy-consuming market 
ever served by natural gas—that is the story 
of the new 1000.mile gas transmission line 
now being completed to serve Chicago with a 
capacity of 175,000,000 cubic feet per day 
(equivalent in heating value to 300 carloads 


of coal per day). 


Cleveland Detroit 
San Francisco Milwaukee 
Minneapolis St. Louis 


UTILITY SECURITIES CORPORATION 


PE@PLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COM- 
PANY,* Chicago. We recommend this stock for 
long term investment, believing that the Com- 
pany will continue to grow in scope of service, 
in keeping with Chicago’s increasing demand 
for gas. Send for the Peoples Gas Yearbook. 


*Listed on The New York Stock Exchange. 


Uritiry SECURITIES 
CoMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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i Pressure on Local Government 


| for Large Expenditures + + 


Insistent Demands for Improvements Cause 
of High Cost of Town Administration, Says 
Lieutenant Governor of North Dakota 


By JOHN W. CARR 


Lieutenant Governor, State of North Dakota 


HE importance of local governments, and 
T the functions of local governments (with 
the possible exception of the township 
government), can scarcely be overempha- 
sized. 

To the ordinary individual the local gov- 
ernments are far more important than are 
the State and National Goverments. For 
the average citizen life’s activities are 
bounded by the boundaries of his local gov- 
ernments. His local governments touch him 
100 times in his daily life where his State 
Government touches him once, and where 
his National Government touches him but 


seldom. 
+ + 


To most individuals the local government 
is the most important under which they live; 
their outside activities of life, political or 
otherwise, are largely within the sphere of 
their local governments. With the affairs 
of their local governments, they are the most 
conversant, and it is with local problems 
that we are all most familiar. These prob- 
lems are close to home, and they are con- 
fronting us almost every day of our lives. 


The relative importance of local govern- 
ments in our daily lives, is indicated by the 
fact that our National Government, and our 
State Government, might cease to function 
for a considerable period of time, and it would 
scarcely upset the even tenor of our ways, 
but let our local governments, particularly 
our county, city and school governments, 
cease to function for even a few days and 
we would have chaos in our midst. 


Our local governments being so close to 
us all, and with our familiarity with local 
situations, and local problems, one would 
naturally expect that here at least we would 
have efficiency and economy in a large meas- 
ure. And yt if we but listen to the constant 
stream of complaints about county yovern- 
ments, city and village governments, school 
government, and, yes, even township gov- 
ernments, one would almost think that the 
devil himself had broken loose, and that he 
was running them all. I presume the reason 
we hear such constant complaints about the 
operation of our local governments, is be- 
cause of the general familiarity of nearly all 
of the people with the operation of these 
governments, and because of the fact that 
there are usually a great many different 
opinions as to how any particular thing 
ought to be done. 

+ + 


I have personally seen considerable service 
in connection with local governments. Dur- 
ing the past 25 years, at different times I 
have seen service upon the city council, li- 
brary board, park committees and for about 
17 years upon the Board of Education of the 
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Marketing Poultr 
and Eggs on Basis 


of High Quality 


By 
A. H. Stafford | 
Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture. Labor and Industry, 
State of Moniana 
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HE poultry industry in Montana is grow- 
ing rapidly, consequently the production 
of eggs destined for shipment to the cen- 

tral markets has greatly increased during 
the past several years and will undoubtedly 
continue to do so. 


The immense importance of eggs as human 
food and the fact that they undergo rapid 
spoilage and deterioration when subjected to 
unfavorable conditions of transportation and 
storage makes it incumbent upon both the 
producer and dealer in eggs to fully appre- 
ciate the possibilities of raising the present 
low standard of quality in market eggs by 
eliminating such factors as are in his control 
that are responsible for or hasten the de- 
composition of this most wholesome food 
product. 

No factor has more influence on quality 
improvement than the marketing of the prod- 
uct on a quality or graded basis. Quality in 
eggs begins with production. It is, there- 
fore, of utmost importance that the producer 
be helped to know the quality of products he 
has produced and to understand how to over- 
come or eliminate these defects which cause 
his products to be graded in the lower grades. 

The failure of the buyer of eggs to reward 
the producer of high quality eggs with a 
higher price than is paid for eggs of ordinary 
quality, is a practice which must be changed 
if the greatest improvement possible is to be 
made in the quality of market eggs. 

To promote the development of the Mon- 
tana egg industry; to prohibit the sale ef 
eggs unfit for human food; to prevent decep- 
tion in the sale of eggs and to encourage 
greater consumption thereof by regulating 
and standardizing the grading, classification 
and labeling of all eggs displayed for sale 
the Legislature of 1931 enacted Chapter 189, 
Laws of 1931, which was approved March 17, 
1931. 


Under authority conferred by this act the 
Department of Agriculture has prescribed 
grades of eggs as they will hereafter be 
known or sold in the Montana markets, as 
follows: 

Specials—the highest quality eggs such as 
are suitable for every use and especially for 
soft boiling, poaching or for use in a semi- 
raw or raw state. 

Extras—next to the highest quality and 
representing the best grade of table quality 
eggs ordinarily obtainable at retail stores. 
Eggs of this class are suitable for all table 
purposes and may be used for boiling and 
poaching. 

Standards—the third quaiity, represent only 
fair table quality, although the great bulk 
of eggs in commercial trade channels are of 
this grade. They are best suited for frying, 
scrambling or for ordinary cooking and are 
not generally suited for poaching or soft 
boiling. 

Trades—the lowest or fourth in quality of 
edible eggs, suitable for cooking and baking. 


Jamestown, N. Dak., schools. For six years 
I was in close touch with the board of county 
commissioners of our county, having sat with 
them several days almost every month, during 
that time, in the capacity of State’s At- 
torney or as an Assistant State’s Attorney. 


During all this time I became reasonably 
familiar with the working of local govern- 
ments. I became familiar with the fact that 
while taxpayers generally complained of taxes 
yet there was scarcely a meeting of any of 
these bodies at which we were not besieged 
by a number of delegations insisting and de- 
manding more expenditures of public funds. 


Discussing local government naturally 
brings to mind the cost of local government. 
Have we too much government, and does it 
cost too much? Can the cost of local gov- 
ernment be reduced, and should it be re- 
duced? 


Measured in dollars and cents local gov- 
ernments are the most expensive we have. 
True, they perform more functions locally, 
than any other government we live under. 
My own experience has convinced me, that 
for the most part, local governments in North 
Dakota are functioning with reasonable effi- 
ciency and economy. Of course, there are 
occasional exceptions to the rule. But we 
are now passing through a period of de- 
pression, such as most of us have never be- 
fore seen. We have had periods of depres- 
sion before, but in many respects this pres- 
ent one has complications that make it one 
of the worst. And not the least of these com- 
plications is our tremendous tax burden. 


+ + 


Without suggesting in the slightest degree, 
that there has been lack of efficiency, ex- 
travagance, or waste in our governmental ac- 
tivities, ve are certainly confronted with the 
fact that for times like these we must cut 
the cost of government. When we realize 
that our entire wheat crop in this State 
in 1931, will pay but little more than one- 
half of the total tax burden of our State 
for this year, it is evident that our tax 
burden is too high. 

And when we realize that it will take more 
than 60 per cent of the entire dairy products 
of our State for 1931 to pay the State’s tax 
burden for this year, it is evident that the 
burden is too heavy. 

When the entire income from fine farm 
lands will not nearly pay the taxes against 
these lands, not to speak of interest, then 
expenses must be cut. 

And. when the taxes upon residences in 
cities and villages, equal or exceed the rental 
value, it means gradual confiscation of the 
property. 

I have had experience énough with the op- 
eration of local governments, to know the 
difficulty of reducing expenses and cutting 
taxes, for schools, cities, villages, and even 
counties. In more prosperous years, we ex- 
panded our operations more than we would 
have done, had we known that these more 
prosperous years were so soon to come to an 
end. We now have fixed charges to be met, 
such as outstanding bond issues for school 
and other public buildings, and in some 
counties for a public road program. The gen- 
eral standard of our schools must be rea- 
sonably maintained, one year with another— 
the school standard can not be changed from 
year to year. 

And in addition there is this insistent pub- 
lic demand upon all the tax-levying bodies, 
for more improvements at public expense— 
a demand so insistent and so strong .that 
public boards can scarcely resist it. 


+ + 

Taxing boards are not entirely to blame 
for high local taxes—these taxes are levied 
because the public demand improvements, 
and better service. No, I am not criticizing 
the local taxing boards as severely as I am 
the public that makes the demand. It makes 
no difference whether it be in the open 
country, or in the city or village, there is 
always the same insistent demand upon tax- 
levying bodies. 

When taxes are high too many people de- 
mand relief from the State Government, evi- 
dently with the mistaken idea that the State, 
or the State Government is responsible for 
the heavy tax burden. 

And while, of course, it is the duty of the 
State Government, and the State Legisla- 
ture, to reduce expenditures as much as pos- 
sible, yet no great amount of relief from 
North Dakota's total tax burden can be given 
by the State. 

Let us examine this situation for a moment. 
In 1929 (the last year for which complete 
figures are available, due to the destruction 
of 1930 comvilations in the Capitol fire) the 
State taxes were 10.52 per cent of the entire 
tax burden; county taxes were 26.57 per cent; 
township taxes 9.60 per cert; cities and vil- 
lages 10 per cent; and school taxes 43.41 per 
cent. 

Or stated in another way, out of a total 
general property tax levy in North Dakota 
in 1929 of $30,016.754, the sum of $26,858,627 
was levied by local governments. 

¥ ought, therefore, to be apparent to any 
one that there can be no substantial relief 
in our tax burdens, unless this relief comes 
from cutting our local expenditures. 

From these figures it will be noted that 
for every $100 in taxes paid by a local citizen 
in 1929 upon his property, that an average 
of $10.52 went to the State for State purposes, 
and $89.48 stayed at home for the support 
and maintenance of his local governments. 

The State levies provide for the operation 
of all of the devartments of the State Gov- 
ernment, maintenance of all State institu- 
tions—educational, penal and charitable, to- 
ward the support of the public schools, and 
interest and sinking fund upon outstanding 
bonds. 

+ + 


Suppose it were possible to cut off 25 per 
cent of the amount going to the State—this 
would reduce the total tax burdtn to the local 
taxpayer but $2.63 on every $100 of his taxes. 

Or suppose that portion going to the State 
could be cut 50 per cent—ihis would reduce 
the taxes of the local taxpayer but $5.26 on 
every $100 of taxes he pays. 

This shows that if North Dakota's tax 
burden is to be substantially reduced, it must 
largely be done by local taxing districts re- 
ducing local expenditures. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


INSPECTION OF APPARATUS 
FOR PASTEURIZING MILK 


Tests Made by National Public Health Service for Assur- 
ing Sanitation and Efficiency of Equipment 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with dairy and poultry products. 


By HUGH S. CUMMING 


Surgeon General, Bureau of the Public Health Service, Department of the Treasury 


In the following article, Dr. Ctimming continues his discussion of the milk 
sanitation work of the United States Public Health Service, begun in the issue 


of Oct. 15. 


HE Public Health Service has used the 
T questionnaire method in surveying 

the public health control of milk 
supplies in 247 municipalities which have 
been enforcing the Standard Milk Ordi- 
nance for periods ranging from several 
months to six years. 

+ + 

Preenforcement surveys were also 
made of 152 of the 247 municipalities 
either immediately prior to or immedi- 
ately subsequent to the Adoption of the 
Standard Milk Ordinance. 

The results of these surveys have led 
to the following conclusions: 

(1) The Raw Milk Ratings of 152 
municipalities prior to the adoption of 
the Standard Milk Ordinance averaged 
64 per cent. 

(2) The Raw Milk Ratings of the same 
152 municipalities after the enforcement 
of the Standard Milk Ordinance aver- 
aged 91 per cent, the period of enforce- 
ment ranging from several months to six 
years. 

(3) The Pasteurized Milk Ratings of 
152 municipalities prior to the adoption 
of the Standard Milk Ordinance aver- 
aged 62 per cent. 

(4) The Pasteurized Milk Ratings of 
the same 152 municipalities several 
months to six years after the enforce- 
ment of the Standard Milk Ordinance 
averaged 87 per cent. 

(5) The per capita daily market milk 
consumption in, the 152 municipalities 
increased from .48 to .58 pints, an in- 
crease of about 21 per cent. 

(6) The percentage of milk pasteur- 
ized in the 152 municipalities increased 
from 33 per cent to 45 per cent. The 
actual gallonage of pasteurized milk has 
nearly doubled. 

(7) The average figures for the entire 
number (247) of Standard Ordinance 
cities surveyed in 1929-30 were practically 
identical with the average figures for 
the 152 cities for which both preenforce- 
ment and post-enforcement figures were 
available, except that the percentage of 
muk pasteurized for the larger group 
_was 50 per cent as compared with 45 per 
cent for the smaller group. 

+ + 

Finally, it should be noted that the 
Standard Milk Ordinance has been re- 
pealed by only one of the 428 American 
Municipalities which have thus far 
adopted it. In this one case the ordi- 


nance was repealed within a few weeks 
of its adoption and before it had gone 
into effect. It has since been readopted. 
This fact is ample evidence of the milk 
control stability which the Standard Milk 
Ordinance provides, once it has been en- 
forced sufficiently long to demonstrate its 
effectiveness. 

The third subdivision of the work of 
the Office of Milk Investigations of the 
Public Health Service is that of making 
very carefully controlled tests of the effi- 
ciency of the pasteurization apparatus 
used by the pasteurization plants in their 
endeavor to make milk “doubly safe.” 

It was discovered by Pasteur many 
years ago that heating liquids to a cer- 
tain temperature (about two-thirds as 
hot as boiling) and keeping at this tem- 
perature for about a half hour, will kill 
the disease bacteria which can be con- 
veyed by drinking the liquids. Hence 
the function of pasteurization machinery 
is to heat every particle of milk to at 
least 142 degrees Fahrenheit and to keep 
it there for at least 30 minutes. 

+ + 

HE tests which the Office of Milk In- 

vestigation is making upon pasteuri- 
zation apparatus are designed to deter- 
mine the temperature of the milk in 
every part of the pasteurization machin- 
ery to make sure that no milk gets by at 
a lower temperature or is held for a 
shorter period of time. This can not 
practicably be done with ordinary ther- 
mometers, so the Office of Milk Investi- 
gations is using an electrical method of 
determining temperatures, since it is 
possible to run flexible electrical wires 
into corners which would’ be very diffi- 
cult to reach with glass-stemmed ther- 
mometers. 

By means of these tests the Office of 
Milk Investigations is making it possible 
for local health officers to know whether 
or not they ought to approve a given 
kind of pasteurization machinery for use 
by the plants in the city. 

Summed up, then, the Office of Milk 
Investigations of the Public Health Serv- 
ice is finding out how much disease oc- 
curs each year because milk is not safe 
enough; it is finding out the best type 
of local city administration of milk con- 
trol in order to make milk as safe as pos- 
sible and it is making scientific tests of 
the specially important pasteurization 
machinery for killing disease bacteria in 
milk. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Dairy and Pouliry Products,” to 
appear in the issue oy Oct. 17, Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor, will tell of the statistics which the Bureau com- 
piles relative to dairy and poultry products. 


Artificial Cooling of Buildings 
House Ventilation as Health Measure 
By DR. LLOYD ARNOLD 


Bacteriologist, Department of Public Health, State of Illinois 


HE artificially cooled homes, offices and 
theatres during the warm Summer 
months is becoming widely used in va- 

rious communities. The purpose of the re- 
frigeration of enclosed spaces is to increase 
the sense of comfort of man. 


We have had longer experience with artifi- 
cially ‘heated rooms during cold weather. 
Man has undoubtedly used the heat given 
off by fire to warm himself and increase his 
comfort during cold weather for many hun- 
dreds of years. He probably began by build- 
ing a fire in a wind-sheltered place. Then 
he used a cave and next a primitfve shelter. 
This shelter was to keep out wild animals 
and to keep him dry during storms of rain 
and snow. A hole in the roof allowed smoke 
to escape. Doors and windows were few in 
number because he sought protection from 
the weather and from his enemies. One door 
of small size was ideal for his purpose. Even 
the old castles of medieval times were built 
upon this principle although protection from 
ore enemies might have modified the 

rchitecture of the shelter. 


The heating stove with its pipe through 
the closed roof, the addition of windows cov- 
ered with transparent glass was an advance- 
ment in producing a comfortable abode for 
man. A central furnace and piping the heat 
throughout the house was a still further ad- 
vancement. This introduced new factors into 
man’s environment. He now encountered the 
problem of ventilation. Such a degree of 
perfection in keeping out the outside air 
and heating the inside air caused an accumu- 
lation or stagnation of air in the enclosed 
spaces occupied by man. A Germant scien- 
tist, Pettenkoefer, showed almost 100 years 
ago that the deleterious effects of such stag- 
nated air was not due to the accumulation 
of the carbon dioxide breathed out. by man 
and retained in the room. Many mechanical 
ventilating systems and even some elementary 
text books still regard carbon dioxide as the 
principal toxic agent in poorly ventilated 
rooms. Knowledge is indeed very slowly dis- 
seminated even in our present age if a proven 
scientific fact 100 years old is still unknown 
to people interested in ventilation. 


The increase in the moisture and heat of 
air in poorly ventilated rooms is now con- 
sidered as of major importance in causing 
headaches, sluggishness, stretching, yawning, 
physical and mental fatigue of people occu- 
pying such enclosed spaces. Another factor 
of equal importance is the lack of motion 


in such warm moist air. It forms a cushion 
around a person and interferes with his well 
being. A fan, causing air movement will aid 
in preventing the symptoms of drowsiness 
and fatigue. 


We are gradually learning that ventilation 
has something to do with the health of man. 
He can not adapt himself within the period 
of one generation of time to an entirely 
new atmospheric world. When he builds an 
air-tight house and has a heating unit in- 
stalled, controlled by a button to deliver the 
desired temperature, he is in reality resid- 
ing in an incubator. He creates a new at- 
mosphere within his home. Many tests have 
been carried out by the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service in Washington to deter- 
mine the ideal indoor man-made climate. 
This was done by having people perform 
their usual daily functions in rooms of a given 
temperature and a given humidity. Most 
people work better and feel best at a room 
atmospheric temperature of 68 degrees and 
the humidity between 50; and 55. 


It seems we have successfully survived after 
a few years of artificially incubating ourselves, 
now we are beginning to refrigerate our- 
selves. When man changes his environment 
he influences his health. Hence the State 
Department of Public Health is interested in 
the experiment the public is now carrying 
out, upon themselves by artificially cooling the 
spaces in which they reside or seek enter- 
tainment. There is little scientific informa- 
tion available in this field. After all it takes 
human experience over years of time to 
evaluate any environmental change in so far 
as it effects the health and well being of 
man. At the present time, refrigeration is 
most extensively practiced in places of amuse- 
ment and in restaurants. Man does not stay 
long in these places. One to three hours is 
as long a° he subjects himself to a November 
temperature on a hot July or August day. 
This places cooling of rooms upon a dif- 
ferent basis than our present practice of 
heating rooms. 

Sudden changes in weather during the 
Summer time lead to head colds in many 
people just as much as Fall weather changes. 
But man has not yet copied Nature in his 
artificial ventilation. There are many peo- 
ple advocating open-window ventilation of 
school rooms. This question has not been 
settled. It is interesting to note that. health 
of the pupils in a school is taken as the meas- 
uring stick for the efficiency of any venti- 
lating system. 


ZACHARY TAYLOR 


Pres:dent of .he Un'‘ed states 1849-1850. 
“There must never be anything nerrew, selfish, il- 
liberal or exclusive in the views of the United States 
or its Government on-eny subject whatsoever.” 
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Vocational Training as Factor 
in Economic Stability . . . 


Need to Adjust Men to Environment Rather 
Than Merely to Fit Them for Complete Liv- 
- ing Is Discussed by Educator 


By O. D. ADAMS 


Director, Vocational Education, State of Oregon 


(*. virtue of the present depression is the 
realization that the needs of the people 

should be basic in formulating plans for 
education. There is no section of our. coun- 
try, and, in all likelihood, no industry which 
has not been affected by this worldwide 
economic contingency. A cross section of 
these conditions in almost any of the leading 
nations will reflect a situation similar to our 
own. The contributing factors in this un- 
usual economic activity have been more com- 
prehensive, intangible and elusive than in 
any crisis in our history resembling a major 
depression. 

Cause and effect have been interlocked in 
these various amd variable factors so: that 
no one element can be said solely to contrib- 
ute to this question. The industrial revolu- 
tion through which England and certain 
parts of our own country passed previously 
is not altogether incomparable to the one 
through which we are passing at present. 
Heretofore, we have been able to worm our- 
selves out of depressions by the grace of 
Providence, without developing any real or 
lasting solution to our problems, and cer- 
tainly without giving serious consideration to 
the economic needs of those who found it 
necessary to earn their livelihood through 
the channels of the fundamental productive 
agencies. 

+ + 


In the past, we possessed the vast western 
frontier, presenting romance, adventure, and 
opportunity that /absorbed and aided us in 
solving many of our troublesome problems. 
It was a haven of refuge, a place where free 
land, forests, fish, fowl and game wee abund- 
ant, where homes could be established for 
the price of the labor of man, where the 
spirit and the desire for work could be con- 
summated. This condition no longer exists 
and leaders must point the way to a sub- 
stitute. 

No period of the world’s history has made 
such progress as has been made in the devel- 
opment of machines and its consequence, the 
displacement of workers. It is true, that 
some improvement has taken place in allevi- 
ating social conditions. Legislation came, 
governing the working conditions of men and 
women. Strikes, boycotts and lockouts have 
been less prevalent and violent, and yet the 
problem of unemployment still exists—a 
specter on the economic horizon—with an 
oversupply of labor, an underconsumption 
of commodities, a diminishing number of 
jobs, development of new devices, new pro- 
cesses, new techniques, and a general speed- 
ing up in all phases of living. 

And where is the frontier now? Is it in 
the shorter work period? The dole? In 
educating for complete living? In the Army 
and Navy? In the thousand and one plans 
for solving the depression? In the educa- 
tional system? No one can answer—no one 
knows the path of civilization. Perhaps the 
solution lies in a combination of many of 
the things mentioned above—but whatever 
the solution, none of an educational nature 
will be sufficient nor successful that omits 
preparation for and objectified in the needs 
of the people—all the people. Past efforts 
have been confined to a general type of edu- 
cation that appeared to qualify in this re- 
spect, but actually not concerned with the 
millions out of sympathy and out of touch 
with the educational machine. 


+ + 


Educators generally have never given seri- 
ous thought to education based on the needs 
of the individual. Our schools have been 
governed by the philosophy of preparation 
for complete living, which in itself is com- 
mendable. But people must be equipped for 
economic independence with the ability to 
earn a livelihood in some legitimate occupa- 
tion satisfied and established. 

In the growth of our secondary institutions, 
there has come about a situation where 
thousands of young people have entered upon 
a type of educational career, the completion 
of which prepares for college entrance en- 
tirely, when the fact remains ghat not more 
than 30 per cent ever have any intention of 
entering a higher institution. Many of them 
have not been able to carry the prepared 
courses; many have not been desirous of 
doing so and still others do not possess the 
economic wherewithal to graduate but have 
been forced to drop out and to flounder 
around, making an effort to land solidly 
somewhere, with the result of years of wasted 
effort. 

There is evidence of a similar failure when 
applied to vocational education in the sec- 
ondary institutions, where occupational pre- 
paration should most certainly be a major 
objective if the needs of a community are to 
be partially solved through education. An 
impartial investigation into the objectives 
and resultant product of the average com- 
mercial department in a majority of our 
high schools would be sufficient to establish 
this conclusion. , 

These conditions, together with others, are 
beginning to make an impression and con- 
sideration is given to a definite preparation 
in occupations in many school systems, for 
those of high school age who need, want, 
and can profit through, the vocational type of 
instruction. It would appear, therefore, in 
any readjustment, that the secondary school 
must have a balanced program, one that. 
takes into consideration the preparation for 
those common occupations that present a 
training problem as well as for those of,a 
higher level, or for the development of a 
purely cultural background. This might be 
stated as being the reorganization of the 
secondary institution to prepare for entrance 
into a given occupation as well as to gai nan 
understanding of the social, moral, political 
and religious obligations of every individual 
to society as the ideals of that society are 
reflected in the life and needs of its people. 

+ + 

Scientific research in the field of vocational 
education should be developed to determine 
the rise and fall of occupations. The ob- 
taining of this information is essential to the 
development of an effective program of oc- 
cupational training. It should be based on 
facts concerning unemployment, training 
possibilities, and the placement of individuals 
in positions where they can utilize their abil- 
ities, organized on a national hasis, carried 


out -to meet sectional needs and through a 
flexible school system based on those needs. 

Such training can only become effective 
by having a complete hook-up with the job 
itself, whether it be in the field of industry, 
commerce, agriculture or the home. It can 
not be institutionalized for many reasons, 
among them being: The loss of contact with 
the .job itself; the cost of equipment and 
machinery to be used for training purposes; 
the loss of the identity of the individual; 
and lastly, the cold, unresponsive and unin- 
spring pattern set by the formalized institu- 
ion. 

+ + 


The training of individuals for semiprofes- 
sional work in industry is now one of the 
major objectives of vocational education. 
Many of the so-called skilled trades are: con- 
stantly being replaced by machines that can 
do the work of the old hand worker. Indus- 
try the world over is under-staffed with tech- 
nically educated men and it must look to the 
school# to supply the technical and super- 
visory personnel. This situation must be 
met by an expansion of higher technical edu- 
cation, not so much different from the former 
skilled operations, but having to do with the 
research phase, design, and related phases of 
industry, and on a higher plan than the 
skilled trades. 

The engineering colleges do not provide 
adequately for the needs of industry, in this 
respect, and it remains a problem of voca- 
tional education to supply the higher forms of 
practical pursuits. It is necessary to develop 
men not so much in book mindedness, but 
men “whose material learning processes cen- 
ter in actual doing rather than in formal 
Study and to those who for financial or other 
reasons can not devote four years or more 
to preparation for remunerative employment.” 

It is rather doubtful whether. or not our 
trade schools as they, are conducted at pres- 
ent in offering complete skilled trades pre- 
sent the most effective way of teaching vo- 
cational education. While it is true that 
there is still some demand for trained and 
skilled workers in the. building trades, and 
some others, these. are the last remnanté of 
the old apprenticeship system still in evi- 
dence. Even, however, in the building trades 
there has come about a certain specialization, 
as in the carpentry trade, where there are 
men who devote their entire time to laying 
floors, others to interior finishes, etc., so that 
even these trades are broken up into special- 
ized units and responsibilties which would 
indicate that the type of training necessary 
at present should be more in keeping with 
the type of work to be trained for. 


+ + 


Instead of setting up a school where.a boy 
might learn a trade over a period of four 
years, it might be better if he were allowed 
to work on the job and take his related in- 
struction in a part-time institution where the 
need for costly equipment would be carried 
by the trade and the limited amount of in- 
Struction necessary taught on a short unit 
basis over a short period of time sufficient to 
train the individual in the necessary aspects 
of the specialized work. 

Perhaps through economic independence, 
one may assure the opportunity to gain cer- 
tain appreciations of culture and profitable 
use of leisure time. 


Probation System 
under Study in 
Illinois 


By 
Maude, G. Palmer 


Probation Officer, State of 
llinois 


N THE interest: of the more extended use 
I of probation throughout the various 
counties of Illinois, we have arranged to 
hold seven, one-day regional conferences this 
Fall. Every county is included in some 
group, the meeting place so planned that they 
may easily be reached by every one and 
return made the same day. The only ex- 
pense is for a simple luncheon. 

The purpose of these meetings is one of 
public education in the use of probation; to 
give a practical demonstration, by way of 
talks and round table discussions_by judges 
— probation officers, of well administered 
juvenile and adult probation, and to promote 
probation service in those counties which are 
not. now using it. Many other prominent 
people are also taking part in the program. 

Circuit and county judges, probation offi- 
cers, State Senators and: Representatives, pa- 
role and attendance officers, home visitors, 
county supervisors, public health nurses, po- 
lice mafrons, Red Cross secretaries, leaders 
of Boy and Girl Scouts, State’s Attorneys, 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. secretaries and 
leaders of men’s and women’s organizations 
are asked to attend: 

Those attending the conferences are asked 
to take part in the discussion, to ask ques- 
tions and to make any contribution which 
they feel will be helpful. 2 

Some of the subjects discussed include: 

Adult probation and its financial saying as 
expressed in fines, costs, nonsupport and resti- 
tution for damages. 

Probation vs. commitment. 

Problem of unemployment for probationers 
and parolees. 

Problem *of the juvenile delinquent, or 
factors contributing to delinquency and how 


wr 


*to meet them. 


Organizing a county to prevent delinquency. 

Need for temporary and permanent foster 
homes and how to secure them. 

Cooperation between probation and parole 
officers. 

How the psychiatrist’can help in the dis- 
position of behavior cases. 

Recreation to prevent delinquency, or the 
right use‘of leisure. a 

Difficulties confronting the judge in the 
care of the dependent and delinquent child 
where there is no probation officer. 

The need for a greater understanding and 
cooperation between thé public, the schools 
and the courts. 





